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BLIND    ARCHITECTS   WORK. 


THE  XEW  DORMITORY  OE  ™*™g>gg^™»  FOR  THE  B,IND  AT 
The  plans  of  which  were  made  by  Dennis  Reardon.  the  blind  architect. 


Dennis  A.  Reardon,  a  blind  attache  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has    | 
rrade  plans  from  which  a  new  dormitory 
for  the  institution  will  be  built  at  once.    | 
It  is  the  first  case  In  the  world  where  a 
blind  man  has  designed  a  publ'c  building. 
Mr.  Reardon  has  been  totally  blind  since 
boyhood  and  received  all  his  training  in 
the   institution,    where  he  has   charge   of 
che  printing  department  and   the  various 
parcel*   of   real   estate  cvned  by   the   in- 
stitution.   He  is  65  years  old  and  resides 
at  244  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston,  in 
a  house   which  he  designed  himself. 

The  new  dormitory  will  be  built  on  the 
Bradford  estate  adjoining  the  institution 
on  Broadway..  It  will  have  a  frontage 
of  25  feet,  a  depth  of  60  and  be  four 
stories  in  height  above  the  basement. 
Brick  and  light  sandstone  are  the  ma- 
terials which  will  be  used.  It  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  June  1. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  perfect  in 
every  detail  and  Is  regarded  by  experts 
as  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  sanitation 
and   ventilation. 

The  delicate  sense  of  touch  which  the 
blind  possess  was  never  illustrated  to 
better  advantage  than  that  displayed  in 
the  drawing  of  the  front  elevation.  The 
minute  Indentations  in  the  stone  wor*, 
the  curves  and  fancy  trimmings  of  the 
cornices,  are  all  In  place  and  are  marvels 
of  symmetry  and  grace. 


Not  alone  as  an  architect  has  Mr. 
Reardon  achieved  success,  but  in  many 
other  capacities  has  he  displayed  his 
abilities.  He  is  in  full  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution's printing  office,  where  all  the  lit- 
erature for  the  education  of  the  blind  is  | 
printed  with  raised  type.  I 

When  the  Post  reporter  visited  him  ] 
he  was  engaged  in  examining  some 
delicate  machinery  in  connection  with 
the  printing  press.  One  hand  wandered 
in  among  the  cogwheels  and  feeders, 
while  the  other  was  laid  on  the  lever 
which  set  the  mass  of  machinery  in  mo- 

At  first  the  reporter  feared  to  dis- 
turb Mr.  Reardon,  lest  In  an  unguard- 
ed moment  he  should  set  the  huge  press 
in  motion.  His  quick  sense  ot  hearing, 
r-owever,  detected  the  presence  of  a  sec- 
ond party  in  the  room,  and  leaving  the 
lever  he  cordially  greeted  his  visitor. 

He  produced  samples  of  the  work  don* 
by  the  press  in  the  shape  of  books  and 
papers,  and  drawing  his  hand  over  the 
raised  letters  he  read  aloud  an  extract 
from    Longfellow's    "Evangeline." 

Mr.  Reardon  is  about  65  years  of  age 
and  of  sturdy  build.  His  broad  forehead 
and  finely  chiselled  features  are  but  a 
reflection  of  the  great  mental  power 
which  reposes  within.  A  long  gray  beard 
gives   him  a  patriarchal  look. 

The  constant  smile  which  lurks  about 
the  corners  of  his.  mouth,  and  now  and 
then  the  hearty  laugh,  show  beyond  all 
doubt    that   his    great   affliction    does    not 


weigh  heavily   upon  his  mind. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Reardon  never  has  the  time 
to  think  of  his  dim  and  sightless  eyes, 
for  he  Is  busy  from  mo.ning  till  night. 

His  duties  as  a  printer,  an  architect  and 
a  builder  demand  his  constant  attention. 

His  residence  on  Fifth  street,  of  which 
he  is  justly  proud,  was  built  from  plans 
furnished  by  himself,  and  is  a  model  at 
its   kind   in  design    and    construction. 
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NBLIND  architects  prize. 


Dennis  A.   Reardon,  Who  Has  Been  Sight- 
less from    Birth,   Designs  the  Accept- 
ed  Plans  for  a  Boston    Building. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  3.— The  new  dormi- 
tory of  the  Perkins  Institution'  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  will  be  the  curios- 
ity of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
accepted  plans  having  been  drawn  by  Den- 
nis A.  Reardon,  who  Is  totally  blind.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  the  first  case  on  record 
where  a  blind  man's  design  for  a  public 
building  has  been  accepted. 

The  plans  call  for  a  four-story  brick 
building,  25x60  feet.  The  trimmings  will 
be  of  light  sandstone.  Iu  the  basement  of 
the  building  will  be  the  heating  apparatus 
and  storerooms.  On  the  fir3t  floor  will  be 
offices  and  quarters  for  the  supervisor  and 
sleeping  rooms.  The  other  floors  will  be 
given  up  to  sleeping  rooms.  Experts  who 
have  seen  the  plans  pronounce  them  equal 
to  those  of  an  artist  with  all  his  faculties, 
so  neatly  are  they  finished.  The  front 
elevation  shows  the  minute  indentation  of 
curves,  trimmings,  etc.,  with  mathematical 
precision. 

Mr.  Reardon  Is  sixty-five  years  old  and 
has  been  blind  since  a  child.  He  is  regu- 
larly employed  at  the  institution,  having 
full  charge  of  the  property,  besides  run- 
ning the  printing  department  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  resides  with  his  family  on 
Fifth  street,  in  a  house  also  designed  by 
himself. 
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BRIGHT  LITTLE    FELLOW. 


HOW  TOMMY  STRINGER,  A  BLIND  BOY, 
KEEPS  PACE  WITH  HIS  CLASS. 


An  Extract  from  the  Ninth  Annual  Report 

of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Ver  y  a  ra  t  Ify  ing  Progress 

Reported. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
Tommy  Stringer  entered  upon  the 
honors  of  a  "primary  boy"  at  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  Institution.  On  the  first 
proud  day  of  his  promotion,  when  he 
found  himself  installed  as  a  rightful  oc- 
cupant of  one  of  the  primary  room 
chairs  (larger  than  those  of  the  kinder- 
garten), he  seemed  filled  with  dignity 
and  ambition:  and.  drawing  himself  up. 
said,     "Like   Fred,"— Fred  being   his 
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bosom  friend  and  paragon,    who  had 
just    been    promoted    to    the    higher 
educational  sphere  of  South  Boston.    ^ 
This  momentary   attitude  of  Tom  s 
proved  prophetic  of  that  of  the  year, 
for  he  has  kept  pace  nobly  with  his 
class  and  has  accomplished  what  must 
be  considered  a  most  creditable  amount 
of  work.     All  his  lessons  have  been  in 
common    with    the  other  boys  of  his 
grade,    excepting    the    morning  talk, 
which  he  has  shared  with  the   kinder- 
garten   children,    and    his    lessons   in 
articulation,  which   were  of  necessity 

special. 

He  is  the  same  interesting  fellow  as 

eve-    with  many  lovable  characters-  j 
■*J°  ,    lis     principal     fault— that     of 

^Ws  J  <      —grows    less    as    he     grows 
°m        td  his  laziness  is  now  chiefly 

I  .10.      j  in  his  unwillingness  to  talk  and 
»ver  ways  of  saving  himself  trouble. 
His  health  has  been  almost  uniformly 
food,  only  two  breaks  having  occurred 
in  the  school  year  from  sickness,  and 
these    merely     from    overfatigue,    in 
fact,  there  is  every  cause  for  congratu- 
lation in  Tom's  progress,  mental,  moral 
physical,  and  much  gratitude  is  due 
from  him  and   all  his   well-wishers  to 
the  teachers  who  have  labored  so  faith- 
fully in  his  service. 

In  giving  an  account  of  Tommy's  pro- 
gress the  temptation  is  strong  to  over- 
crowd   it   with   incident,   because  the 


,,'c 


garnering    is  so   plentiful   and 


year  o  giw~— -0  — 
there  is  so  much  individuality  in  his 
sayings  and  doings.  The  routine  of 
school  work,  with  its  slow  advance  from 
one  day  to  another,  is  enlivened  by 
them,  and  they  often  reveal  as  nothing 
else  does  the  development  of  his  char- 
acter and  of  his  faculties.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore:  that  the  following  review 
of  his  past  year  may  not  be  deemed  too 
profuse  in  this  respect. 

As  a  means  of  gaining   in  the  use  of 
language  and  in   general  information, 
it  was  thought  best  that  Tommy  should 
continue  to   attend  the  morning  talk 
with    the    kingergarten   children.     In 
these  talks  the  topics  are   varied  with 
unified.     "Last    autumn    a    number    of 
different  kinds  of  leaves  were  examined, 
and  made  the  subject  of  'conversation: 
later  came  animals— some   of  the  rod- 
ents,   some    insectivorous    and    a  few 
domestic    animals:   now   and  then,   as 
they  occurred,   the   different  holidays 
were  taken  as  the  subject;   and,  for  a 
season,  ships.     Tom   was  interested  m 
all      The  nasturtium  leaf  remained  him 
of  the  leaf  of  the  water-lily,   and  ho 
showed  his  teacher  how  the  later  rested 
on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  pond  at 
Wrentham.     With  the  horse-chestnut 
leaf  he  saw  the  burr  and  the   nut,    and 
showed  with  his  hands   how  the   nuts 
dropped  from  the  tree   when  the  burrs 
opened.     The  oak  leaf   and  the  acorn 
pleased  him,  and  he  enjoyed  picking 
up  a  boxful  of  acrons  to  distribute  among 
the  other  boys   when   he  took  his  next 
daily    walk.     When  several   kinds  of 
leaves  had  been  studied,  the  boys  were  | 
taken  out  into  the  grounds  (where  most  1 
of  the  specimens  had  been  obtained)  to  , 
see  how  many  they  could  find  for  them- 
selves, and  after  that  they  outlined  the 
leaves  on  sewing-cards. 


The  animals  examined  were  the  rat, 
the  mouse,  the  rabbit,  the  chipmunk, 
the  common  gray  squirrel,  the  wood- 
chuck,  the  porcupine  and  the  beaver, 
as  well  as  the  bat,  the  mole,  the  hedge- 
hog, ths  horse  and  the  cow.  The  chil- 
dren studied  their  names  and  families, 
their  modes  of  life,  their  habits  and 
their  peculiarities.  All  this  attracted 
Tom's  interest  and  furnished  a  good  op- 
portunity for  exercise  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. His  questions  and  answers 
showed  great  intelligence,  though  they 
were,  of  course-  quite  limited  in  scope, 
especially  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
express  them  in  articulate  speech. 

Unwearied  effort  is  expended  in  get- 
ting Tom  to  speak,  and  a  close  connec- 
tion is  made  between  his   articulation 
and  all  his  other   lessons,   particularly 
that  of  reading.     Words  of  two  or  three 
syllables  are  often   easier  for  him   to 
id  aster  than  shorter  ones.     His  voice  is 
sweet  and  clear.     Once,  when  under  a 
special  spell  of  ambition,  he  attempted 
to  read  a  whole  lesson  without  my  use 
of  the  manual  signs,  placing  his  right 
hand    beneath    his    teacher's    on    the 
table,  as  though  he  feared  the  force  of 
habit  might  prove  too  strong   for  him. 
His  teacher  commended   the   effort   as 
praiseworthy,  though  the  performance 
was  not.     His  unwillingness  to  answer 
questions  is  a  great   hindrance   to  his 
acquiring  a  good  use  of  oral  language. 
Conversation,  in  his  estimation,  seems 
to  be  of  "more  bother  than  it  is  worth." 
Nevertheless  he  often  speaks  quite  free- 
ly with  his  hands,  and  proffers  descrip- 
tions of  visits  which  he  has  made,  tell- 
ing whom  he  saw,  what  he   had  to  eat 
and  what  particular  events  happened. 
His  constant  determination,    however, 
is  to  make  one  word  serve  for  a  whole 
sentence    if    possible,    and     continual 
effort  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  those 
who  know  his  attainments   to   get  him 
to  make  use  of   what   he  has  learned. 
He  can  read  simple  sentences  from  the 
lips,  though  this  is  not  as  yet   insisted 
upon  as  part  of  his   work.     Early   in 
February,  Miss  Hobart,  a  special  teach- 
er   in    articulation,    was  engaged  for 
Tommy,      Willie     Bobin     and     Edith 
Thomas,  Tommy  having  an  hour's  les- 
son twice  a  week.     Since  then  he   has 
had  practice  on  sixty  words  containing 
all  the  oral  elements,  and  on  a  variety 
of  other  words  and  sentences.     The  fol- 
lowing conversation  was  carried  on  one 
day  between  Miss  Conley  and  Tom,  and 
is  given  as  a  specimen   of   his  skill    in 
lip-reading  and  articulation.     He  read 
the  questions  from    Miss   Conley's  lips  , 
and  articulated  the  answers. 

What  have  you? — I  have  a  book. 
Whose  book   is  it'?— It  is  Miss  Strat- 
ton's  book. 
Do  you  love  Fred?— Yes.  I  love  Fred. 
What  will  you  have  for    dinner?— I 
shall  have  meal  and  soup  for  dinner. 

Will    you    have  bread  for  dinner?— 
Yes,  I  shall  have  bread  for  dinner. 

Will  you  have  milk  for  dinner?— No! 

I   shall   not   have   milk   for   dinner!— 

Water!— I  shall  have  water  for  dinner. 

What  day  is  to-day?— It  is  Mondav. 

Whom  did  you  see  yesterday?— I  saw 

Mr.  Balloun. 


What  have  I?-  You  have  a  pencil. 

Who  are  you? — I  am  Tom. 

One  day  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
Tom  came  to  the  phrase  "going  to 
Boston."  Stopping  immediately  he 
spelled  "Fanny  Lang,"  a  name  entirely 
without  suggestion  to  his  teacher,  who 
consquently  could  not  imagine  what  he 
meant.  When  there  was  an  opportuni- 
ty she  asked  Miss  Stratton,  the  primary 
teacher,  "what  can  he  mean  by  Fanny 
Lang?"  and  was  told  that  in  the  primer 
there  was  a  story  about  Fanny  Lang's 
going  to  Boston.  Tom  had  had  the 
primer  for  private  reading  in  spare 
hours,  and  had  remembered  the  expres- 
sion. Miss  Conley  gave  him  the  book 
and  told  him  to  find  the  story  of  Fanny 
Lang.  He  evidently  knew  the  place 
well,  for  he  turned  the  leaves  quickly 
until  past  the  fortieth  page;  then  he 
became  more  deliberate,  and  read  a 
little  from  each  page  before  turning  it. 
When  he  came  to  page  fifty  he  present- 
ed it  in  triumph  to  Miss  Conley,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  Fanny  Lang 
"going  to  Boston."  It  delighted  Miss 
Conley  to  have  this  proof  that  he  under- 
stood and  remembered  what  he  read. 

At  another  time,  having  tired  of  play, 
he  asked  for  a  book  to  read.  A  certain 
one  being  offered,  he  rejected  it,  saying: 
"Small,  small:  caterpillar,"  refering  to 
another  book,  less  in  size,  which  told 
about  caterpillars.  This  exhibition  of 
choice  was  received  very  thankfully  by 
Miss  Conley. 

In  spite  of  his  distaste  for  the  tedious 
and  personally  unsatisfactory  labor  of 
writing,  Tom  has  mastered  all  the 
alphabet,  both  capitals  and  small 
letters.  As  these  are  taught  by  direc- 
tion and  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  by  the 
writer,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory, 
association  with  the  printed  form  noi 
being  of  very  much  help.  Tom  shapes 
his  letters  well  and  seldom  forgets  the 
directions  for  making  them;  but  never- 
theless the  writing  hour  has  always 
been  an  abomination  to  him.  One  of 
his  first  exercises  in  the  writing  of 
sentences  disturbed  his  mind  greatly. 
Being  requested  to  write  "see  t.hecat,'' 
all  the  words  of  which  he  had  practised 
separately,  he  rebelled.  Unpleasant 
fancies  or  memories  flitted  through  his 
mind,  his  aversion  1c  the  animal  rein- 
forcing his  aversion  to  the  writing 
lessons.  Besides,  as  he  declared,  the 
cat  was  "gone."  There  was  no  cat  to 
be  seen.  "Ergo,"  reasoned  Tom,  "I  will 
not  write  'see  the  cat.'  "  After  ex- 
planation and  admonition  he  yielded 
and  wrote  the  sentence,  although  under 
protest  of  "bad!  Cat  gone!"  "Seethe 
hat"  induced  no  cavilling,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lesson  went  well.  The  next 
advance  was  to  the  writing  of  short 
notes.  The  first  were  acknowledgments 
of  Christmas  preser*s. 

Tommy,  like  othi  r  boys,  has  fallen 
under  the  enchai.tment  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  about  whom  he  has  learned 
through  his  reading  book.  So  one  day 
in  February  Miss  Conley  inaugurated 
the  writing  lesson  with  the  question : 
"Would  you  not  like  to  write  something 
about  Robinson  Crusoe?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  quick  reply    \nd  the  subjoined  was 


produced  with  st  ie  help  from  Miss  Con- 
ley  in  forming  the  sentences.  The 
thoughts  were       i  own. 

Robinson  Ci  >e  was  a  sailor.  His 
ship  was  wrecked  and  he  lived  all 
alone.  He  made  a  house  and  chairs. 
He  had  some  goats,  a  dog\  two  cats  and 
a  parrot. 

The  next  compositio.i  had  not  so 
spontaneous  and  happy  an  inception. 
It  demonstrates,  however,  the  excellent 
nourishment  which  the  bread  of  repent- 
ance imparts,  for  it  yfe  the  best  which  he 
has  thus  far  achieved.  The  writing 
hour  of  the  previous  day  had  been  a 
very  successful  one.  Tom  had  spent 
the  time  in  laughter  and  play,  and  had 
shown  a  decided  intention  not  to  apply 
himself  to  work.  The  result  was  that 
he  was  allowed  no  pudding  at  dinner, — 
a  sad  result  for  [>udding-loving  Tom. 
Happily  the  discii  'ine  proved  effective, 
for  the  next  day  fc  '.ien  Tom  came  into 
the  writing  class  ho  spelled:  "Be  good! 
Pudding!"  and  set'  W^l  down  at  once  to 
earnest  work,  writing  rapidly  and  well 
about  the  cow. 

The  cow  is  a  domestic  animal.  It 
lives  in  a  barn.  It  has  four  feet,  and 
it  has  hoofs  on  its  feet.  The  cow  has 
two  horns.  The  cow  gives  us  milk  and 
butter  and  cream  and  beef.  It  gives  us 
boots  from  its  skin  and  glue  from  its 
hoofs  and  buttons  and  combs  from  its 
horns.  The  baby  cow  is  called  a  calf. 
The  calf  gives  us  veal. 

Decided  progress  has  been  made  in 
arithmetic.  He  has  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  type  slate,  and  it 
will  surely  be  surprising  to  note  the 
sort  of  examples  which  he  i9  now  capa- 
ble of  doing.  Arithmetic  is  his  strong 
point,  and  he  is  the  quickest  in  his 
class,  although  the  youngest.  He 
solves  mental  problems  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly; for  instance,  such  as: — 

"If  one  orange  cost,  five  cents,  how 
many  could  I  buy  for  thirty-five  cents? 

To  teach  him  the  modus  operandi  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  denomina- 
tion and  value  of  the  different  coins, 
Miss  Conley  instituted  a  game  of  store 
keeping.  Providing  Tom  with  a  few 
pennies,  nickels  and  a  variety  of  silver 
pieces,  and  herself  with  such  articles  as 
pencils,  sticks  of  candy,  books,  postage 
stamps,  etc.,  business  was  commenced. 
Tom,  in  charming  unsophistication, 
carried  all  the  amenities  of  the  draw- 
ing-room into  the  precincts  of  trade. 
After  politely  greeting  Miss  Conley, 
and  even  going  to  the  length  of  shak- 
ing hands,  he  made  his  purchases,  get- 
ting his  change  and  going  home  (to  the 
other  side  of  the  room)  after  each  tran- 
saction. 

Tom's  ideal  of  sublunary  happiness  is 
in  summer  time  in  Wrentham,  and  he 
fortunately  attained  it  once  more  this 
year.  He  spent  the  long  vacation  in 
the  home  of  his  former  teacher,  Miss 
Brown,  and  many  were  the  joys  in 
which  he  revelled.  The  barn,  the 
garden  and  the  wharf  each  yielded 
ecstasies  of  its  own  to  the  freed  school- 
boy, while  within  the  hospitable  home 
took  place  those  miraculous  kitchen 
and  dairy  ceremonies  in  which  he  was 


graciously  allowed  to  be  assistant  vo- 
tary. The  barn  was  his  great  play- 
house. He  swung  on  the  iron  chains, 
looped  and  un looped  them  at  pleasure, 
clambei-erl  up  ladders  and  hobnobbed 
most  familiarly  with  the  cows.  His  old 
fear  of  these  gentle  creatures  exists  no 
more,  and  it  was  his  delight,  under 
their  kind  sufferance,  to  mount  on  their" 
backs,  measure  their  tails,  creep  under 
them  and  count  their  hoofs  during  the 
process  of  milking. 

Many  hours  were  spent  in  the  garden. 
Tom  would  go  to  Miss  Brown  and  spell: 
"May  I  go  to  the  garden?"  and,  upon 
receiving  a  favorable  reply,  would  lift 
up  his  face  for  a  kiss,  saying:  "Goodbye; 
goodbye,  Miss  Brown,"  and  start  off. 
He  had  a  stated  route  which  he  invari- 
ably followed.  It  led  down  the  path  in 
front  of  the  house,  then  along  the  road 
until  exactly  opposite  the  point  where 
the  stone  wall  of  the  garden  began,  at 
which  point  he  would  leave  the  road, 
cross  the  bordering  grass  and  enter  the 
garden  at  the  corner.  Miss  Brown 
often  watched  him  as  he  went.  He  al- 
ways estimated  the  distance  correctly, 
striking  the  corner  of  the  stone  wall 
as  accurately  as  if  he  saw  it.  Whether 
he  counted  by  steps,  or  how  he  reck- 
oned, Miss  Brown  did  not  fathom. 
Once  inside  the  garden,  down  drop-  j 
ped  Tom  upon  his  hands  and  I 
knees,  ready  to  examine  everything 
that  grew.  So  circumspect  and 
gentle  was  he  in  his  investigations 
that  nothing  was  known  to  have  suffer- 
ed from  them  save  the  obtrusive  ten- 
drils of  the  cucumber  and  squash  vines, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided 
by  any  one.  Tom  usually  chose  bright, 
warm  mornings  for  these  visits,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  house  after  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  the  glowing  field 
it  was  with  reddened  visage  and  satur- 
ated clothing,  but  with  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  and  wonder  beautiful  to 
behold.  Then  came  an  excited  des- 
cription, spelled  out  on  flying  fingers;  J 
and  Miss  Brown  was  informed  how 
large  the  beets  and  cabbages  were,  how 
high  the  corn,  etc.  Happy  little  boy! 
brimming  his  married  and  broken  cup 
of  life  by  the  patient  catching  of  drops! 

The  farm  at  Wrentham  possesses  one 
attraction  to  which  Tom  was  allowed 
freer  access  during  his  last  stay  than 
when  he  was  younger,  and  that  is  a 
pond  with  a  small  board  wharf  built 
at  the  end  of  some  projecting  stones  and 
earth.  The  water  at  this  place  is  so 
shallow  that  it  was  possible  to  give 
Tom  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  playing 
there.  He  used  to  amuse  himself 
for  hours  at  this  wharf,  pushing  the 
boat  out  to  the  limit  of  the  chain  and 
then  drawing  it  in  again,  pouring  water 
into  it,  stretching  himself  out  at  full 
length  on  the  boards  and  dabbling  in 
the  water  with  his  hands.  It  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
leave  the  entrancing  pleasures  of  the 
wharf  even  when  meal  times  demand- 
ed it. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  open-air 
attractions,  Tom's  interest  within  doors 
has  not  at  all  obated,  and  he  still  likes 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  culinary  matters 


of  the  household.  One  day  he  asked  if 
he  might  grind  some  corn  in  his  pet 
coffee  mill.  Miss  Brown  gave  him  per- 
mission, and  after  the  corn  was  ground 
helped  him  to  make  some  muffins  with 
the  meal.  The  result  was  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  Tom  thought  he  had 
achieved  a  marvel,  and  ate  none  of  the 
family  bread  as  long  as  his  muffins 
lasted. 

One  peculiarity  of  Tom's  development 
in  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed  is  a 
suddenly  increased  propensity  for  mis- 
chief, especially  of  a  destructive  order. 
At  school  and  in  Wrentham  people  were 
sometimes  at  their  wit's  ends  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  it.  In  his  excess  of 
spirits  during  the  first  few  weeks  at 
Wrentham  he  played  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chievous tricks,  and  destruction  reign- 
ed. A  silver  spoon  was  twisted  and 
bent  double;  his  birthday  harmonicon 
broken  to  bits  and  its  tin  case  actually 
torn  asunder;  other  articles  not  usually 
considered  breakable  were  destroyed; 
and  so  on.  Finding  that  reasoning  had 
no  effect  in  curbing  him,  Miss  Brown 
made  two  bags  and  tied  his  hands  in 
them.  When  his  hands  were  released, 
he  spelled:  "I  will  be  gentle,  careful; 
yes,  yes."  Miss  Brown  put  the  bags 
away  for  future  use  if  necessary;  and 
what  was  her  surprise  to  have  them 
returned  the  next  week  among  the 
freshly  laundered  clothes.  Tom  had 
come  across  them  in  a  drawer  and  put 
them  into  the  basket  of  soiled  linen, 
thinking  thus  to  make  them  disappear. 
For  Tom's  justification  it  should  be  said 
that  Miss  Brown  found  no  occasion  to 
repeat  the  use  of  the  bags. 

Tom  had  at  one  period  a  great  fancy 
for  playing  with  the  faucet  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, and  was  now  and  then  discov- 
ered at  the  washstand,  with  the  water 
turned  on, clapping  his  hands  in  the  gush 
ing  stream  and  spattering  the  water  all 
about.     He  was  reproved,  and  the  re- 
proof   would    probably   have   had   its 
desired  effect  had  not   the  top  of  the 
faucet  become  somewhat  loosened,  and 
thus  offered  an  irresistible   temptation 
to  Tom's  mechanical  fingers.     So,  find- 
ing himslf  in  the  deserted   dressing- 
I'oorn,  at  a  ra&h  moment  he   unscrewed 
and  took  off  the  entire  top  of  the  faucet, 
composed  of  two  or  three  small  pieces. 
No  one  knows  how  much  fun  Tom  had 
with  the  lively  spurting   water  before 
duty  called  him  away  or  satiety  set  in. 
Fortunately  no  real  damage  was  done; 
for  some  one  heard  the  rushing  water, 
investigately  cut  off  the   supply  from 
below.     When  the  state  of  affiairs  was 
reported  to  Miss  Greeley,  her  first  care 
was,  of  course,  to  get  track  of  the  mis- 
sing faucet.     Inquiry  was  made  of  the 
boys,  but  all  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  it  until  Tom's  turn  came.     He  was  a 
most  debonair,  not  to  say   gleeful,   cul- 
prit, confessing  the  deed  with  delight, 
and  leading  the  way  with  eagerness  up 
t©  his  room,  where  the  faucet  top  was 
produced  from  the  treasures  of  his  play- 
drawer.      Miss      Greeley's     strictures 
upon    his    conduct    were    accepted  as 
something  which  merited  and  must  re- 
ceive  respectful   attention;   but   as   to 
Tom's  actual  repentance   perhaps   the 
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less  said  the  better.  He  appreciated 
thoroughly,  however,  the  conclusion 
which  was  declared  on  their  return  to 
the  scene  of  disaster, — namely,  that  he 
must  try  his  best  to  put  the  faucet  in 
order  again.  Great  was  Miss  Greeley's 
gratification  to  see  the  skill  with  which 
her  command  was  obeyed;  for  in  a  trice 
the  top  was  on,  each  part  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  faucet  restored  to  good 
condition,  all  being  done  with  the  deft- 
ness of  an  experienced  plumber. 

The  destructive  side  of  Tom's  charac- 
ter having  had  a  rapid  development, 
there  is  hope  that  it  will  speedily  run 
its  course.  His  mischief  has  no  indi- 
cation of  viciousness  in  it,  but  is  like 
that  of  a  young  puppy,  and  is  always  at 
its  worst  when  he  is  particularly  high- 
spirited  and  well. 

Tom's  short  cuts  to  avoid  work  are 
sometimes  quite  amusing  and  he  is  as 
quick  as  a  liash  in  seeing  his  oppor- 
tunity. When  he  was  told  during  the 
'/course  of  an  arithmetic  lesson  to  write 
1,000  he  did  so;  6,000  was  then  given 
out,  but  instead  of  starting  afresh, 
Tom  in  a  twinkling  changed  the  1 
to  a  6  and  had  his  number  ready.  In 
telling  about  the  maple  leaf  he  noticed 
the  repetition  of  the  letters  le.  and  tried 
to  shorten  the  spelling  of  the  two  words 
into  mople-af.  Doubtless  he  considered 
his  teacher  an  unreasonable  martinet 
for  insisting  on  an  le  in  each  word. 

Among  the  beautiful   characteristics 
of  this    dear  little  fellow   are  his  pa- 
tience   and   friendliness.     He^  is    very 
loyal   to   his  old   friends   and  sweetly 
ready  to  make  new  ones.     In  a  visit  to 
Manchester,     N.     H.,    he  grew  much 
attached  to  the  children  of  the  house- 
hold, and1  missed  them  while  they  were 
at  school.     When   he   thought   it  was 
nearly  time  for  their   home-coming   he 
would  station  himself  at  the  door   with 
his  nose  pressed  against   the  crack,    to 
make   sure   of   meeting   them   at  once 
when  they  came.     Sometimes  he  would 
stand  there  half  an  hour  before  his  pa- 
tience was  rewarded,   spelling  to  him- 
self "George  will  come  soon,"    "Helen 
will  come  soon."     He   was  fond  of  the 
children's    father,    too,    and    watched 
quite  as  eagerly  for  him  when  evening 
drew  near.     Leaving  his  play  and  going 
to  the  centre  table,  he  would  raise  his 
hand  cautiously   to   feel  wnether  the 
lamp  bad  been  lighted;  if  not,  he  would 
go  back  to  his  play  and  repeat  the  test 
later.     When  he  found  the  lamp  light- 
ed he  would  go  to  MissConley  and  spell 
'•'George's  papa  will  come  soon." 

Tom  has  other  graces  of  character 
also.  He  is  very  sympathetic  toward 
any  one  who  is  hurt  or  in  trouble,  and 
generous  with  his  belongings.  The  les- 
ser virtue  of  neatness  is  his  in  a  mark- 
ed degree,  making  him  a  very  comfort- 
able little  companion  personally.  He 
behaves  nicely  at  table,  and  dearly 
loves  his  bath.  On  Friday  (his  bath 
night)  he  can  hardly  take  time  to  eat 
his  supper  properly,  so  keen  is  his  de- 
sire to  get  upstairs  to  see  whether  the 
water  is  prepared  and  everything  put 
in  readiness  for  him. 

His  taste  for  mechanics  is  strong,  and 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  tool  box 
by  the  little  children  of  the  Second 
Church,  at  their  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, his  delight  was  unbounded.     He 


could  scarcely  credit  his  good  fortune. 
The  tool  box  seemed  a  pedestal  which 
raised  him  to  the  exalted  height  of | 
Miss  Greeley,  hitherto  the  only  person 
in  the  school  with  tools  to  use  and  to 
lend. 

Best  of  all,  as  an  ingredient  in  Tom's 
character,    is    his    thorough  honesty. 
All  who  have  to  do  with  him  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  he  evinces  not  the  least 
tendency  toward  deception.     Many  ex- 
amples of  his  trustworthiness  could  be 
cited,  but  of  these  one  must  serve.     His 
teacher  found  that  he  was   threatened 
with  a  severe  cold  one  night  as  she  was 
putting  him  to  bed,  so  she  prepared  a 
hot  mustard  foot-bath,  to  which,  how- 
ever,   Tom    objected    strenuously.     In 
lieu  of  insisting  and   thereby  arousing 
still  further  opposition  from  the  half- 
sick  little  chap,  Miss  Conley  wisely  di- 
verted his  attention  by  producing  a  se- 
cond and  more  alluring  preventive  for 
his  cold  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of  de- 
licious hot  lemonade,  telling  him  that 
when  his  feet  were  in  the  water  he 
could  drink  the  lemonade,  but  leaving 
him  otherwise  entirely  free  in  the  mat-  j 
ter.     That  lemonade  was  very  tempt- 
ing!   Time  after  time  the  glass  was 
raised  almost  to  his  craving  lips,   only 
to  be  put  unwaveringly  down  again  be- 
cause the  unwilling,  cowardly  feet  re- 
fused to  do  their    part.     Finally,    after 
several  denials  of  the  dainty  sip,   he1 
gathered  himself  together  for  a  great 
effort,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  plunged 
his  toes  into  the  dreaded  tub.     Upon 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  lemonade  Was 
felt  to  be  rightfully  his  own;   and  oh, 
how  good  it  tasted  I 

It  is  "a  far  cry"  from  the  Tommy 
Stringer  of  to-day  and  four  years  ago, 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  He  came  a  poor, 
helpless  baby,  without  sight,  hearing 
or  speech.  Now,  what  a  change!  Sight 
and  hearing  are  still  lacking  (alas!  the 
pity  of  it!)  but  how  many  are  the  miti- 
gations of  his  lot,  and  how  great  the 
intelligence  and  activity  which  have 
been  awakened.  Once  almost  forsaken, 
he  has  now  a  home  in  hundreds  of 
cherishing  and  hearts.  Having  no 
wherewithal  for  food,  clothing  and  \ 
shelter,  these  have  provided  by  gra- 
cious givers  from  far  an  near.  Unwill- 
ing at  first  to  venture  a  groping  foot- 
step, he  now  roams  the  farm  at  Wren- 
tham,  delights  in  his  sled  after  a  snow- 
storm, and  is  even  able  to  follow 
the  class  directions  in  gymnastics 
— a  feat  more  difficult  than  the 
free  movements  of  play.  Mentally 
inert  in  those  early  days,  so  that 
he  seemed  but  barely  within  the 
pale  separating  himself  from  the  lower 
creatures,  how  capable  has  his  mind 
now  become?  If  we  call  upon  the  three 
R's  and  their  associates  in  mental  dis- 
cipline to  attest  his  cleverness,  they  do 
so  in  the  pages  of  these  reports;  and 
the  ingeniousness  of  his  lively  pranks 
bears  the  same  witness.  Who  does  not 
cry  joy!  joy!  over  a  fellow-being  thus 
redeemed?  and  who  does  not  earnestly 
wish  that  this  redemption  should  go  on? 
As  in  former  years,  Tom's  only  depend- 
ence is  upon  the  sympathetic  hearts 
and  bounty-dropping  hands  of  those 
who  "rejoice  they  are  allied  with  That 
which  doth  provide."     He  can  never 


render  adequate  thanks  to  his  good 
friends  and  helpers.  Child  like,  he  is 
as  yet  unconscious  of  any  burden  of 
obligation.  But  there  are  those  who 
can  say  from  a  full  heart  what  he  can- 
not say  for  himself:  "Thanks  for  the 
many  bounties  of  Tommy  Stringer's 
past,  and  blessings  on  his  future  and 
all  concerned  in  it." 
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(fi   KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following-  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Sept.  1,  1895,  to  Feb. 
29,  1896: 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend,  C.  E $1.00 

A  friend  of  the  sightless  little  ones 600.00 

A  friend,    Newton 20.00 

A  friend,  through  M.  C.  Sabine 25.00 

Allen,    Mary 5. 00 

Amory,   C.  W 100.00 

Anonymous .25 

Ballou,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich 20  00 

Benevolent    Helpers'    Society   of   Harvard 

Church,     Brockline 2o.»« 

B.    K.,  West  Medford 15.00 

|  Brett,   Mrs.  Anna  K.,   Avon 10.00 

1  Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C,   Auburndale 25.00 

I  Calvert,    Mrs 2.U0 

."Cedar,"    Jamaica    Plain lo!oo 

Channing,   Miss  Ellen,   Milton 6  0U 

Clark,   Mrs.  E.  M.,   Worcester 2.00 

Cunningham,    Mrs.   J.    H 10.00 

Dalton,    C    H 1 0  00 

Dalton,   Mrs.   C.   H loloo 

£,':,  L-~W-  and  M.  M.  D 60.00 

,  kills,  George  H 75  00 

Ellis,   William  T 5^0 

Fairbank,   Miss  C  L 10  00 

Fay,   Miss  Sarah  M 1005  00 

Field,   Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,   Milton 10.00 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 10.00 

Friend,    H.    W.    K C0.00 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L 5.00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Thomas 5.00 

Grandgent,    E.   W.,   Cambridge 6.00 

Grandgent,  Miss  L.   L.,  Cambridge 5.00 

Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  Marlboro..  10.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Brookline 5.00 

Lyman,   Mrs.   George  H 20.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 1000.00 

Matthews,    Miss  Alice 10.00 

Matthews,   Miss  Nannie 10.00 

-Montgomery.    William 15.00 

Morlson,    Mrs.    F 10.00 

Morse,    Mrs.   Leopold 100.00 

Motley,   Mrs.   E.   P . ...  25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  in  memory  of  her 

husband 60.00 

Nichols,   Benjamin  W.s 50.00 

Nichols,   J.   H '. ...  25.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Mary  P 25.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Sarah  H 10.00 

Peabody,   the  Misses,   Cambridge 50.00 

Peters,    Edward   D 25.00 

Phlpps,  Miss  Ada,  West  Roxbury 10  00 

Primary   Club   of   1894,    Kindergarten,    C. 

Amadon's  entertainment  at  Orleans....  5.50 
Primary  Department,  Day  Street  Congre- 
gational Church,  Somerville 3.00 

Primrose  Club,   Dorchester 107.20 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alanson  Bigelow,  Chestnut  Hill,  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Bigelow,  assisted  bv  Alice  Gar- 
diner, Elizabeth  Gray,  Gretchen  Howes, 
Marian  Lewis,  Molly  Lowell,  Ruth  Mil- 
ler, Louisa  Richardson  and  Nanny  Wln- 
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Proceeds   of   entertainments  by   puolls    of 

Perkins  Institution,  Feb.   23......* 166.81 

Pyles,  Mrs.  E.  Zane,  Anacostia.  D.  C 6.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Catherine  L.,  in  memorlam.  15.00 

Rust.    Mrs.    W.    A 10.00 

Sanford,   Miss  Kate  1 25.00 

Seabury.   the  Misses,  New  Bedford 25.00 

Sears,    Mrs.    F.    R.,    Jr 25  00 

g-.    E 2.00 

Stevens,    Mrs.    Harriet   Lyman,    Newport, 

R-    1 20.00 

Stevens,   Mrs.   O.   H..  Marlboro 5.00 

The  Hassanimlsco  Club,  North  Grafton 
(president,  Eleanor  Brigham;  members, 
Ethel  Roble,  Anna  Bigelow;  Kathrlna 
Dodge,  Louise  Dodge,  Mildred  Elliott. 
Jessie  Siscoe,  Florence  Simmons,  Ethel 
Glbbs,  Elizabeth  Rice,  Wilder  Rice, 
Margaret  Brigham,  Marguerite  Fabian, 
Madie  Fabian,   Helen  Elliott,   Josephine 

Wilder  and   Marion   Cutler) 80  25 

Thorndlke,   Mrs.   J.   H.,    (annual  $10) 110.00 

Vose,    Miss  C.    C,   Milton 10.00 

Wales,   George  W 100  00 

Warren,    Mrs.   J.    Su'livan 20  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  M,oses  W 20.00 

White,   c.   J..   Cambridge 25.00 

Whitehead,   Miss  Mary 10  00 

Whiting,    Mrs.    R.    B.,    Cambridge 10  00 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  West  Newton 5  no 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington 600.00 


$4047.12 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend  of  the  sightless  little  ones $300.00 

Edward  Jackson.  Treasurer. 
53  State  street,  Room  840. 
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NEW  BUILDINCi  OF  PERM N5  INSTITUTION  DESIGNED  BY  A  BLIND  MAN 

Reardon 


BLIND  ARCHITECT 
DREW  THE  PLANS. 


Handsome  New  Building  For  Perkins 
Institution: 

Fiicailc  Will  Adam   Broadway'?;    \lr. 
Washington  Hill. 

Few  Facts  About  the  flan   Who  Did 
the  Designing. 


I'Yw  residents  of  South  Boston  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district,  one  Dennis  A. 
Reardon,  who.  though  stone  blind,  is 
an  accomplished  architect  and  de- 
sign' 

The  Perkins  institute  is  to  erect  a 
dormitory  on  the  sin-  of  the  old 
Bradford  .stale  cm  Broadway,  imm 
ately  adjoining  the  corporation's  prop- 
erty, and  has  had  tin  designs  and  all 
matter  pertaining  to  the  erection  of  the 
building  prepared   by   Mr.    Reardon. 

Although  minus  his  eyesight,  Mr. 
Reardon  has  a  wonderful  aptitude  far 
this  work,  samples  of  which  rank  with 
the  very  best.  Hi  has  prepared  other 
jobs  in  this  line,  among  them  being  his 
own  hous«  on  East   Kiith  sti 


Mr.  Reardon  occupies  a  responsible 
position.  with  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  has  charge  of  much  of  the  real 
estate  property  owned  by  the  cm-pora- 
tion. 

The  new   structure,   designed   by   Mi\ 
Reardon,  shown  in    today's  INQUIRER, 
by  courtesy  of  the   Boston    Post,   is  to 
be  erected  at,  once,   and   will   be   n 
for  occupancy   by  next   August. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  and  H.  A.  Knot  are  the 
contractors.  One  building  will  be  25x60 
feet,  and  the  other  25x30  feet.  The 
larger  of  the  two  will  have  a  frontage 
of  2">  feet  on  Broadway,  and  the  other 
will  be;  directly  in  the  rear,  on  part  of 
the  boys'  playground. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  four 
.stories  high,  and  will  be  topped  with 
a  mansard  roof.  The  floors  will  b 
wood,  and  the  building  will  be  well 
supplied  with  windows,  the  best  of 
ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  trimmings  will  be  light  freestone. 
and  the  larger  building  will  he  40 

high    and   the  other   35. 
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MAKING  THE  BLIND  SEE. 

Possibilities  of  the  Roentgen  Rays  in 
Human  Vision. 

Medical  and  scientific  men  generally 
have  been  studying  more  or  less  on  the 
workings  of  the  X  rays,  as  presented 
to  the  world  by  Roentgen.  So  far,  the 
discovery  ha^s  only  been  utilized  In  the 
art  of  photography,  but  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  it  can  be  made  of 
great  value  in  the  commercial  and  medi- 
cal world.  One  of  the  most  ardent  be- 
lievers in  this  idea  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Gib- 
bons, who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  electrical  ques- 
tions. When  a  Syracuse  Herald  report- 
er called  at  his  office  he  was  engaged  in 
preparing  to  make  some  experiments. 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  Dr. 
Gibbons  said:  "I  think  that  if  there  was 
more  work  and  less  talking  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  .discovery  it  would  be 
well  for  the  scientific  world.  To  Roent- 
gen belongs  all  the  credit  for  bringing 
this  before  the  public,  but  I  believe  that 
before  many  weeks  have  elapsed  that 
Nicola  Tesla  will  startle  the  world  with 
some  of  his  discoveries  along  the  same 
line. 

"I   believe   the   cathode   rays   are   pure 

tricity,  which  has  been  abstracted 
from  the  air  or  space  and  driven 
through  wires  into  a  vacuum  and  that 
they  are  making  efforts  to  again  back 
from  the  vacuum  into  nature's  space. 
The  cathode  ray  travels  in  a  straight 
line,  instead  of  waves,  as  other  light, 
,  and  makes  acute  changes  in  its  course 
I  similar  to  that  pursued  by  lightning.  It 
has  a  gravity  which  is  heavier  than 
oxygen  and  a  tendency  to  fall  the  same 
as  lightning.  It  goes  to  prove  what  I 
advanced  more  than  a  year  ago,  that 
electricity  has  gravity,  and  l  believe 
thai  it'  we  make  the  vacuum  of  Crookes 
tubes  oul  oi  ieaci  instead  of  glass  that 
we  can  retain  electricity  or  X  rays  in 
the  vacuum  and  then  we  have  a  tube 
of  pure  electricity  or  X  rays.  1  think 
if  this  vacuum  is  of  a  large  size 
that  it  will  increase  its  weight  to  a 
slight  degree,  showing  that  it  has 
spe  'Ific  gravity. 

"I  have  been  experimenting  not  so  much 
on  photography  through  the  human  body 
as  to  make  the  discovery  useful  for  opti- 
cal vision.  I  have  for  many  years  in  my 
practice  thrown  lights  into  different  parts 
of  the  head  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
foreign  substances.  In  this  1  have  used 
largely  a  small  incandescent  light.  If  you 
hold  your  hand  close  to  an  ordinary  in- 
candescent light  and  hold  between  the 
light  art  l  your  hand  an  opague  body, 

a  knife,  you  will  see  the 
shadow  of  the  metal  object  through  your 
rs. 
■One  of  the  most  useful  places  that  I 
believe  t.ie  X  rays  can  be  used  is  in  the 
medical  profession  in  the  restoring  of 
sight  and  hearing.  As  you  are  aware, 
persons  often  lose  their  sight  either  be- 
cause the  eyeball  is  destroyed  or  when 
the  eyeball  is  perfect  because  the  optic 
nerves  become  diseased  and  are  destroyed.' 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  ear.  We 
lose  hearing  because  of  the  destroying  of 
the  ear  proper,  or,  where  the,  ear  is  per- 
fect, by  the  loss  of  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
If  the  optic  nerve  or  the  nerve  of  hearing 
is  not  destroyed,  but  the  eyeball  or  the 
ear  proper  should  be  destroyed,  I  believe 
that  wa  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  make  an  artificial  eye  or  an  instrument 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ear,  by  which  we 
can  utilize  the  X  rays  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  convey  to  the  nerves  of  sight 
or  hearing  the  same  impression  that  the 
normal  organ  does  at  present. 

he  eye  is  a  camera,  and  it  is  through 
the  action  of  the  X.  rays  in  the  air  that 
we  are  able  to  have  impressions  carried 
to  the  retina.  When  the  sight  is  de- 
s troved  we  must  be  able  to  discover  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  The  blind,  be- 
cause of  the  X  rays  in  the  air,  can  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness,  and  If  a 
powerful  light  is  placed  in  front  of  them, 
they  can  easily  tell  it,  because  the  X  fays 

irate  the  optic  nerve  or  centre  of 
sight  in  the  brain.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
make  an  artificial  eye  which  will  be  com- 

i  mostly  of  chemical  substances 
which  have  the  same  effect  on  the  optic 
nerves,  with  the  aid  of  the  X  rays,  that 
Sight  in  such  cases  will  be  restored. 

"1    am   convinced    that   in    the   commer- 
cial  world  In  a   very  short  time  we  will 
be  able  to  speak  on   the  telephone  and  I 
the   ijeison  at   th  end   that   we  are 

talking  to.  because  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  forms  through  Crookes  tube  by  means 
of  X   rays." 


The  Michigan  Mirror 


FLINT,  MICH.,  MARCH  12,  1896. 


BLIND,    DEAF   CHILDREN. 


AN   INTERESTING   EXTRACT  FROM   THE 
NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Bos- 
ton, Showing  the  Methods  of  Teaching 
these  Children. — Some  More 
Compositions . 


WILLIE  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  and  say: 

'•'Tid  all  barren";  for  so  it  is,  and  so  is  all 
the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the 
fruit  it  offers.— Laurence  Sterne  in  "A  Senti- 
mental Jourmy." 

Visitors  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  however  much  they  may  be 
affected  personally  by  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
dominance  of  the  note  of  joy  among  the 
children  themselves.  In  the  class  rooms 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  cheerful  con- 
fidence both  in  their  teachers  and  the 
stranger  within  the  gates.  They  have 
no  doubt  but  that  their  expressions  of 
feeling  or  opinion  will  be  met  with 
sincerity  and  good  will,  and  the  result 
is  a  frankness  and  cordiality  which  it 
does  one's  heart  good  to  encounter. 

It  is  among  such  influences  and  as 
one  of  these  happy  children  that  Willie 
Robin  is  still  growing  up,  though  she 
is  now  fitted  for  South  Boston,  and 
would  enter  the  higher  institution  if 
there  were  room  for  her  accomodation. 
She  is  a  fine,  large  girl  of  eleven  years, 
strong  in  health,  fair  of  face  and  with 
good  mental  ability.  Her  past  school 
year  has  been  an  uneventful  one.  She 
has  not  "made  history,"  so  to  speak, 
either  by  great  achievement  or  by  cat- 
astrope  of  any  sort.  There  has  been 
the  steady  jog,  jog  of  daily  progress, 
but  no  wonderful  advance  unless  in  the 
matter  of  articulation.  Miss  Hobart, 
the  special  teacher  in  that  branch,  has 
been  seconded  in  her  laborious  task  bv 
the  ambitious  little  girl's  best  efforts, 
and,  although  it  is  more  or  less  difficult 
for  strangers  to  understand  her  at  first, 
she  now  speaks  so  well  that  a  little 
practice  and  care  in  listening  enable 
almost  any  one  to  understand  her.  All 
her  recitations  are  given  in  spoken 
words  as  well  as  her  share  in  conver- 
sation, while  those  who  communicate 
with  her  use  the  manual  alphabet,  l! 
any  one  wished  to  realize  what  a  cum- 
bersome piece  of  business  it  is  to  learn 
to  read  aloud  under  the  double  depri- 
vation of  sight  and  hearing,  attendance 
upon  one  of  her  reading  hours  would 
help  him  to  do  so.  No  zeal  is  lacking 
on  Willie's  part,  and  her  recognition 
of  the  letters  in  the  embossed  print  is 
very  ready;  most  of  the  words  are  voiced 


quite  promptly  and  clearly;  but,  as.  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  pupil  of  her 
age,  the  hard  words   come   sometimes 
with  troublesome  frequency;  while  for 
Willie,     the     achievement     of    their 
proper  pronunciation  is   a   much  more 
complex     and    difficult    process    than 
for  the  seeing  and  hearing  child.  Some 
of  the  hard  words  may  be,  let  us  say, 
Aurora  Bnrealis. gigantic,  twanging,    a/>- 
pi  oxiiwte,  cheris'ied,  etc.     Willie  tackles 
them  syllable  by  syllable  as  she  feels 
the  printed   page,    giving    perhaps    a 
wrong  accent,   a  hard  for  a  soft   g,    a 
poor    nasal    sound,    a    weak    palatal, 
an     imperfect    dental,     andthe    like. 
To    correct    these,   it  may   need  only 
a   reminding   touch   upon    the  throat, 
nose  or  mouth,  and  a  single  repetition 
of  the  mispronounced  word;  but  often 
the  teacher  must  take  the  little  girl's 
hand  (daintily  clean,  as  Willie  herself 
likes  to  haye  it)  and  hold  it  to  her  own 
face,  so  that  the  position  and  action  of 
the  organs  of  speech  may  be  felt,  the 
stress    of   voice   gauged  and  the  com- 
binations   imitated.     Occasionally  the 
effort  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  becomes 
unconsciously  so  intensified  that,  when 
relaxation  ensues,  they  feel  a  panting 
fatigue  from  their  friendly  strife,  and 
find  it  wise  to  put  off  further  prac- 
tice of    the    exciting    word    until  an- 
other time,    when  they  can  attack  it 
afresh    from    the  vantage  ground  of 
partial  victory.     Besides   her  regular 
lessons  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  Willie  has 
other  reading, — fairy  and  wonder  tales, 
— which  she  enjoys  very  much;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  her  teacher  reads  to  her 
(i.e.,     in     her    hand)  in   the  evening. 
Willie  also  learns  poetry  with  the  rest 
of  her  class,  two  of  this  year's  poems ! 
being  The  Constant  Dove  and  The  Land- 
ing if  the  Pilgrim  Futliers  in  New  Eng-\ 
land.      Through     these     mean9     and 
through  conversation,  of  which  she  is 
|  very  fond,  Willie  gains  constantly    in! 
the  understanding  and  use  of  language,  i 
Her  lessons  in  zoology  also  contribute  I 
largely  to  the  same  end,  besides  being  ] 
otherwise  extremely  valuable    in    her 
development.    She  takes  much  pleasure 
in  examining  the  specimens  provided 
for  inspection,  and  is  very  observant. 
The  principal  specimens  studied  this 
year  have  been  the  clam,  the  sea-anem- 
one,   the  coral   animal,  the  jelly-fish, 
the  starfish,  the  sea-urchin,  the  sand 
cake,  the  earthworm,  the  lobster,  the 
the  crawfish  and  the  oyster.     Several 
of    these    were    reviewed    from    the 
work     of    the      previous    year,     and 
taken    up    the    second     time     in     a 
more    advanced    manner.     After     her 
second    study    of    the  lobster  and  the 
crawfish,    Willie  recalled  the  meagre 
account    which  she  gave  of  the  latter 
last  year  and  referred  to  it  with  deri- 
sion, feeling  that  she  had  become  com- 
petent   to  do  much  better,  as,  indeed, 
can   be  truly   judged  by   her    minute 
description  of  the  lobster  and  the  oyster, 
as  given  below. 

During  this  year  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  geography,  and, 
though  only  one  lesson  a  week  could  be 
devoted  to  it,  Willie  has  been  interest- 
ed   and  has  made  fair    progress.     In 


arithmetic    she    has   had  practice    in 
weights    and   .ueasures,   common    and 
decimal  fractions   and    United  States 
money.     Knitting  of  various  sorts,  fol- 
lowing a  scientifically  graded  system, 
has  been  continued  in  the  sloyd  class, 
with  the  introduction  of  sewing  twice  a 
week.  In  gymnastics  she  has  done  very 
satisfactory  work  and  shown  a  spirit  of! 
hearty  enjoyment.     The   writing  hour 
has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  copying 
of  compositions  and  writing  of  letters. 
A  few  of  these  are  here  given,  to  show 
the  advance  which  a  year  ha9  made. 
^  The    lobster     belongs    to  the  class ' 
Crustacea,  which  moans  crusty  cover- 
ing, and  the  Arthropoda,  which  means 
joined  footed.     The  lobster  has  a  hard 
shell  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
cephalo-thorax  and  the  abdomen.     The 
cephalothorax  is  made  up  of  fourteen 
rings  and  the  abdomen  has  seven  rino-g 
counting  the  telson.     The  cephalo-tho- 
rax is  covered  by   the   carapace.     The 
lobster  has  five  pairs  of  walking  legs 
but  the  first  pair  is  changed  to  claws.' 
If  you  should  put  your  finger   between 
the  claws  t  .ey  would  bite  you  with  its 
teeth  which  it  has  on  its  claws. 

It  has  eighteen  gills  on  both  sides  un- 
der the  edges  of  the  carapace.  It  has 
seven  pairsof  swimmerets  under  its  ab- 
domen, but  the  seventh  pair  and  the  tel- 
son make  together  the  caudal  fin.  The 
female  carries  her  eggs  with  her  swim- 
merets. It  has  two  pairs  of  antennae 
which  they  use  as  feeler?.  Its  swim- 
merets help  it  to  swim  in  the  salt  water. 
The  lobster  is  larger  than  the  craw- 
fish. 


MY  VISIT  TO  HAMILTON. 

On  Saturday  my  friend  Miss  Annie 
Poulsson  invited  me  to  go  with  her  to 
Hamilton  to  see  some  of  her  friends.  I 
was  -very  much  pleased  to  go.  Wo 
spent  the  afternoon.  There  were  t^vo 
little  girls  named  Alice  and  Julia. 
When  I  went  into  the  house  Alice 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  see,  and  I 
told  her  that  I  wanted  to  see  her-  don- 
key: so  we  went  out  to  the  tilt  while  the 
man  was  harnessingthedonkev.  When 
the  donkey  was  ready  I  felt  of  him  and 
took  a  ride  in  the  little  cart.  Thedon- 
key's  name  was  Peter. 

We  went  to  the  barn  and  saw  a  little 
calf.  It  was  trying  to  get  out  of  its 
pen.     It  was  only  six  days  old. 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  pigs,  but  I 
could  only  smell  them.  They  were  not 
sweet  as  flowers.    • 

Then  I  went  in  the  little  cart  and  was 
carried  hack  to  the  house.  When  I 
trot  out  Peter  was  looking  at  me,  so  I 
gave  him  thr^e  lumps  of  sugar. 

Julia  and  Alice  had  a  swing  just  like 
the  one  I  used  to  swing  in  at  Gardiner 
last  Summer. 

Next  we  went  to  the  summer-house, 
which  was  built  in  a  tree,  and  we  had 
to  go  upstairs.  While  I  was  up  there 
I  told  the  little  girls  a  story  about  the 
pigeon.  Then  I  went  in  the  house  to 
sret  ready  to  go  home.  I  had  a  very 
nice  time,  and  I  hope  the  little  girls 
will  come  to  see  me  some  time. 

Jamaica  Plain.  Nov.  15,  1894. 

Dear  Fopa:  I  have  a  playmate 
named  Ellen.  There  are  twentv-three 
girls.  What  .-ere  you  growing?  You 
said  in  your  letter  that  you  were  grow- 
ing something. 

One  teacher  has  a  green  parrot;  an- 
other teacher  has  a  black  and  white 
mouse,  named  Jacky,  and  an  alligator. 
We  have  two  cats. 

I  am  g-oing  to  spend   Thanksgiving 

day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting.  What 

are  the  little  girls'  names  that  asked 

my  mother  when  I  was  coming  home? 

I  Be   very   sure  to  write  to  me  soon.     I 


would  like  to  have  my  sisters  write  to 
me,  too. 

When  you  come  to  see  me,  would  you 
like  to  see  Etta? 

Please  give  my  sisters  a  kiss  for  me. 
With  much  love,"  from  Willie. 

Jamaica  Plain.  Jan.  28,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Auognos:  Will  you  please  | 
send  my  mamma' and  all  my  family  to] 
Fee  me  before  summer?  Did  you  know 
that  I  went  to  South  Boston  last  Sat- 
urday to  see  Edith  an1'  Dora?  Can  you 
understand  Edith  talk  with  her  mouth? 
Do  you  think  I  can  go  to  South  Boston 
next  year?  I  try  hard  in  my  studies 
all  the  time.  I  have  not  much  time  to 
write  to  you,  so  goodbye  from  vour  lit- 
tle friend.  Willie. 

Willie's  desire  to  go  to  Texas  to  visit 
her  own  people  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  three  years,  has  been  metamor- 
phosed into  a  wish  that  they  should  all 
— father,  mother  and  three  children — 
come  up  North  to  visit  her  at  the  school; 
and  she  has  cherished  the  idea  as  a 
most  pleasurable  one  ever  since  it  first 
occurred  to  her.  The  off-hand  request 
in  her  note  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  he 
should  transport  the  family  of  five  from 
Texas  to  Massachusetts  and  back  again , 
was  putting  to  the  touch  the  fate  of  thie 
fondly  meditated  scheme.  But  no  one. 
as  Willie  has  had  to  learn,  can  give  her 
the  moon,  though  she  may  beg  for  it 
evertso  prettily. 


HOMER  BURNHAM  WARDWELL.' 

Extract  from  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind: — 

Homer  Burnham  Wardwell  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1891.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  strong  and  healthy  baby, 
but  when  only  four  months  old  suffered 
a  severe  attack  of  chol  ara  infantum,  and 
this  disease  was  foll'wed  immediately 
by  meningitis.  With  great  difficult,} 
and  by  means  of  the  most  tender  and 
careful  nursing  his  life  was  saved,  bul 
the  well-nigh  fatal  saourges  left  him 
delicate  and  weak,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent in  the  course  of  the  slow  stages 
of  convalescence  that  he  was  blind. 
At  the  present  time  he  sees  but  very 
little,  and  no  encouragement  is  given 
for  hoping  that  his  eyesight  will  ever 
improve.  His  sense  of  hearing  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

The  barriers  of  this  twofold  calamity 
hedge  the  littie  boy  about  and  environ 
him  with  a  world  of  stillness  and 
gloom. 

Homer  is  now  nearly  five  years  of  age, 
but  his  dependence  upon  others  both  on 
account  of  physical  feebleness  and  of 
the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  has  tend- 
ed to  prolong  his  babyhood,  and  he  is 
still  helpless  and  inactive  to  a  great  de- 
gree. He  lacks  both  courage  and 
strength  and  on  this  account  his  foot- 
steps are  unsteady  and  his  walk  is  mark- 
ed by  the  wavering  uncertainly  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  very  young  child. 
His  personal  appearance  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  He  has  always  been  a  child 
of  happy  disposition,  and  he  is  so  friend- 
ly and  winsome  that  he  has  already  en- 
deared himself  to  those  under  whose 
care  he  has  been  placed.     He  entered 


the  kindergarten  in  September  of  the 
present  year.  He  seems  to  feel  at  home 
and  happy  and  to  be  disposed  to  adapt 
himself  contentedly  to  his  new  sur- 
roundings. A  special  teacher  has  been 
piovided  for  him  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  which  have 
produced  such  marked  results  in  the 
case  of  both  Willie  and  Tommy  will  be 
followed  with  little  Homer. 


MONDAY.    MARCH    16.    1806. 


WILL   OF    B.    P.    CHENEY. 


It  Is  to  Be  Contested  by  His  Relatives- 
He  Left  an  Estate  Valued  at  More 
Than  $5,000,000. 


There  13  to  bo  a  contest  over  the  will  of 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  who  left  an  estate  es- 
timated at  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,- 
000.  The  testator  died  July  23,  1895,  and 
his  will  was  approved  in  the  Norfolk  Pro- 
bate Court  session  at  Dedham,  Sept.  4, 
1895.  The  will  was  executed  March  12, 
1892,  and  was  witnessed  by  Dudley  A. 
Dorr,  Clarence  C.  Smith  and  Flora  M. 
Page.  The  trustees  and  executors  named 
in  the  will  are  Charles  U.  Cotting  of  Brook- 
line,  Richard  Olney  and  Augustus  Russ, 
both  of  Boston,  and  Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 
Jr.,  a  son.  Russ,  however,  is  now  deceased. 
The  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Probate 
Court,  approving  and  allowing  the  will,  is 
taken  by  Elizabeth  S.  Cheney,  Alice  S. 
Cheney,  Mary  Cheney  and  Elizabeth  Che- 
ney, the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  tes- 
tator, who,  through  their  attorney,  George 
F.  Richardson,  base  their  appeal  on  the 
ground  "That  said  instrument  was  not 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  said  Benja- 
min P.  Cheney,  that  it  was  not  legally  exe- 
cuted, and  that  he  was  not,  when  said  In- 
strument was  executed,   of  sound  mind." 

Charles  Paine  Cheney  of  Brookline,  a 
son,  through  his  attorneys,  L.  S.  Dabney 
and  William  E.  Russell,  also  appeals  from 
the  Probate  Court  allowance  of  the  will,  on 
the  ground  that  the  testator  was  not  of 
sound  mind  when  he  executed  his  will. 

The  testator,  beside  leaving  large  sums 
to  relatives,  in  his  will  left  many  public  be- 
quests, as  follows:  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  each  $10,000;  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument  Association,  each  $5000; 
Barnard  Memorial,  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  Boston  In- 
dustrial and  Appleton  Temporary  Home, 
Boston  Provident  Association,  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, Free  Hospftal  for  Women,  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Massachu- 
setts Home  for  Intemperate  Women,  Massa- 
chusetts Infant  Asylum,  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
Convalescents,  Washingtonlan  Home,  West 
End  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital,  and 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  $2000  each;  Chil-  ! 
dren's  Hospital,  $2500,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Destitute  Clergymen,  $1000. 

Clause   8  of  the   will   contains   this   pas-  j 
sage;    "If  my  wife  should  contract  a  mar-  I 
rlage,  then  in  that  case  her  right  to  occupy  | 
said   estates   shall   cease,   and  I   direct   my  ' 
said  trustees  to  pay  her  in  lieu  thereof,  and  ! 
in   place   of   said   annual   payments,    which 
shall  also  cease,  the  sum  of  $200,000,  which 
shall  be  in  full  of  all     claims  by  her  in  or 
upon  my  estate,  this  sum  of  $200,000  is  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  named  in  the 
third  clause  of  this  will."     The  case   may 
be  heard  in  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial    Court   to   be   held    at   Dedham    in 
May  next. 

— : : 


UNDAY  MORNING 

EDITION. 


BOSTON,   MARCH  15    1896. 


Mrs.  T.  Edgar  White,  of  Newton,  gave  a  "Trilby 

whist"  party  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  aid  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Hallet,  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  game,  looked  lovely  as  the  Flower  Girl. 
Trilby  was  represented  by  Mrs.  C.Whittemore  gowned 
in  white.  A  novel  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
"Trilby  House,"  a  dainty  conception  in  pink  candy. 
Each  lady  deposited  her  mite  through  the  chimney.  A 
handsome  sum  was  realized.  The  refreshment  table 
was  decorated  in  pink  paper,  and  presided  over  by 
six  young  ladies. 

Recent  prominent  contributors  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  include  Mr.  George  W.  Wales, 
Mrs.  Moses  W.  Weld,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting,  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  the  Misses  Peabody,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Motley,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Matthews,  Miss  Annie  Matthews, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Howe. 


C^e  Christian  i&eaigtet. 

MARCH  12,  1896. 


KINDERGARTEN  POR  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Sept.  1, 1895,  to  Feb.  29, 
1896  :— 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend,  C.  E gl.00 

A  friend  of  the  sightless  little  ones 500.00 

A  friend.  Newton 20.00 

A  friend,  through  M.  C.  Sabine 25.00 

Al len ,  Mary 5.00 

Amory.C.  W 100.00 

Anonymous .25 

Ballou,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich 20.00 

Benevolent    Helpers'     Society    of    Harvard 

Church,  Brookline \...  25.00 

B.  H.,  West  Medfovd 15.00 

Brett,  Mrs.  Anna  K..  Avon 10.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Auburndale 25.00 

Calvert,  Mrs 2.00 

"  Cedar,"  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

Channing,  Miss  Ellen,  Milton 5.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Worcester 2.00 

Cunningham,  Mrs.  J.  H 10.00 

Dalton,  C.  H 10.00 

Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H 10.00 

D.  L.  W.andM.  M.  D 50.00 

Ellis,  George  H 75.00 

Ellis,  William  T 5.00 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 1,005.00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton 10.00 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 10.00 

Friend,  H.  W.  K 50.00 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L 5.00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Thomas 5.00 

Grandgent,  E.  W.,  Cambridge 5.00 

Grandgent,  Miss  L.  L.,  Cambridge 5.00 

Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  Marlborough 10.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  BrookUne ' 5.00 

Lvman,  Mrs.  George  H 20.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 1,000.00 

Matthews,  Miss  Alice 10.00 

Matthews,  Miss  Nannie 10.00 

Montgomery,  William 15.00 

Morison,  Mrs.  F 10.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold 100.00 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  P 25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbte,  in  memory  of   her 

husband $50.00 

Nichols,  Benjamin  W 50.00 

Nichols,  J.  H 25.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Mary  P 25.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Sarah  H 10.00 

Peabody,  The  Misses,  Cambridge 50.00 

Peters,  Edward  D 25.00 

Phipps,  Miss  Ada,  West  Roxbury 10.00 

Primary  Club  of  1894,  Kindergarten,  C.  Ama- 
dou's entertainment  at  Orleans 5.50 

Primary  Department,  Day  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Somerville 3.00 

Primrose  Club,  Dorchester 107.20 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alanson  Bigelow,  Chestnut  Hill,  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Bigelow,  assisted  by  Alice  Gardi- 
ner, Elizabeth  Gray,  Gretchen  Howes, 
Marian  Lewis,  Molly  Lowell,  Ruth  Miller, 

Louisa  Richardson, and  Nanny  Winsor 163.11 

Proceeds  of  entertainment*  by  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  February  22 165.81 

Pyles,  Mrs.  E.  Zane,  Anacostia,  D.C 5.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Catherine  L.,  in  memoriam 15.06 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A 10.00 

Sanford,  Miss  Kate  1 25.00 

Seaberry,  The  Misses,  New  Bedford 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Jr 25.00 

S.,  E 2.00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lymm.  Newport,  R.I.,.  20.00 

Stevens.  Mrs.  O.  H..  Marlborough 5.00 


(Tlrt/l/ 


"The  Hassanimisco  Club,"  North  Grafton: 
president,  Eleanor  Brigham;  members, 
Ethel  Roble,  Anna  Bigelow,  Kathrina 
Dodge,  Louise  Dodge,  Mildred  Elliott. 
Jessie  Siscoe,  Florence  Simmons,  Ethel 
Gibbs,  Elizabeth  Rice,  Wilder  Rice,  Mar- 
garet Brigham,  Marguerite  Fabian,  Madie 
Fabian,  Helen  Elliott,  Josephine  "Wilder, 

and  Marion  Cutler 80.25 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  (annual  #10) 110.00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C,  Milton 1 10.00 

Wales,  George  W 100.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan 20.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Moses  W 20.00 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge 25.00 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary 10.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge 10.00 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  West  Newton 5.00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington 500.00 

$4,947.12 

FOR  THE   NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend  of  the  sightless  little  ones $300.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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THURSDAY,   MARCH  19,   1896. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  BLIND. 


Work  on  Extensive  Improvements  Is  to  Bo 
Begun  at  Once. 

Some  months  ago  the  officers  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  ac- 
quired what  is  known  as  the  Bradford 
estate,  adjoining  their  property  on  the 
south,  and  containing  about  3000  square 
feet  of  land,  on  which  was  a  large  frame 
building  of  colonial  type.  This  building 
was  moved  to  the  property  of  the  in- 
stitution between  East  Fourth  and  East 
Fifth  streets  and  there  remodelled  and 
fitted  up  as  a  private  hospital  for  conta- 
gious diseases. 

Upon  the  newly  acquired  lot  will  be 
erected  a  large  four-story  brick  building, 
suitable  to  accommodate  25  pupils  with 
their  teachers  and  officers.  In  the  rear, 
the  present  brick  building,  in  which  are 
some  of  the  classrooms  for  girls  and  a 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  will  be 
(xtended.  This  extension  will  give  four 
additional  school  rooms,  two  manual 
training  rooms,  an  assembly  room  and  15 
music  rooms. 

Work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  open 
weather  comes,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  September.  The  proposed 
buildings  have  been  designed  and  planned 
entirely  by  an  inmate  of  the  institution, 
Denis  A.  Reardon. 

These  alterations  will  enable  the  di- 
rectors to  take  in  all  the  blind  girls  who 
are  waiting  for  admission,  and  vfill  also 
enable  them  to  enlarge  the  curriculum 
and  introduce  into  the  girls'  department 
a  post  graduate  course. 


THURSDAY.    MARCH    19.    1896. 


Improvements   at   the   Perkins   Institution. 

Work  on  the  proposed  improvements  on 
the  estate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  will  be  begun  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  will  be  pushed  so  as  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  or  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  institution  has  acquired  about 
three  thousand  square  feet  of  land,  upon 
which  will  be  erected  a  four-story  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  pupils,  their  teachers  and  the  officers. 
An  addition  to  the  Bradford  Building, 
which  has  been  moved  to  the  rear,  will  be 
built,  and  it  is  designed  to  have  there  four 
schoolrooms,  two  manual  training  rooms, 
an  assembly  room,  and  fifteen  music 
rooms.  These  contemplated  improvements 
will  enable  the  directors  to  take  all  the 
blind  girls  who  are  waiting  admission,  be- 
sides giving  them  an  opportunity  to  en- 
large the  curriculum.  A  post  graduate 
course  will  also  be  introduced  in  the  girls' 
department. 


APPLETONS' 

POPULAR    SCIENCE 

MONTHLY. 


MARCH,    1896. 


Three  Blind  Deaf-mutes. — Three  blind 
deaf-mutes  whose  faculties  have  been  devel- 
oped from  a  completely  latent  condition 
are  subjects  of  special  notice  in  the  report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Boston.  Edith  Thomas  is  described  as  fur- 
nishing convincing  testimony  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  system  which  is  pursued  in 
training  such  children.  She  has  a  good 
share  of  common  sense,  but  is  a  little  averse 
to  intellectual  exertion.  Yet  she  is  improv- 
ing fast,  gaining  knowledge  regularly  and 
systematically,  and  is  "  steadily  becoming 
more  skillful,  attentive,  thoughtful,  logical, 
and  earnest,  and  the  stream  of  her  thoughts 
grows  broader,  deeper,  and  richer."  She  is 
fond  of  letter-writing,  and  does  it  with  in- 
creasing facility  of  expression ;  while  her 
letters  show  that  she  appreciates  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  and  despite  her  privations  en- 
joys them  highly.  She  likes  reading  and  be- 
ing read  to,  but  wants  her  books  true  to  life, 
and  will  not  listen  to  fairy  or  highly  imagi- 
native stories.  She  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
rhythm  of  poetry,  and  Whittier  and  Tenny- 
son are  among  her  favorites.  She  dislikes 
arithmetic  and  is  backward  in  it,  but  is  pro- 
ficient in  geography.  She  has  learned  to  mold 
maps  in  clay,  and  is  able  to  repeat  accurately 
the  details  of  the  surface  of  the  regions  she 
has  studied.  At  the  school  commencement 
of  1894  she  modeled  the  map  of  Massachu- 
setts, divided  it  into  counties  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience,  and  pointed  out  the  natural 
features  and  the  towns  with  her  left  hand, 
while  with  her  right  hand  she  spelled  the 
names  into  the  hand  of  a  blind  classmate, 
who  announced  them.  She  has  become  a 
skillful  dolls'  dressmaker  without  the  aid  of 
patterns,  and  in  teaching  the  use  of  the 
Braille  typewriter  to  her  companions  she 
has  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian. Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  now  ten 
years  old,  came  to  the  institution  four  years 
ago,  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  ignorant  of 
language.  She  has  become  proficient  in 
reading,  writing,  elementary  zoology,  articu- 
lation, and  knitting  and  sewing  by  the  Sloyd 
method.  She  has  even  learned  to  use  her 
tongue  rather  than  talk  with  her  fingers. 
She  is  specially  interested  in  studying  ani- 
mal forms,  and  searches  out  the  minute  de- 
tails of  their  structure.  She  is  expected  to 
tell  all  she  can  discover  of  each  specimen 
given  her  ;  to  represent  it  in  clay ;  and  after- 
ward to  write  down  what  she  has  learned. 


Of  a  crayfish  studied  thus,  she  reported :  "  It 
has  eight  arms  and  two  legs  and  a  tail  and 
two  eyes,  it  has  an  body,  it  lives  in  the  wa- 
ter. The  body  is  hard  and  the  arms  and 
the  legs  are  not  strong,  they  are  soft." 
Tommy  Stringer  came  to  the  kindergarten 
department  feeble,  inert,  exhibiting  few 
signs  of  intelligence,  and  seemingly  devoid 
of  most  of  the  impulses  of  children.  He  is 
now  full  of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the 
world  about  him,  enjoys  life,  and  is  bright, 
affectionate,  and  extremely  fond  of  fun.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  some  of  his 
studies.  He  is  remarkably  interested  in  mat- 
ters of  housekeeping  and  domestic  economy. 
He  has  a  strong  bent  toward  zoological  study. 
In  a  talk  about  fish  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  backbone.  He  felt  it  carefully  from 
end  to  end,  and  then  passed  his  fingers  up 
and  down  his  own  backbone  to  show  the 
correspondence.  "  On  discovering  the  eyes, 
mouth,  nostrils,  etc.,  of  the  frog,  he  pointed 
to  similar  features  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he 
found  joints  in  the  frog's  hind  legs,  he  im- 
mediately began  looking  for  the  joints  of 
his  own  body  and  found  nearly  all."  No 
seeing  boy's  portrait  is  more  animated  in  ex- 
pression than  his. 


/3.  '  m 


Blind  People  on  the  Stage. 

A  very  interesting  concert  was  given 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  At  three 
the  hall  at  the  Perkins  School  was 
crowded  with  paying  friends  for  the  en- 
tertainment by  the  male  pupils,  young 
and  old.  The  orchestra  played  a  march 
and  Ernani  selections ;  John  Henley,  a 
march  on  the  organ;  Theodore  Leutz,  a 
Chopin  Nocturne,  as  arranged  for  violin 
by  Sarasate.  Harry  Mozealous  sang 
that  popular  sacred  song,  Holy  City;  the 
Glee  Club  gave  A  Nation's  Day  is  Break- 
ing, set  to  Weber's  music ;  and  the  boys 
all  united  in  our  national  songs,  illustra- 
ting their  story,  as  told  by  different  boys, 
though  America  was  strangely  omitted 
from  the  list.  In  a  different  line  were 
historic  fragments  about  Washington's 
career ;  the  Making  of  the  Flag,  in  which 
the  children  placed  on  a  prepared  board 
the  stripes  and  stars,  as  each  colony  and 
State  was  named,  and  its  order  of  admis- 
sion explained,  though  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  at  first  anew  stripe 
as  well  as  star  was  added  for  each  State ; 
but  this  proving  impracticable  with  the 
growth  of  the  Union,  it  was  decided  to 
permanently  resume  the  original  thirteen 
stripes,  and  let  the  stars  alone  indicate 
the  increasing  number  of  States.  Then 
followed  the  Building  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  each  block  inscribed  with  a 


letter  of  his  name,  and  illustrated  by  a 
recited  stanza.  j 

Then  we  were  invited  down-stairs  to  a 
basement  hall,  for  a  repetition  of  Strat- 
ton's  operetta,  Laila,  by  the  girls,  on  a 
deep    temporary    stage,    covered    with 
evergreen  trees  and  rushes,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  to  this  production.    Besides 
the  principals,  there  were  large  choruses 
of    schoolgirls  and  fairies,   and    m   the 
crowd  were  some  who  are  deaf  mutes  as 
well  as  blind.    They  all  moved  about  the 
stage  almost  as  well  as  seeing  people, 
though  slower,  and  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  a  decided  success.    In  this  per- 
formance the  pupils  had  all  shown  the 
greatest  interest,  and  the  stage  arrange- 
ments were  peculiarly  good,  especially 
the    concealment    of    the    green- draped 
fairies  among  the  trees;  and  it  was  amus- 
ing to  see  how  Tommy  Stringer  was  kept 
waving  his  handkerchief  at  the  proper 
times  by  the  touch  of  the  blind  girl  by 
his  side,  the  boy  being  able  neither  to 
hear  nor  shout. 


THE  LEEDS  MERCURY. 


FRIDAY,  March  6th,  1896. 


HELEN  KELLEB. 


TO  TEE  EDITOR  01'  THE  LEEDS  MEKCUBY. 


Sir, — In  December  last  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Oafcmonb,  Pennsylvania,  informed  your 
readers  that  Helen  Keller  had  in  four  months  become 
such  a  mistress  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Cicero 
that  she  was  able  to  write  a  letter  containing  500 
words  in  that  language  perfectly  correctly.  This  state- 
ment appeared  to  me  and  others  what  good  Sir  Stafford 
Northeote  would  have  called  a  thumper.  I  asked  for 
further  information.  The  months  wane  at  a  rate  quite 
as  alarming,  not  to  say  amusing,  as  that  at  whioh  the 
opposite  process  went  on  with  the  follows  in  yellow 
jerkins  under  the  masterly  treatment  of  old  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  It  seems  that  only  two  months  were  neces- 
sary for  Helen  to  acquire  that  which  a  olever  lad  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  can  hardly  gain  under  half  a  dozen 
years.  The  statement  is  made  in  such  good  faith  by 
Mr.  Wade  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  t 
your  readers  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  it  at 
second  hand,  as  be  (Mr.  Wade)  was  entirely  ignorant 
of    Latin.     I    infer    from,   your    correspondent's    letter 

j  that  Mr.  Anagnos  i3  responsible  for  this  ludicrous 
Story.    Any  one  at  all   acquainted  with   Latin  knows 

'{that  very  few  so-called   teachers  of  the  language  can 

'write  a  letter  of  either  500  or  50  words  "correctly.1' 
Just  as   the   Prioress   in  Chaucer   did    not    speak  the 
French  of  Paris,  but  that  of  Stratford-atte-Bow,  so,  no 
doubt,  the  Latin  of  Helen  Keller  is  not  that  of  O 
or  Cicero,    but  that  of  Smith's    "Prinoipia,"  Part   I. 

'  Were  it  otherwise,  then  a  liberty  might  be  taken  with 

a  well-known  line,   and  it  might  be  said   that   at  the 

Institution    for    the    Blind    at    Boston    the    teachers 

know 

To  Latin  prose  what  lead?  the  nearest  way. 

Such  assertions  as  these  can  only  injure  the  cause  they 
are  intended  to  advance. 

Mr.  Wade's  information  about  the  glove  alphabei 
will,  I  feel  sure,  be  of  real  service  to  the  blind  deaf 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  told  that  it  is  unknown 
in  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  when 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Helen  Keller  she  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  tolerably 
rapidly  by  merely  writing  Braille  with  the  initial 
finger  of  our  right  hands  on  each  other's  arms  or 
shoulders.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letter?  on  the  glove  it  would  be  well  to 
follow  the  plan  adopted  in  typewriting  machines — viz., 
to  have  the  most  frequently  recurring  letters  near 
to  each  other. 

To  the  Wind,  the  most  surprising  statement  in  Mr.  ' 
Wade's  letter  is,  however,  where  he  attempts  to  prove 

'  his  assertion  that  it  is  important  for  children  to  be 
taught  all  the  known  types  for  the  blind.  Tour 
correspondent  says  that  Helen,  bv  knowing  Moon,  was 
able  to  read  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  which 
was  only  published  in  that  type.  Now,  Sir,  this  is 
the  merest  moonshine.  I  had  in  my  hands  a  minute 
ago  a  volume  of  Burns,  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  supplied  me  with  long  before  Helen 
Keller  was  born.  It  has  gone  with  me  where  I  have 
gone  ever  since,  and  has,  in  fact,  accompanied  me  round 
the  world.  It  contains  not  only  the  poem  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wade,  but  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  "The  Mountain 
y,"  "To  a  Mouse,"  and  the  rest  of  the  immortals. 
But   even   if  the   association   had  r  :    to    supply 

us  with  Burns's  masterpieces,  Helen  could  for  herself, 
in  three  or  four  hours,  have  written  out  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night"  in  Braille  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last  for  her  own  use.     How  would  she  have  set  about 

,  this  if  she  had  only  known  Moon?  Clearly  have  I 
proved,  I  think,  that  Moon  is  perfectly  useless  to  any 
child   acquainted   with   Braille. — Yours,   &c, 

ALFRED  HIRST. 
Bus  warp  House,   near  Whitby,   March  4th. 
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Helen  Keller  With  The  Authors. 

NE  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  earl y 
spring  of  1895,  in  Mrs.  Dodge's 
Xjy  room,  we  first  met  Helen  Keller. 
1 1  cannot  give  expression  to,  nor  can  I 
altogether  explain  to  myself,  the  im- 
pression she  made  upon  us.  We  felt 
as  if  we  were  looking  into  a  perfectly 
clean,  fresh  soul,  exhibited  to  us  b}-a 
person  of  more  than  usual  intellect 
and  intelligence,  freely  and  without 
reserve.  Here  was  a  creature  who 
absolutely  knew  no  guile  and  no  sor- 
row; from  whom  all  that  was  impure 
and  unpleasant  had  been  kept:  a  child 
of  nature  with  a  phenomenal^  active 
mind,  one  who  knew  most  things  that 
were  known  to  men  and  women  of  ma- 
ture age  and  the  highest  culture,  and 
yet  who  had  no  thought  of  evil  in  her 
heart,  and  no  idea  that  wickedness 
or  sadness  exists  in  the  heart  of  others. 
She  was  a  revelation  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  us.  And  she  made  us  think 
and  shudder,  and  think  again.  She 
had  come  straight  from  the  hands  of 
God,  and  for  fourteen  years  the  world 
and  the  flesh  and  the  devil  had  not 
obtained  possession  of  her. 

Physically  she  is  large  for  her  years, 
and  more  full}'  developed  than  is  the 
ever}-  day  girl  of  her  age.  Her  face  is 
almost  beautiful,  and  her  expression 
is  charming  to  behold,  in  its  varying 
changes,  which  are  always  bright. 
Her  features  are  regular  and  perfect. 
And  she  moves  one  to  tears  even  when 
one  is  smiling  with  her. 

Speechless,  sightless  since  she  was 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  remembering 
absolutely  nothing-  of  sight  or  of 
sound,  she  lias  been  taught  in  some 
miraculous  way  (to  me  as  marvellous 
as  the  scienc&afeastrouomy)  to  express 
herself  rapidly  in  the  sign-language, 
and  even  by  the  vocal  organs.  Her 
voice  in  the  beginning  was  harsh,  and 
mechanical,  and  metallic,  but  distinct; 
and  her  articulation  still  is  slow,  but 
clear.  She  has  no  sense  of  the  sound 
she  utters,  but  she  utters  it  plainly 
enough.  Her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
told  her  ( by  the  sign -language  )  that 
I  had  written  a  book  about  Edinburg, 
and  she  said,  "  Ediuboro  must  be  a 
pretty  city,  "  giving  this  proper  pro- 
nunciation, "Ediuboro,"  with  which 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  Scotland  are, 
as  a  rule,  so  rarehy  familiar. 

She  has  been  taught  to  hear  by  the 
touch.  She  places  her  forefinger  on 
the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  with  her 
thumb  and  little  finger  on  the  throat 
and  vocal  cords  she  catches  what  is 
said,  and  repeats  it  in  her  turn. 

She  seems  to  have  a  sixth  sense. 
She  receives  and  understands  some- 
how what  of  course  she  cannot  hear. 
The  devotion  she  has  for  her  teacher 
is  beyond  all  words  ;  her  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  that  teacher  is  inex- 
pressibly touching ;  and  when  some 
one  spoke  of  this,  and  wondered  what 


VI 


would  become  of  Helen  in  case  of  any  ] 
separation,  the  child,  hearing  nothing) 
of  course,  turned  to  the  teacher,  and  | 
pulling   her   face    towards   her   own, 
kissed  her  on  the  lips,  as  if  to  say  she! 
<could  not  think  of  it.     This  to  me  was 
Ihe  most  startling  of  all  her  actions— 
almost  an  evidence   of  psychological 
impression.      She      had      perceived, 
■ih rough  some  unconscious  movement 
of  the  teacher's  hand,  which  she  held, 
the  teacher's  own  inmost  feelings  at 
the  suggestion  of  this  idea — perhaps  a 
new   one  even  to  her  ;  certainly  one 
never  before  entering  the  head  of  the 
child.     Miss   Sullivan   told   us   that, 
with  no  conscious  movement,  no  in- 
tentional or  perceptible  ' '  talking  with  | 
the  fingers, ' '  she  could  make  the  child  j 
follow  her  own  thoughts,  do  what  she 
wished  her  to  do,  go  where  she  wish- 1 
'  ed  her  to  go,  perform  any  of  the  acts  j 
of  "  mind-reading  "  which  the  profes- 
sional psychologists   exhibit   on  the 
stage,    or  in    an  amateur  way.     The 
teacher,    however,  was   not  aware  of' 
anything  like   phenomenal    thought- 
transferrence.      She  could  not  control 
the   child   except    b}'    the    power   of 
touch.      She   repeated    the    story   of 
Helen's  first  experience  of  death,  of 
her   first   notion  that   anything   like 
death  had  ever  come  into  the  world. 
The}r  had  entered  a  cemetery  with  her 
— a  word  of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
a  place  concerning  the  significance  or 
the  use  of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
when    the   child   suddenly   began    to 
weep  and  to  ask   what  it  all  meant. 
This,  however,  the  teacher  ascribed  to 
nothing  more  than  the  child's  pheno- 
menal perception  of  the  unexpressed 
feelings  of  those  about  her.     Death, 
and   the    idea    of    death,     she    never 
seems    to    have    grasped.       All    sad 
thoughts  and  lessons  have  been  kept 
away  from  her.     She  is  familiar  with 
history,   as  she    is    familiar   with  all 
literature.       She  knows  that  men  and 
women  are  now,  have  been,   and  are 
not  •  but  with  their  going  away,  and 
where  to,  and  why,  she  has  not  con- 
cerned herself.     No  doubt  she  thinks, 
simply,  that  the}'  have  gone  back,  for 
a    time,    to   the   sightlessness    which 
still  possesses  her ;    back   to  the  ab- 
sence of  the   sense    of  hearing  from 
which  she  suffers — although  not  un- 
pleasantly— back  to  the  condition  of 
want  of  speech  from  which  she  is  just 
emerging. 

She  has  read,  of  course,  all  the  books 
for  the  blind  which  have  come  within 
her  reach;  and  her  teacher  has  read  to 
her  the  standard  works,  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  other  tongues.  Speak- 
ing of  Edinburgh,  she  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  Scott's  association  with 
the  beautiful  old  cit}*,  and  she  told 
me,  vocally,  that  she  had  "read" 
Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward.  She 
knew  Mark  Twain's  works,  and 
laughed  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name.  She  knew  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin's  stories,  and  when  we  told 
her  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  approaching 
wedding  she  quoted,  out  loud,  "  Pat- 
sey's  "  remark  about  somebody  that 
"she'd  be  married  the  first  chance 
she  got."  She  asked  the  happy 
gentleman's  name;  girl-like,  she 
wanted  to  know  if  he  was  good-look- 
ing, and  she  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
so  reported.  And  then  she  said,  vo- 
cally always,  "What  a  queer  com- 
bination,  the  doubling  of  the  double 


'g's'  —  Riggs-Wiggin  ! "  Thus  ex- 
hibiting, with  all  her  deafness,  some 
miraculous  sense  of  sound.  She  said 
she  loved  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  wanted  to 
meet  her.  She  also  loved  Mark 
Twain,  and  she  laughed  heartily  at 
some  little  characteristic  story  of  the 
gentle,  serious  humorist,  which  her 
teacher  translated  to  her.  It  remind- 
ed her  of  a  scene  in  the  Old  Home- 
stead ;  and  then  we  learned  that  she 
had  "seen"  the  comedy,  and  knew 
all  about  it.  When  I  told  her  of  its 
presentation  at  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  scenes  are  laid,  and 
that  the  spectators  there  were  disap- 
pointed in  it,  and  said  "it  was  not 
acting,  but  just  a  lot  of  fellows  going 
about  doing  things,  "  she  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  spoke  of  the  difference  in 
the  ' '  point  of  view  ' ' — the  phrase  be- 
ing her  own. 

She  laughs  at  everything.  She 
smiles  with  even'  one.  Everything 
is  pleasant  to  her.  Ever3'body  is 
good.  God  grant  that  she  may  never 
find  out  the  innate  cussedness  of 
things  and  of  men  ! 

When  one  asked  her  if  she  thought 
she  saw  and  heard  in  her  dreams,  she 
replied  at  once  and  with  strong  em- 
phasis, "  I  am  sure  I  do  .  "  But  noth- 
ing that  she  had  dreamed  could  she 
remember  to  tell  us.  It  was  all  for- 
gotten when  she  awoke,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Dodge's  little  grandson,  to 
amuse  her,  put  into  her  hands  a  toy 
engine  and  car,  when  she  immediate- 
ly asked,  ' '  Where  are  we  going  to  on 
the  train?"  She  was  given  a  little 
bronze  figure  of  a  bull,  and  was  told 
it  was  by  Barye.  She  did  not  recog- 
nize it  as  Barye 's  work,  and  said  so. 
And  she  was  right.  Then  she  was 
handed  another  piece  of  sculpture, 
and  she  said  at  once,  "  That's  a  Barye 
lion."     And  again  she  was  right. 

Helen  came  to  see  us  at  our  own 
house  a  week  or  so  later.  And  there 
she  met,  by  a  prearranged  plan  ot  ours, 
Mr.  Howells  and  "Mark  Twain" — 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  her  own 
great  pleasure  and  theirs.  She  was 
prepared  to  see  Mr.  Clemens,  but  Mr. 
Howells  was  a  delightful  surprise  to 
her.  They  both  talked  to  .  her — 
through  the  teacher  and  through  her 
own  delicate  sense  of  touch  on  the 
lips.  "Mark"  told  her  stories, 
serious,  comic,  and  curious,  and  she 
understood,  appreciated,  and  enjoyed 
them  all.  She  asked  how  he  came  to 
adopt  his  nom  de  plume — the  words 
are  her  own.  He  repeated  the  already 
well-known  tale.  Told  her  that 
1  ■  Mark  Twain  ' '  meant  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  and  that  it  was  used  be- 
cause the  sound  of  the  word  ' '  Twain  ' ' 
' '  carried  further  ' '  than  the  words 
' '  two  fathoms.  This  she  comprehend- 
ed' at  once.  Then  he  added  that  it 
had  been  the  pseudonym  of  another 
pilot,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Clemens,  took 
it  and  used  it  when  the  original  had 
gone  into  port  and  did  not  need  it  any 
more.  And  Helen  added,  "And  you 
made  it  famous!"  He  said,  in  his 
serio-comic  way,  that  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  him,  because  he's 
sometimes  light  and  on  the  surface, 
and  sometimes — "  Deep,  "  interrupted 
the  child.  She  felt  his  hair  and  his 
face  in  a  tender,  inquisitive  way. — the 
only  one  of  us  whom  her  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  examine  in  that  man- 
ner— in  order  to  satisf}'  herself  as  to 
how    he    "looked."      A    few    of   the 


violets,  we  had  given  her  she  selected 
and  put,  herself,  into  the  proper 
button-hole  of  his  coat.  He  was  pe-  j 
culiarly  tender  and  lovely  with  her — 
even  for  Mr.  Clemens,  and  she  kissed 
him  when  he  said  good-by.  Ten  min- 
utes after  she  supposed  he  had  gone, 
and  after  their  adieus  had  been  made, 
he  came  into  the  dining-room  where 
she  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  and  put 
his  hand  on  her  head  in  passing  ; 
and  she  recognized  at  once  the  mere 
touch  of  his  fingers  on  her  hair,  al- 
though there  were  but  two  of  us 
whom  she  had  ever  met  before,  and 
they  but  once.  As  she  sat  oil  the 
sofa  we  approached  her,  in  turn,  and 
she  knew  us  all,  even  Mrs.  Hazle- 
hurst,  whom  she  called,  at  once,  by 
an  entirely  unfamiliar  and  uncommon 
name,  though  she  had  simply  met 
'her  as  she  entered  the  room. 

We  all  talked  to  her  in  turn.  She 
asked  about  the  dogs,  and  I  repeated, 
some  of  the  rhymes  I  had  written 
about  them,  foolish  and  silly  enough. 
But  she  understood  all  the  jingle  and 
all  the  plays  upon  wTords,  and  she 
said,  ' '  Why,  you  are  a  humorist  too. ' ' 
I  wish  she  were  right. 

When  Mrs.  Hutton  said  to  her,  "  I 
believe  you  like  to  talk  to  strangers, 
Helen,"  she  replied  immediately, 
"But  there  are  no  strangers  here." 
And  she  said  once,  apropos  of  no- 
thing— ' '  How  many  books  3-011  have! " 
She  had  come  directty  from  the  library 
door  to  her  sofa.  She  had  not  been 
told  that  it  was  a  libraiy.  She  had 
had  no  intimation  that  there  was  a 
book  in  the  room. 

In  the  dining-room  I  "showed'' 
her  a  quaint  little  wineglass  in  the 
shape  of  a  thistle.  She  felt  it,  rec- 
ognized at  once  the  flower  it  represent- 
ed, and  hesitated  to  accept  it  when  I 
told  her  that  I  wanted  her  to  carry 
it  home,  in  remembrace  of  me.  And 
when  I  explained  that  it  was  one  of  a 
set  brought  from  Scotland  years  be- 
fore dearly  prized  by  my  mother,  that 
but  one  of  them  had  ever  been  given 
away,  and  that  one  by  the  mother  to 
the  wife  that  now  is,  and  long  before 
there  was  amr  thought  of  such  a  thing 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  us,  she  drew 
my  face  to  hers  and  kissed  me — twice. 
I  felt  that  I  had  received  a  benediction. 

She  is  peculiarly  affectionate  and 
demonstrative  in  her  disposition. 
And  she  bestows  her  innocent  kisses 
upon  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  either 
sex  as  freety  and  as  guilelessly'  as 
the  ordina^  girl  of  fifteen  would  be- 
stow a  harmless  innocent  smile. 

She  came  to  us  again,  just  before 
the  last  Christmas,  to  meet  Miss 
Ellen  Teny,  b3'  especial  request  of 
both  of  them ;  and,  naturally,  the3' 
were  mutually  delighted  and  impress- 
ed. A  number  of  her  friends  and  ours 
dropped  in  during  the  afternoon,  and 
the  child  was  peculiarly  happ3^  among 
us  all.  Mrs.  Hutton  had  bought  for 
her,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  little  plaster 
cast,  which  she  recognized  as  a  lion- 
ess, admiring  the  freedom  and  action 
of  its  movements.  When  the  author 
of  Timothy's  Quest  entered,  I  said, 
"  This  is  a  literary  lioness,  Helen,  but 
3'ou  can  only  look  at  her  ;  she  belongs 
to  Mr.  Riggs.  "  When  the  author  of 
Hans  Brinker  camel  said,  "Helen, 
this  is  the  biggest  litera^  lioness  in 
the  whole  show. ' '  With  a  smile,  and 
a  caress  for  Mrs.  Dodge,  she  replied, 
at  once,  "All  the  lionesses  in  your 
menagerie  are  very  gentle  !  " 


When  she  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Sangster,  whom  she  had  never  met 
before,  she  said,  ' '  But  your  name 
should  be  Songster,  you  sing  so 
sweetly. " 

After  the  guests  had  gone  their 
different  ways  Helen  staid  behind  ' '  to 
talk  them  over  ; ' '  and  thus  summed 
up  Miss  Terry:  "Her  voice  is  soft, 
gentle,  and  low.  and  full  of  pathos. 
She  is  quite  as  divinely  tall  as  I  had 
pictured  her,  but  not  so  slender.  She 
is  full  of  tender  sympathy.  I  am 
not  at  all  disappointed  in  her.  And 
when  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  grandchild- 
ren she  kissed  my  hand  !  " 

At  Sir  Henry  Irving 's  invitation 
she  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  ' '  Charles 
the  First  ";  and  before  the  perform- 
ance she  was  carried  b}r  Mr.  Stoker  to 
the  dressing-room,  where  she  saw  the 
mimic  King  and  Queen,  entirely  equip- 
ped for  their  ports.  She  examined, 
carefully,  every  detail  of  costume, 
wig,  and  "  make-up  ";  and  then  from 
her  seat,  she  listened  to  the  story  of 
the  pathetic  pla}*,  as  told  her  b}r  Miss 
Sullivan,  through  the  medium  of  the 
sign-language  communicated  in  some 
miraculous  manner  from  hand  to 
hand. 

The  teacher  interests  and  impresses 
us  as  much  as  the  pupil .  Greater  love, 
greater  devotion,  greater  patience  was 
never  shown,  And  if  the  theory  is 
true  that  in  the  next  world  we  carry 
on  the  work  we  do  in  this,  what  reward 
can  she  have  hereafter  ?  In  the 
world  to  which  she  is  going  there  will 
be  no  blind,  no  deaf,  no  dumb  to  teach, 
no  helpless  to  care  for  ;  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  will  grow  upon  every  tree, 
and  all  the  souls  will  be  protected 
and  saved. — Lawrence  Huttoji,  i?i 
Harpers  Bazar,  Feb.  22,  '96. 


One  of  the  best  concerts,  in  jsoint  of 
artistic  excellence,  that  bag  ever  been 
given  in  Beverly  was  held  Friday  evening 
in  the  Unitarian  church,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Unity  club  of  that  church. 

The  talent  comprised  a  number  of 
young  men  from  the  Perkins'  Institute 
for  the  blind  of  South  Boston.  The  pro- 
gramme offered  contained  some  of  the 
best  of  classical  productions  and  it  was  a 
rare  treat,  as  well  as  a  surprise,  to  see 
those  young  men,  deprived,  as  we  think, 
of  the  most  important  sense,  render  them 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  professional  per- 
former. 

The  first  number  was  a  6ong  by  the 
quartette  rendered  in  a  finished  manner. 
Following  this  came  an  exquisite  fan- 
tasie  on  the  piano  by  Mozart,  by  Frank 
Webber  the  youngest  of  the  four  and  his 
delicacy  and  purity  of  tone  and  expression 
was  a  marvel.  A  pretty  violin  solo  by 
Theodore  Luce,  "The  Legend,"  gave  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  exercise  that  won- 
derfully developed  ear  for  harmony  so 
characteristic  of  the  blind  musicians. 

The  next  number  was  a  genuine  sur- 
prise Harry  Mazullus  was  announced  to 
sing  "The  holy  city."  Music  lovers  will 
appreciate  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
this  grand  song,  and  the  young  man  met 
every  requirement,  in  a  voice  pure,  strong 
resonant  and  of  beautiful  sweetness.  A 
storm  of  applause  greeted  him,  a  feature 
that  was  repeated  whenever  he  appeared. 
As  an  encore  number  he  Bang  very 
sweetly,  "Love's  Sorrow." 

A  cornet  solo,  a  duet  from  Normo,  for 
alto  and  baritone  horns,  vocal  duet, 
"On  to  the  field  of  glory,"  violin  solo, 
"Second  Mazurka,"  by  Mr.  Luce,  two 
more  splendidly  rendered  songs  by  Maz- 
ullus, "The  heart  of  a  sailor"  and  "The 
man-o'-warsman,"  vocal  duet,  "O  haste, 
crimson  morning,"  and  a  vocal  march, 
"The  trumpet  call,"  by  the  quartette, 
made  up  the  rest  of  a   very  pleasing  pro- 
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THURSO  VY  MIRCH.  5,  1896. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PERKINS  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tute For  the  Blind.  I  had  been  there 
previously,  but  at  this  time  I  experi- 
enced far  different  sensations.  In- 
ci  eased  enthusiasm,  renewed  zeal,  an 
energizing  spirit  seem,  to  pervade  my 
whole  being. 

I  might  have  felt  pad,  but  that  im- 
pression was  not  to  be  classed  in  that 
depressing  list.  I  felt  happy,  because 
they  were  happy,  and  I  feasted  on  the 
good  things  I  heard  and  saw  that  morn- 
ing. 

"It  was  not  I  that  changed,  but  cir- 
cumstances changed  me."  "I  lived  for 
the  day  in  the  day,"  was  royally  enter- 
tained by  tiie  little  sightless  pupils  of 
that  delightful  home-training  school. 

The  welcome  received  from,  Director 
Michael  Anagnos,  Matron  Isabel  Gree- 
ley and  cordial  corps  of  teachers  was  a 
pleasant  passport  to  the  inner  walls; 
and  once  within  a  scene  of  wonder  and 
beauty  met  our  expectant  eyes.  As  we 
passed  from  the  corridor  to  the  hall,  we 
met  several  of  the  inmates,  not  a  few  of 
them  in  maturer  manhood,  but  all  so 
cheerful,  buoyant  and  happy. 

The  rustling  of  our  gowns,  seemed  to 
amuse,  and  infuse  fhem  with  renewed 
pleasantry,  and  as  they  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  and  responded  to  the  sim- 
ple "Good  morning"!  faces  seemed  ra- 
diant with  gladness.  Their  outer  vi- 
sion dark  and  cloudless,  but  the  inner 
light  engraved  and  permeated  each  and 
every  face.  What  a  delightful  and 
health-giving  lesson  of  contentment!  I 
can  never  suitably  express  my  grati- 
tude to  those  dear  sons  and  daughters 
of  misfortune  for  that  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. ( 


Everywhere  life,  movement,  children's  J 
voices,   laughter,     and  the  yellow  sun-  , 
shine     pouring     down     on  the  massive 
stone  building,  penetrating  the  panes  of 
spotless  glass,   gave  additional   beauty 
to  the  scene  before  me.    As  one  has  said  , 
"My  own  senses  were  striped  in  beauty 
andj  admiration."     How    mysterious    it 
all  seemed,  so  pleasant,  so  peaceful,  like 
a  beautiful  day  dream.       How  angels 
must  wonder  at  such  a  pathetic  picture! 

An  operetta,  Laila,  in  three  parts  by 
G.  W.  Stratton,  was  brought  out  by  the 
girls  of  the  Home,  with  Tommy  String- 
er, Willie  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
who  are  deaf  and  blind.  The  following 
is  the  program: — 
Overture,    Ballet    Music  to  Rosa- 

munde,    Schubert 

Misses  Bannon,     Roeske,     Welfoot  and 

Muldoon. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

Laila  Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar   Mother| 

Fairy  Queen      | 

Louisa  Warrener 
Mountain  Children! 

Elizabeth  Caulfield 
Katherine  Dugan 
Chorus  of  Fairies 

(Fairy  bringing  the  crown). Willie  Robin 
Chorus  of  Mountain  Children 
(With   the  mountain     children,     Edith 
Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer.) 

Accompanist  Miss  H.  W.  Bustin 

PLOT. 
ACT  I. 

A  band  of  mountain  children  are 
spending  the  day  in  merry-making. 
They  are  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  a  bepgar-woman  and  her  children, 
whom  they  repulse,  but  Laila,  the  fa- 
vorite, steps  forward,  and  rebuking  here 
playmates,  persuades  them  to  invite  the 
new-comers  to  join  their  feast. 
ACT  II. 

Later  in  the  day  Laila,  wandering 
alone  in  search  of  flowers,  loses  her  way. 
Weary  and  frightened,  as  night  comes 
on  she  kneels  to  ask  aid  from  her  guar- 
dian angei.  In  the  midst  of  her  prayer 
fairies  appear  and  at  her  entreaty,  offer 
to  guide  her  back  to  her  playmates. 
ACT.  III. 

Meanwhile  the  mountain  children 
have  sought  in:  vain  for  their  favorite. 
They  are  lamenting  her  loss  when  Laila 
appears,  led  by  the  fairies.  The  fairy 
queen  tells  the  children  that  it  was  she 
who  appeared  to  them  that  morning  in 
the  guise  of  a  beggar-woman  in  order 
to  test  their  kindness  of  heart  and  to 
discover  who  among  them  was  most 
worthy  of  honor.  She  then  crowns 
Laila  queen  of  the  festival  and  all  unite 
in  a  joyous  song. 

I  have  not  space  to  particularize  each 
part,  but  my  first  and  last    wish  was.  , 

oh!  that  everybody  could  see  and  hear 
as  1  am  this  day.  It  was  a  success 
every  way,  and  if  possible  would  insert 
■  right  here  the  entire  story  sung  and 
I  performed  by  the  little  ones.  Secure  by 
I  all  means  for  family  entertainment  amd 
I  instruction  The  Ninth  Annual  Report 
J  of  the  Kindergarten  For  the  Blind. 
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KINDERGARTEN  NEWS. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  APRIL,  1896. 

We  have  received  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain,   a  document  of  152 
pages.     It  contains  a  picture  of  the  main 
building  as  it  will  appear  when  completed 
according  to  the  original  plan,   a  fine 
portrait  of  "Willie  Robin  as  she  appears 
in  a  recent  photograph,  and  a  picture  of 
Willie  and  two  of  her  playmates  sitting 
in  the  open  air  on  a  summer  day  and. 
talking    together,    with    their    fingers. 
Tommy  Stringer    is  given  a  full- page 
picture  showing  him  in  the  act  of  read; 
ing  from  a  large  book,  with  an  autogragh 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  two 
smaller  pictures  showing  how  Tommy 
looked  the  day  that  he  entered  the  kin- 
dergarten and  how  he  looks  now.    There 
is  still  another  pathetic  picture  in  this 
book,  that  of  Horner  B.  Wardwell,  a  boy 
of  five  years  who  is  nearly  blind  and. 
totally  deaf,  who  has  a  special  teacher. 
The  report  is  full  of  interesting  details 
regarding  the  institution  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  in  it  and  all  friends  of  the 
blind  kindergarten  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  ought  to  possess  themselves  of 
one.    The  needs  of  this  institution  are 
greater  this  year  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  children 
which  seek  its  fostering  care. 

A  Plat  by  Blind  Childken. 

A  large  crowd  was  present  at  the  play 
given  Washington's  birthday  by  the  girl's 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  museum  hall  of  the  South  Boston 
Institution,  in  which  the  operetta  "Laila" 
was  given,  was  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  wished  to  see  it,  aLd 
was  filled  long  before  the  rise  of  the  cui- 
tain.  Although  the  operetta  is  a  simpJe 
one,  it  seems  marvelous  that  the  childi  en 
should  be  able  to  produce  it  at  all,  ytt 
they  moved  about  the  stage  as  gracefully 
and  easily,  aud  took  their  right  places  a» 
certainly,  as  if  they  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  all  their  faculties.  The  music 
was  sweet  and  varied,  and  was  sung  by 
the  children  with  taste  and  expression. 
Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  appeal  - 
ance  on  the  stage  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
children,  Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer 
and  Willie  Robin.  The  morning  presen- 
tation of  the  play  was  such  a  success 
that  there  was  a  unanimous  request  that 
it  might  be  reproduced  in  the  afternooD, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  the  presen- 
tation being  received  with,  if  anything, 
greater  favor  than  in  the  morning. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN, 


Saturday,  April  11,  1896. 


Pupils  from  the  Perkins' 

Institution  Give  a 

Musicale. 


At  the  St.  Johns'  Church  They 

Show  Their  Ability  as 

Musicians. 


0!NE  of  the  finest  concerts  that 
has     been     listened    to    in 
South  Boston  for  some  time 
was    given    on    Wednesday 
evening  in  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church  by 
the    band    and    glee    club    from    the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  director  was  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner,  and  he  filled  his  position 
admirably.  Miss  Abbie  May  Evans, 
the  well  known  reader,  ably  assisted  in 

the  entertainment. 

The  programme  was  an  exceptionally 
line  one  and  was  as  follows  :- 

PART  I. 

Selection  from  "Stradella" Flotow 

Band. 

The  Holy  City Adams 

Mr.  Harry  Mozealous. 
Reading,  "A  Young  Minister's  Success" 
Miss  Abbie  May  Evans. 

Cavatina  Roff 

Mazurka Wienlawski 

Mr.  Theodore-  C.  Leutz. 

Second  Andante  and  "Waltz Heinecke 

Band. 

The  Trumpet  Calls  Away H.  M.  Dow 

Glee  Club. 

PART  II. 

Tramp,  Tramp  (Horn  Solo) Rollinson 

Mr.  John  Henley. 

Selections  from  Ermani Verdi 

Band. 
Reading,  "Jimmy  Brown's  Steam  Chair' ' 
Miss  Abbie  May  Evans. 

Man  O'Warsman Marchant 

Mr.  Harry  Mozealous. 

Second  Air  Varie  (for  clarinet) Mohr 

Mr.  Frank  Weaver. 

Allois  Quickstep Heinecke 

Band. 

Although  God  in  his  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  that  these  young  men  should 
be  without  the  sense  of  sight  yet  in  his 
infinite  mercy  and  goodness  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them  many  gifts  and 
talents.  The  young  men  from  the 
Institution,  by  their  excellent  playing, 
showed  that  they  possessed  rare 
musical  ability. 

The  band  played  well  and  seemed  to 
put  their  whole  life  into  their  work. 

As  a  baritone  vocalist  to  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  Mr.  Harry  Mozealous. 
He  rendered  his  notes  clearly  and 
every  word  could  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

Perfect  harmony  prevailed  in  the 
violin  solos  by  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Leutz. 

Miss  Evans  gave  her  readings  in  a 
very  impressive  manner  which  com- 
pletely captivated  the  audience.  She 
was  called  forth  several  times  aud  on 
each  occasion  read  an  appropriate 
selection. 


Mr.  John  Henley  and  Mr.  Frank 
Weaver  both  played  finely,  while  the 
song  by  the  Glee  Club  was  much 
appreciated. 

From  fa  musical  point  of  view  the 
concert  was  in  every  respect  a  delight- 
ful one  and  (he  applause  which  was 
heard  throughout  the  church  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  selection  was  loud 
and  continued. 


MONDAY,    APRIL    13.    1896. 


A  FORTUNE    DISTRIBUTED. 

More      Than      $380,000      for 
Charity  and  Education. 


Bequests  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Vose  Have 
Become  Operative. 


By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Dickinson 
on  Saturday  last,  the  public  bequests  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Vose  become  opera- 
tive, and  more  than  .$380,000  is  released  to 
many  of  the  more  prominent  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  Boston.  In  de- 
tail these  bequests  are  as  follows: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital "30  000 

McLean  Asylum l  qn'onn 

Aged  and  Indigent  Feinsteik. ......... ."..'.*.;.'.*.';   800)0 

Home  for  AgeS  Men "   g  0000 

Children's  Mission 20000 

Boston  Seamen's  Aid  Society loooo 

Institute  of  Technology . .'.'.'.' 25  ono 

1- arm  School .  TRnon 

Industrial  Aid 10000 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches..'.'.'.".'.".".'.'.'.'.'   IOOOO 
teniae  Orphan  Asylum 1:V0oo 

?„\£vH.?splSal  for  Women  and  Children 26,000 

Institution  for  the  Wind 10  000 

temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute .'.'.'"      16000 

Warren  street  chapel  (Barnard  Memorial)...',.'   10000 

Provident  Association 10  000 

Children's  Friend  Society .' 20000 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts '      ~>1'om> 

Christian  Union 10  000 

Eye  and  Kar  Infirmary 16*00(1 

Cruelty  to  Animals... ."..".... 10000 

Home  for  Colored  Women siooo 

Residue   equally   between   Technology   and 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

So   seldom  are   public   bequests   made   on 
so  magnificent  a  scale  that  naturally  there 
may    be    some    curiosity    in    regard    to    the 
family   through   whose   thoughtfulness   and 
generosity  the  community  will  long  be  bene- 
fited.   The  Voses  lived  in  a  modest  way  for 
a  long  term  of  years  in  a  house  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Washington  street,  a  little  dis- 
tance  above    Eliot    street.      Mr.    Vose    was 
engaged    in    the    wholesale    shoe    business, 
and    started   his    fortune    there,    though   he 
added    vastly    to   it   by   his   good   judgment 
in  real  estate  investments.     He  was  a  pro- 
minent holder  of  the  stock  of  the  Boylston 
Market    Association,    and    is    supposed    to 
have  profited  considerably  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  building  in  order  to  make  a  place 
for  the  handsome  modern  block,  which  now 
occupies  the  entire  site  where  the  market 
stood   so   long.     Mr.    Vose   died   before    his 
wife,   and  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  ' 
her.      They    had    only    one    child— at    least, 
only    one    living— and   she   was    married    to 
Mr.    George     Dickinson.      There     were    no 
grandchildren,    and    when    Mrs.    Vose    died 
all  the  estate  went  to  her  daughter,  to  be 
held    in    trust    for   the    ultimate   benefit    of 
the    institutions     mentioned   .above.       Mrs 
Dickinson   lived    on   Boylston   street,    oppo- 
site   the    Common.      She    was    fond    of    her 
home,  and  stayed  there  long  after  the  build- 
ings all  about  her  had  been  taken  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  her's  being  the  last  house  in 
that  part  of  the  street  to  resist  the  advance 
of  tradesmen. 
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IN    AID  OF    THE 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

2  to  5,  Saturday,  April   18,   1896, 

19  BUCKINGHAM  STREET.  Admission    10  Cents. 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  will  give  a  reception  in  the 
building,  at  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  A nril  21,  at  3  o'clock.  The  ex- 
ercises in  the  hall  will  begin  at  3.30.  Dean  Hodges 
will  deliver  an  address.  The  committee  comprises: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appletou,  Miss 
Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John 
Chipman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  and 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

THE  BOSTON  BUDGET  I 
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APRIL  19,  1896. 


Tbe  ladies'  visiting  committee  will  give  a 

reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  In 
Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  S  P.  M.  Tbe  ex- 
ercises in  tbe  ball  will  begin  at  3.30  P.  M.,  when 
an  address  by  Dean  Hodges  will  be  the  feature. 
The  committee  includes  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack/Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Botch,  Miss  Annie 
0.  Warren. 
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Mrs    Louis  Agassiz. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  32,  1S96. 


FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
sfs.,  there  was  a  large  reception  yesterday 
afternoon,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga  Gardner, 
Mrs.  John  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
EL  B.  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss 
EiJith  Rotch,   Miss  Annie  Warren. 

At  3  P.  M.  about  300  guests  were  present, 
and  at  the  sounding  of  the  gong  the  little 
sightless  ones  came  trooping  down  the 
stairs  in  charge  of  their  instructors. 

Around  the  low  tables  they  were  grouped, 
and  were  at  once  busily  engaged  In  their 
kindergarten  work.  With  almost  the  same 
;is  the  seeing  children  they  strung  their 
beads,  wove  the  bright  colored  paper  Into 
pretty  designs,  sewed  and  wrote  composi- 
tions on  the  spring  flowers  and  the  robins. 

They  were  such  little  children,  their 

so  bright  and  sunny  that  it  was  hard 
bo  r.aJize  the  sadness  of  their  lot. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  was  as  usual,  so  merry  and 
full  of  pranks  that  the  undivided  attention 
of  his  particular  teacher  was  his. 

The  baby  of  the  school,  Homer  Wardwell 
of  Cambridge,  5  years  old,  who  is  also  deaf, 
blind  and  dumb,  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture, 
and  the  curly-headed  toddler  was  the  center 
of  attention. 

Between  Tommy  and  Baby  Homer  a 
great  friendship  has  sprung  up.. 

At  3:30  everybody  hurried  to  the  hall 
where  the  exercises  were  held.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Dean  Hodges, 
Mr.   Anagnos  and   Mrs.    Edna   Cheney   were 


on    the    platform.    Dr.    Samuel    Eli« 

sided    over   the   exercises   and  after   a   few 

words  of  greeting  said:— 

"As  you  all  very  well  know,  I  am  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Ladies'  Auxllliary  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  of  the  greatest 
help  to  this  kindergarten.  Their  object  is 
itwofold,  first  to  confirm  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  all  the  old  friends,  and 
second,  the  winning  of  new  friends.  Surely 
that  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  who  that 
has  come  here  for  the  first  time  and  seen 
these  sightless  little  ones  is  not  already 
their  friend?" 

He  then  announced  the  numbers  of  the 
programme,  which  was  in  every  instance 
well  carried  out.  The  programmes  were 
unique,  being  of  large  folded  sheets  printed 
with   the  raised  letters. 

The  numbers  were,  "Salute  to  Boston," 
orchestra;  song,  "Marjorle's  Almanac," 
girls;  piano  solo,  Guv  Jacobson;  recitation, 
"Dream  March  of  the  Children,"  Harry 
Rand  and  Frank  Ransom;  song,  "My 
Shadow,"  boys;  violin  solo.  Margaret 
Cobery;  song,  "The  Sweet  Red  Rose," 
Perella  and  Anastasia  Walsh;  recitation, 
"The  Swallow,"  girls;  sor.g,  "Down  In  the 
Grassy  Meadow,"  boys;  trio,  Brother 
Robin,"   girls;   medley,   orchestra. 

When  the  programme  was  half  over, 
Dean  Hodges  of  the  Theological  School  of 
Cambridge  gave  a  short  address  and  said 
in  part:— 

"The  place  and  the  day  are  the  sermon, 
and  the  voices  and  the  -children  are  the 
text.    It  is  for  us  to  listen,  say  and  do. 

"It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  place  per- 
vaded by  a  strong  personality.  We  cannot 
come  into  this  great  work  without  thinking 
of  Dr.  Howe.  This  work'  is  real  Christ- 
ianity—done  in  his  spirit  and  by  his  name. 

"This  is  not  only  a  wonderful  place,  but  a 
very  happy   place.    They  are  in   the  dark- 
ness, yet  they  are  not  afraid.    Many  think 
eat  deal  of  opportunity  as  necessary  to 
ms,   but  it  is  not  opportunity  so  much 
as  recognition  of  opportunity. 

"These  little  children  seem  to  appreciate 
fully  the  blessings  given  them.  It  is  for  us 
and  for  our  neighbors  to  provide  for  these 
little  ones.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  great 
procession  of  little. ones  who  ca.nnot  go  to  a 
kindergar 

"it  Is  a  great  thing  to  know  what  money 
will  do.  The  sum  that  goes  for  a  handsome 
dinner  will  take  a  child  out  of  a  wretched 
home  and  give  it  this  happiness.  It  is  for 
us  to  give  this  happiness." 

Dr.   Eliot    then  said  that  the  school  was 

most  prosperous  this  year.  There  have  been 

65    pupils,    the   largest   number   that   there 

has  ever  been.    The  current  expenses  have 

paid,    which    is    largely    due    to    the 


Ladles'  Auxiliary  and  in"  the  annual  ex- 
pense there  is  no  deficit.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  is  $2000 
a  year.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  funds 
should  be  raised. 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    22.    1£96. 


ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Reception  Given  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution— Address  by  Dean  Hodges 
of  Cambridge. 

It  is  good  for  us  in  these  modern  days  of 
hurry  and  worry  and  consequent  lack  of 
repose  and  time  for  serious  thought,  to 
come,  now  and  then,  face  to  face  with  pa- 
thetic facts  that  shall  touch  the  heart,  and 
make  us  remember  our  own  mercies  and 
pity  the  sorrows  of  others  less  fortunate. 
And  that  is  why  the  public  exercises,  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  of  the  scholars  who 
are  being  taught  to  see  aright  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  are  not  only  Inter- 
esting but  profitable.  And  if  anyone  doubts 
that  those  little  sightless  ones  are  receiv- 
ing more  at  the  hands  of  the  people  than 
they  are  giving,  one  solemn  earnest  hour 
spent  in  watching  not  only  what  they  are 
learning  to  do,  but  the  patient  and  even 
happy  spirit  with  which  they  endure  what 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflic- 
tions, will  put  an  end  to  that  supposition. 
Yesterday  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
reception  at  the  kindergarten  building, 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street,  given  by 
the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  board,  and  at 
which  the  children  themselves  are  the  chief 
entertainers.  After  a  half-hour  spent  in 
inspecting  the  different  departments  and 
seeing  how  these  children  live  and  what 
deft  work  their  nimble  fingers  accomplish 
In  their  struggle  after  the  light  of  educa- 
tion, the  hall  was  packed  at  3.80  to  listen  to 
what  the  children  had  to  say  and  do. 

In  opening  the  exercises,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  presided,  said  that  as  usual  he 
was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  kindergar- 
ten; that  the  object  was,  as  usual,  to  make 
friendB  for  the  institution;  and  that  no  one 
can  visit  this  institution  without  becoming 
a  friend  for  life. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme, 
which  was  handsomely  printed  in  the  blind 
alphabet  style  in  raised  letters,  was  a  sa- 
lute to  Boston  by  the  kindergarten  orches- 
tra, which  included  mouth  organs,  flutes, 
drums,  trumpets  and  the, usual  children's 
pieces;  but  it  was  played  with  much  more 
than  the  usual  children's  skill.  This  was 
followed  by  a  song,  "Marjorie's  Almanac," 
by  the  girls.  Guy  Jacobson,  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  kindergarten,  played  a  piano  solo, 
and  Harry  Rand  and  Frank  Ransom  gave 
a  recitation,  "Dream  March  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

All  the  boys  then  joined  in  a  song,  "My 
Shadow," and  little  Margaret  Cobery  played 
a  violin  solo,  after  which  two  little  girls, 
Julia  Persella  (an  Italian  who  a  few  months 
ago  could  not  speak  English)  and  Anastasla 
Walsh  sang  about  "The  Sweet  Red  Rose." 

Dean  Hodges  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge  was  then  introduced  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  said  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
steady  unity  bearing  testimony  in  all 
schools  to  the  oneness  in  moral  education; 
whether  it  be  the  public  schools,  the  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  or  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  the  moral  Unity  is  apparent. 

Dean  Hodges  in  a  felicitous  address  said 
his  part  was  only  to  say  aloud  what  all 
were  feeling— as  if  a  lay  member  of  the 
church  should  rise  in  the  congregation  and 
state  the  feelings  of  all  listeners  to  the  ser- 
mon; adding  that  he  might  advocate  that 
plan  in  all  congregations  but  his  own!  The 
place  and  day,  he  said,  are  memorable.  We 
are  all  Interested  in  the  development  of 
these  children.  No  one  has  passed  the 
criticism  on  this  afternoon's  sermon  of 
sleep.  He  thought  the  occasion  illustrates 
the  maxim  of  Dr.  Howe,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome."  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  distinct  personality  in  such  a 
work.  Just  as  Dr.  Armstrong  will  always 
be  connected  with  Hampton,  so  will  Dr. 
Howe  be  connected  with  our  institutions 
for   the  blind.      We   cannot   come    into   the 


"presence  of  this  group  of  sightless  ones 
without  thinking  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  day  he 
first  met  Laura  Bridgman  should  be  marked 
with  a  red  letter— one  in  the  cause  of  human 
progress.  This  work  among  the  blind  is  the 
doing  over  again  of  the  miracles.  It  is  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  what  Christ  said: 
"Greater  things  shall  ye  do  In  my  name." 
This  development  strikes  tls  not  only  as 
wonderful  in  itself,  but  wonderful  in  show- 
ing us  how  happy  these  children  are  in 
spite  of  their  hindrances.  These  children 
are  in  darkness,  but  are  not  afraid.  It  is 
not  opportunity,  but  recognition,  that  makes 
success.  Many  who  otherwise  are  hedged 
about  with  insurmountable  difficulties  are 
here  given  opportunity;  and  what  a  privi- 
lege, to  be  the  instruments  of  such  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  good  for  us,  too.  We  cannot 
come  here  without  a  new  lesson.  We  can- 
not go  home  and  complain  of  our  lot  after 
seeing  these  children's  contentment.  When 
privileges  and  blessings  become  fewer,  we 
appreciate  them  more.  These  children  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  brought  to  them 
far  more  than  do  ordinary  children,  or  than 
we  appreciate  ours.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
give  joy  to  little  children.  This  leading 
them  from  darkness  into  light  is  a  privi- 
lege, and  one  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
share. 

We  must  remember  those  who  are 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  darkness  un- 
less we  help  them,  not  only  with  sympathy, 
hut  with  money.  Money  is  used  in  so  many 
foolish  and  unwise  ways,  sometimes  thrown 
away  and  sometimes  worse.  The  money 
spent  on  a  single  dinner  will  some- 
times place  a  child  in  this  institution 
and  give  it  a  chance  for  development.  Is  n't 
it  worth  while  tq  do  this?  To  minister  to 
those  who  sit  In  the  darkness  and  lead  them 
out  into  the  light?  After  Dean  Hodges  had 
finished,  two  little  girls  recited  a  dainty 
poem,  "The  Swallow,"  which  was  heartily 
applauded;  the  boys  followed  with  a  song, 
"Down  by  the  Grassy  Meadow,"  and  three 
girls  followed  with  a  trio,  "Brother  Robin," 
both  of  which  were  spring  songs  of  unusual 
interest,  as  sung  by  the  little  sightless  ones. 

The  last  thing  on  the  programme  was  a 
medley  by  the  orchestra,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  gusto. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  added  a  few  words  about 
the  work   of  the  kindergarten. 

"I  cannot  plead  for  these  children,"  he 
said,  "without  pleading  for  all  children.  All 
education  is  bound  up  with  other  education. 
The  training  of  one  set  of  minds  Involves 
the  training  of  others.  The  higher  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  the  lower  educa- 
tion; but  we  can  turn  the  thing  around  and 
say  the  lower  education  as  exemplified  here 
does  a  great  deal  for  the  so-called  higher 
education.  Could  we  but  carry  through 
every  grade  the  childlike  naturalness  that 
prevails  here,  then  would  the  true  educa- 
tion be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  These 
children  show  a  brightness  that  can  only 
spring  from  cheerful  natures,  and  which  if 
carried  out  through  the  world  would  trans- 
form the  whole  system  of  education.  The 
children  of  the  kindergarten  are  trained  in 
every  possible  way;  not  only  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  educated,  but  their  hands, 
also,  and  in  some  practical  way." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  told  of  Tommy  Stringer's 
anxiety  to  bake  some  muffins— having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  and  baking  his  muffins 
he  would  eat  no  other  bread  until  his  own 
were  all  gone— and  how  he,  in  an  investi- 
gating fit,  removed  a  faucet  and  brought 
on  a  small  deluge  in  the  institution,  but  in- 
sisted on  replacing  the  faucet  himself,  and 
did  it."  Now  what  more  can  we  want  of 
industrial  education  that  that?"  he  asked. 
"Can  the  Mechanics'  Art  School  do  more?" 

"Don't  limit  your  sympathies,  however, 
to  Tommy  Stringer,"  he  continued.  "The 
other  children  have  characters  just  as 
lovely  and  minds  just  as  active,  and  they 
all  need  help."  He  then  told  how  a  group 
of  kindergarten  children  got  up  a  little 
concert  last  year  and  raised  five  dollars. 
"And  what  do  you  suppose  they  did  with 
it?  They  gave  it  to  their  good  director  to 
use  in  helping  other  children  into  the  kin- 
dergarten. What  school  does  better  than 
that?  Raising  money  by  means  of  such 
simple  resources  as  one  can  command  to 
help  others  is  the  best  anyone  can  do.  It 
does  us  good  to  know  these  things.  The 
good  things  done  and  said  and  thought  all 
help  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  life  clearer 
and  more  helpful."  In  reference  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Roeske,  the  blind  music  teacher, 
who  has  passed  away  since  the  last  recep- 
tion, he  believed  that  "since  'the  enfolder 
of  her  quiet  eyelids'  had  been  lifted  Miss 
Roeske  sees  as  she  never  saw  before,  and 
that  the  thing  she  sees  43  the  best  of  her 
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mortal  life  is   the   work   she  did   for  other 
sightless  children." 

"But  the  kindergarten  is  still  very 
young,"  he  went  on.  "We  not  only  want 
sympathy,  we  want  help.  There  are  al- 
ready sixty-five  children  here,  but  there 
are  others  eagerly  waiting  to  come  in,  but 
must  be  denied  for  lack  of  room.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  of  this  year  will  be  met, 
thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary;  but  there  is  still  a  debt  of 
44,000,  and  the  interest  of  .$2000  to  be  met. 
'e  want  you  all  to  help  pay  this  debt,  and 
to  interest  all  your  friends  to  help  also. 
w«  must  build  on  and  on  and  on  until 
every  blind  child  can  be  helped,  and  that 
When  help  is  most  needed.  Surely,  there  Is 
not  a  heart  but  what  must  feel  a  twinge 
at  the  thought  of  every  child  who  waits 
for  the  chance  he  should  have  now,  and 
there  are  many  such.  Come,  help  to  widen 
this  sphere,  lift  this  enterprise,  make  this 
kindergarten  co-equal  with  the  wants  of 
the  little  blind  children."  H.  M.  W. 


Some  idea  of  what  astonishing  work  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  accomplishes  on  good 
material  was  given  yesterday  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Tommy  Stringer,  who  came  there 
only  a  very  few  yoars  ago,  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  inert  human  flesh.  ITc  could  not  see 
or  hear  or  talk,  or  even  walk,  essentially  like  a 
baby  of  six  months,  although  he  was  four 
years  old.  There  was  litlle  prospect  that  he 
ever  would  kuow  more,  until  Mr.  Auagnos, 
in  his  Chriflt-Uke  work  of  healing  the  blind 
by  opening  their  mental  vision,  found  the  lit- 
tle fellow.  Yesterday  he  sat  on  the  platform, 
as  bright  and  weli-behaved  and  handson 
boy  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  He  knew  every- 
thing that  happened,  and  talked  it  over  with 
his  fingers  with  his  teacher.  His  autographs 
were  passed  around  the  room,  and,  to  make  it 
short,  his  development  is  already  beyond  that 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  And  this  rescue  cf  a  rare 
wit  from  utter  loss  is  what  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  can  dp.  Who  wouldn't  help  it 
along  in  its  noble  work? 
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FULL  OF  LOVE  AND  SUNSHINE. 


The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
Formally  Opened  Yesterday. 


Event  Marked  by  a  Reception  to  East. 

em  Kindergarten  Association  —  A 
Pleasing  Gift  and  Kindly  Letter 
from  an  Inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  house  was  for- 
mally opened  yesterday— the  anniversary 
of  Probel's  birthday— by  a  largely  attend- 
ed reception  In  the  afternoon  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, to  whose  efforts  the  establishment 
of  the  house  is  due. 

In  the  morning  the  first  class  of  19  little 
ones  spent  the  time  in  the  bright,  sunny 
classroom  on  the  second  floor,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Florence  Scales,  the  teacher,  and 
the  heal  resident,  Miss  Martha  ReedH 
Spalding.  The  house  was  bright  withv 
flowers  se.it  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw, 
and  the  guests  were  received  by  the 
president.  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  and  the 
vice-presidents,  Miss  I,.  B.  Pingree,  Miss 
Ann  L.  Page,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds  and 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  by  Misses  Fan- 
nie B.  Curtis,  Anna  W.  Devereaux,  H.  A. 
Niel,  Annie  O.  Reed  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Har- 
rlrnan. 

Every  one  was  delighted  with  the  pleas- 
ant rooms.  Those  on  the  first  floor  were 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Henry  Grew  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wadsworth,  while  the  schoolroom 
was  equipped  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, which  gave  all  the  material  and 
furnishings. 

The  Chestnut  Street  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Gar- 
land and  the  late  Miss  Weston,  have 
been  collecting  funds  to  the  amount  of 
nearlv  $500,  which  they  wish  to  use  for  a 
memorial  of  their  beloved  teacher.  She 
was  so  greatly  interested  in  the  Peabody 
house,  that  they  will  take  a  portion  of 
the  money  and  furnish  a  library  for  the 
children  of  the  school.  The  rest  will  be 
used  as  a.  "festival  fund,"  to  enable  the 
children  to  celebrate  the  various  holidays 
of  the  vear. 

A  vrev  pleasing  gift  of a  doHand  some  tin 
dishes  came  from  Edith  Thomas,  a  blind 
and  deaf  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  South  Boston.  This  letter  accompanied 
the  gift: 

The  Idea  of  dressin/i  a  dull  as  a  present  to 
eonie  poor  <'hilol  was  Edith's  own,  and,  as  ber 
teachers  were  interested  ln  seeing  what  the  re- 
sult world  be  If  KditU  were  left  entirely  in- 
dependent ln  carrying  otlt  her  project,  no  one 
gave,  her  the  least  aid  of  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  the  planning,  rutting,  fitting  or  sewing 
of  the  rlotbes  or  the  crocheting  of  the  enp. 
All  was  done  bv  Edith  in  her  free  time,  or  in 
"exhibition  hour"  on  Thursday  mornings,  when 
the.  pupils  whose  classes  are  not  reciting  are 
allowed  to  engage  ln  "busy  work"  if  they  wish 

The  loving  spirit  with  which  each  stitch  has 
been  set,  and  the  generosity  which  could  not 
control  itself  without  adding  the  little  tin 
dishes  (earefulh-  selected  by  Edith  and  paid  for 
out  of  her  own  money),  cannot  fail.  It  is  be- 
lieved, to  make  these  simple  gifts  acceptable. 
Edith  hopes  they-  will  give  pleasure  to  the  kiu- 
dergarten  children. 

The  doll  is  fully  dressed,  the  sewing  of 
each  garment  being  very  neatly  done. 

The  occupants  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
house  are  Miss  Martha  Reed  Spalding, 
Miss  Florence  Scales,  Miss  Case,  Miss 
Tuttle  and  Miss  Gaylord.  The  last  three 
served  refreshments  at  a  prettily  dec- 
orated table. 


THURSDAY,    APRIL    23.    1896. 


IN    HONORING   THE  WORK  WE   HONOR 
THE    WORKER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  full  and 
faithful  report  in  this  evening's  Transcript 
of  yesterday's  exercises  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind.  The  fidelity  of  the  re- 
port called  to  mind  one  defect  In  the  exer- 
cises. With  all  the  noble  words  spoken  by 
Dean  Hodges  and  Dr.  Eliot,  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  made  to  the  work  of 
the  teachers  in  the  kindergarten,  and  since 
a  sympathetic  public  interests  itself  so 
largely  in  this  beneficent  institution,  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  little  blind  children 
feel  that  a  public  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices of  these  noble  instructors,  through 
your   columns,   might   not   be   improper. 

The  almost  miraculous  development  of 
the  blind  children  has  not  been  spontaneous. 
Their  present  remarkable  condition,  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  yesterday  to  de- 
light and  fill  with  wonder  a  large  audience 
of  cultured  people,  is  due  only,to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  devoted  women  who  have  given 
up  their  own  lives  that  these  afflicted  ones 
might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. When  we  think  with  gratitude  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  of  these 
blind  have  been  opened,  and  of  the  great 
light  that  has  come  to  these  that  sit  ln 
darkness,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
agency  is  the  teacher  herself. 

Indeed,  all  the  glowing  commendations 
paid  yesterday  to  the  kindergarten  and  its 
work,  and  all  the  exercises  by  the  children 
themselves,  could  be  considered  as  tributes 
to  these  instructors.  Well  do  they  deserve 
praise.  A  skill  and  aptitude  demanded  in 
few  other  callings,  and  a  patience  and 
faithfulness  almost  infinite,  are  required  in 
these  women  who  are  moulding  the  delicate 
and  intricate  structure  of  youth's  opening 
mind.  The  sweetness,  lovableness  and 
naturalness  that  are  always  remarked  as 
characteristics  of  these  kindergarten  chil- 
dren have  but  one  story  to  tell— the  story  of 
a  beautiful  environment  made  manifest  in 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  the  child  must  be.  These  blind 
boys  and  girls  know  life  only  through  the 
medium  of  their  teachers.  All  the  know- 
ledge that -reaches  their  plastic  minds 
must  pass  through  the  lives  of  these  friends 
who  are  to.  them  eyes,  and  be  colored  by 
their  individuality.  So,  in  an  unwonted 
degree,  these  teachers  who,  unnoticed  and 
unhonored,  it  may  be,  have  wrought  with 
such  abounding  consecration,  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  lover  of  sweetness  and 
light.  W.  T.  E. 

April  22,  1896. 


5B0st0iT  gailg  (Slab. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  Entertains 
—Exhibition  Given  by  Several  of  the 
Sorely  Afflicted  Pupils. 

A  delightful  reception  was  given  by 
the  ladies  visiting  committee  at  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  Jamaica  Plain, 
yesterday  afternoon. 

At  3  the  guests  were  invited  to  visit 
the  children  in  their  class  rooms  and 
inspect  their  work.  The  sloyd,  sewing 
and  all  the  forms  of  kindergarten  handi- 
craft were  thrown  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  interested  visitors,  while  the 
happy  faces  and  deft  and  busy  hands 
of  the  little  pupils  told  more  plainly 
than  anything  else  of  the  bright,  useful 
and  contented  lives  they  lead  in  this 
pleasant    home. 

Half  an  hour  later  all  assembled  in  the 
hall  for  the  program  which  formed  the 
main  feature  of  the  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment, the  boys  being  seated  on  the 
rle-ht  and  the  elrls   on   the   left  of  the 


platform,  all  clad  in  their  holiday  clothes 
and  wearing  their  happiest  expression. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  "Salute 
to  Boston"  by  the  kindergarten  or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  the  musio 
teacher  of  the  institution,  Miss  Read. 

This  was  followed  by  songs,  recita- 
tions and  instrumental  selections  by  the 
little  folks,  the  program  terminating 
with  a  medley  by  the  orchestra. 

The  performances  of  these  little  blind 
children  were  quite  as.  creditable  as 
those  ordinarily  given  by  seeing  children 
Of  the  same  age.  Their  recitations  were 
unusually  good,  partly  because  of  the 
dramatic  feeling  which  almost  all  pos- 
sess and  partly  from  the  absence  of  self 
consciousness  and  timidity  which  so 
often  assails  other  children  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Their  voices,  too, 
whether  in  reciting  or  singing,  are  re- 
markably sweet. 

Dean  Hodges  of  the  Theological  school 
made  a  brief  address  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  of  thl9  work  without  re- 
calling Dr  Howe  and  his  persistent  ef- 
forts. 

Dr  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  influence  of  lower  education  upon 
the  higher,  and  a  plea  for  funds,  written 
by  Mr  Anagnos,  the  director,  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  guests 
crowded  about  the  platform  and  talked 
with  the  little  ones.  Tommy  Stringer 
and  Willie  Robin,  the  blind  and  deaf 
children,  as  usual  were  the  centers  of 
marked  interest,  and  through  their  re- 
spective teachers  held  conversations  with 
their  friends. 

Little  Homer  Ward  well,  the  last  comer 
of  this  class  of  pupils,  was  also  much 
noticed.  He  is  but  5  years  old,  and  en- 
tered the  institution  last  fall.  He  is  a 
bright  faced,  attractive  looking  little 
fellow,  whose  double  misfortune  came 
through  an  illness,  which  has  left  him 
weak  and  enfeebled  ever  since.  But  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks  he  has  learned 
to  spell  a  few  words,  string  beads,  and 
in  other  ways  has  manifested  lais  in- 
telligence and  capacity  of  learning.  Like 
the  other  blind  and  deaf  children  he  has 
a  special  teacher,  who  devotes  her  en- 
tire time  to  his  interests. 

The  reception  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  following  women:  Mrs 
Louis  Agasslz,  Mrs  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  RotrAi, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

Among  the  guests"  were  many  promin- 
ent people-,  including  Mrs  Laura  Rich- 
ards, the  daughter  of  Dr  Howe,  who  did 
bo  much  for  the  blind  children. 


JAMAICA    PLALBT. 


Yesterday  afternoon  a  reception  was 
given  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  l 
corner  Deay  and  Perkins  sts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee. The  exercises,  which  included 
musical  selections  by  the  blind  children 
and  an  address  by  Dean  Hodges,  were 
given  in  the  hall.  The  committee  in 
charge  was  Mrs  Louis  Agasslz,  Mrs 
William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Garner,  Mrs  John  Chip- 
man  Gray,  Mrs  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren. 


C^e  Christian  ISeateter* 


APRIL  23,  1896. 


PHILANTHKOPY  IN  THE  PAST 
SEVENTY-FIVE  YEAKS. 


BT    FRANK    B.    SANBORN. 


According  to  the  generally  accepted  tradi- 
tion, the  record  of  philanthropy  itself  is 
a  Christian  Register  ;  for  it  is  commonly 
held  that  those  nations  which  the  Jews 
complacently  called  "Gentiles,"  and  we 
"heathen," 'had  no  philanthropy,  strictly 
speaking,  but  only  an  early  edition  of  "en- 
lightened selfishness"  which  led  them,  if 
ever,  to  care  for  the  poor  and  distressed. 
But  research  and  reflection  have  set  aside 
this  claim  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  the 
exclusive    monopoly    of    natural    affection; 


for  what  is  philanthropy  but  an  extension 
of  the  affection,  which  we  expend  first  on 
those  who  stand  nearest  us  in  round  of 
life,  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  circumfer- 
ence and  suburbs  of  our  existence?  "If  ye 
love  not  your  brother  whom  ye  have  seen, 
how  shall  ye  love  God  whom  ye  have  not 
seen?"  was  a  pertinent  question;  but  it 
might  have  been  turned  round  with  equal 
pertinence, — "If  ye  love  your  brother  whom 
ye  have  seen,  what  is  to  prevent  your  loving 
the  rest  of  the  human  family,  when  ye  have 
really  seen  them?"  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  posing  question  which  philanthropy  has 
been  putting  to  mankind  for  many  centu- 
ries, never  so  effectively,  to  be  sure,  as  since 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the 
example  and  deeds  of  Him  whom  even  the 
(iood  Samaritans  would  have  rejected,  have 
been  slowly  infiltrating  through  the  hard 
soil  of  human  selfishness  and  that  excellent 
layer  of  good  sense  which  holds  us  to  our 
own  task  in  life  instead  of  minding  other 
people's  business.  Now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, philanthropy  is  not  minding  our  own 
business,  but  attending  to  the  concerns  of 
others :  hence  the  shrewd  proverb  that  says, 
"Charity  begins  at  home."  And,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  expect  to  find  any  com- 
munity active  in  charity  until  it  has  firmly 
established  its  own  comfort  and  prosperity. 
There  will  be  individual  beneficence  among 
the  poor  and  in  poor  communities :  often- 
times the  greatest  sacrifices  are  made  by 
those  who  have  the  least  to  give,  the 
widow's  two  mites  being  the  typical  in- 
stance of  this  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasona- 
ble to  look  for  any  wide  development  of 
philanthropy  in  a  new  and  struggling  na- 
tion, such  as  ours  was  until  1820.  And  it 
was  about  that  time  when  America  really 
began  to  take  up  her  philanthropic  mission, 
in  which  she  has  since  been  so  distin- 
guished. Our  form  of  government  com- 
mitted us  to  the  care  of  our  neighbors,  if 
they  needed  care ;  and  its  founders  were  men 
of  large  philanthropy.  Such  was  John  Win- 
throp,  such  were  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  Jefferson;  and  it  was  soon  noticed  that 
the  men  of  the  most  liberal  opinions  in 
religion  and  politics  were  the  most  in- 
clined to  philanthropy.  Hence  the  early 
Unitarians,  and  those  who  founded  this 
newspaper  seventy-five  years  ago,  were  all 
ready  to  be  philanthropists  when  the  age  of 
that  class  of  men  should  come.  Such  has 
been  this  nineteenth  century  now  closing, 
and  wonderful  indeed  have  been  the  gains 
made  in  philanthropy  since  1820. 

Consider,    first    of    all,     human    slavery. 
When  the   Register  began  to  circulate,  sla- 
very was  almost    universal.       It    had    been 
nominally  ended  in  Western  Europe,  though 
many  traces    of    it    remained.     But   Russia 
and  Turkey — the  latter  then  ruling  far  more 
widely  than  now — preserved  and  encouraged 
slavery.     So    did    Europe    in   its  American 
and   Asiatic  colonies  ;  and  all  America  was 
under    its    yoke  or    pledged  to  its  support, 
except    cold     and    thinly    settled    Canada. 
I  Now,  and  for  a  quarter  of    a  century,  slav- 
ery hides    and    cowers    in    distant   African 
and     Asiatic    corners,     expelled    from    the 
whole  civilized  world   by  the  onward  prog- 
ress  of    philanthropy.     This  is  the  greatest 
advance  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  draws 
many  ameliorations  in  its  train. 

Long  before  1820  Howard  had  begun  the 
great  work  of  emancipating  those  slaves  of 
the  law  and  their  own  vice  and  misfortune, 
the  prisoners ;  but  it  is  only  since  that 
date,  and,  generally  speaking,  since  1856, 
that  Prison  Reform,  a  most  useful  mode  of 
philanthropy,    has     taken     much    practical 


effect.  Beginning,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
Irish  prisons  under  Crofton,  it  has  now 
taken  full  possession  of  the  more  advanced 
minds  in  America ;  and  we  have  noble  ex- 
amples of  its  good  results  in  the  two  Mas- 
sachusetts reformatories  at  Concord  and 
Sherborn,  and  in  that  pioneer  establish- 
ment, the  best  known  and  the  most  success- 
ful of  all,  Mr.  Brockway's  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory. In  other  prisons  the  slow  task  of 
correcting  the  misdirected  legislation  and 
opinion  of  a  thousand  years  is  going  on, 
perhaps  as  well  as  we  ought  to  expect. 

Education  in  general  has  been  revolu- 
tionized since  1820;  but  the  education  of 
the  defective — of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  criminal— has  virtually 
been  created  in  these  seventy- five  years. 
There  were  then  a  few  feeble  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  in  France  and  Germany 
and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  Dr. 
Howe  was  still  in  college,  and  the  Hart- 
ford and  New  York  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were  accomplishing  but  little.  Now 
there  are  one  hundred  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  America  alone ;  and  thousands  of  the 
pupils,  here  and  abroad,  are  no  longer  to 
be  called  dumb,  since  skill  and  patience 
have  restored  speech,  though  powerless  to 
give  hearing,  while  a  substitute  for  hear- 
ing is  found  in  the  almost  miraculous 
training  of  sight.  For  the  blind  marvels  as 
great  have  been  wrought.  Yet  Dr.  Howe, 
the  great  reformer  and  philanthropist  in 
this  specialty,  did  not  open  his  little 
school  in  Pearl  Street,  close  by  the  Register 
office,  till  our  journal  had  been  twelve  years 
in  existence;  and  it  was  fifteen  years  more 
before  he  and  Dr.  Wilbur  of  New  York  had 
brought  the  teaching  of  idiots  to  success, 
now  carried  so  much  farther  by  their  suc- 
cessors, Dr.  Fernald,  Dr.  Knight,  and  the 
rest. 

The  whole  medical  care  of  the  insane  in 
New  England  and  in  most  of  the  American 
States  has  been  organized  since  1820,  though 
.  the  McLean  Asylum,  now  transferred  to 
its  beautiful  villas  at  Belmont,  was  opened 
in  Charlestown  in  1818,  and  similar  small 
establishments  existed  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Now  Massachusetts  alone 
maintains  more  than  six  thousand  insane 
persons  each  year  in  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums ;  and,  though  the  great  evil  of  insan- 
ity is  increasing,  here  and  elsewhere,  there 
never  has  been  so  much  care  and  science 
and  trained  skill  devoted  to  its  treatment. 
Specializing  as  it  grows,  this  form  of  pub- 
lic philanthropy  has  created  separate  asy- 
lums for  the  inebriate,  the  epileptic,  and 
the  incurable,  and  has  introduced  a  form 
of  family  care  for  the  mentally  affected, 
which  promises  good  results. 

The  training  of  neglected  and  vicious 
children  began  to  be  systematically  under- 
taken here  about  1825,  and  has  gone  for- 
ward steadily,  and  with  great  improvements 
and  extensions.  That  also  is  now  largely 
a  matter  of  family  care,  particularly  in 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  and  wherever 
the  emissaries  of  the  grand  migiational 
charity  founded  by  Charles  Brace  in  New 
York,  but  reaching  out  into  the  whole  rural 
domain  of  the  United  States,  have  pene- 
trated. I  remember  when,  about  1854,  Mr. 
Brace,  then  a  young  man,  came  to  Boston 
to  explain  his  plans  to  the  philanthropic 
here,  and  how  new  and  untried  the  scheme 
appeared.  Now  it  is  the  accepted  method 
all  over  the  civilized  world. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  The 
care  of  the  poor,  always  taken  to  heart  in 
New  England,  has  assumed  many  new 
forms,  as  the  population  has  grown  dense, 


and  industry  been  supplanted  by  industry. 
In  no  department  of  charity  has  greater 
progress  been  seen  than  here  since  1820; 
and  the  improvements  have  been  mainly  in 
more  minute  classification,  greater  special 
care,  and  a  more  friendly  and  less  perfunc- 
tory spirit  in  those  who  deal  with  the  poor. 
The  latest  development  (shrinking  from  the 
name  of  charity,  but  one  of  its  most 
Christ-like  manifestations)  is  the  "social 
settlement, ' '  now  so  common  in  our  great 
cities,  and  of  which  an  Illinois  woman, 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  has  given  the  most  ex- 
emplary specimen. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  sketch  even  the 
outline  of  other  growths  of  philanthropy  in 
the  teeming  period  which  this  review 
covers.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  virtue  to 
grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  to  increase 
its  own  needs  as  it  supplies  them.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  as  infinite  and  eternal  as  that 
Being  of  whom  Lord  Bacon  calls  it  an  at- 
tribute. While  mankind  exist,  it  will  be 
needed,  and  will  find  new  material  for  its 
operation.  But  scarcely  any  future  age 
is  likely  to  see  a  greater  growth  of  its  in- 
stitutions than  the  past  five-and-seventy 
years. 

Concord,  Mass. 
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HOME  FORJUE  BLIND 

A    Visit    to    the    Institution    at 
Jamaica  Plains. 


THE     GREAT     WORK     IT     HAS     DONE. 


Exhibition     of     Kindergarten     Handi- 
vroffk  by  the  Pupils  and  an  Enter- 
taining; Programme  Given 
by    Bright    Boy*. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  situated 
in  one  of  Boston's  most  beautiful  suburbs, 
Jamaica  Plain,  is  the  latest  offshoot  of  the 
oldest  institution  for  the  blind  in  America, 
the  Perkins  Institution,  of  South  Boston. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridly  Howe  gath- 
ered together  a  half-dozen  blind  children, 
picked  up  on  the  streets,  and  began  to  teach 
them,  at  his  father's  house.  The  enter- 
prise grew  and  prospered,  for  it  was  one 
of  which  there  was  great  need. 

Fifty-four  years  later,  in  1886,  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  and  sucessor  of 
Dr.  Howe,  founded  the  infant  institution 
which  has  so  abundantly  justified  the  ideas 
of  its  projector,  that  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem was  specially  adapted  to  the  education 
of  sightless  children,  and  that  the  training 
it  affords  was  much  needed  by  these  un- 
fortunate little  ones. 

p  The  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  the  children  of 
poverty.      As   many    of   them    live   in   poor 


LIGHT. 

The  Tom  Stringer  of  to-day. 


and  some  in  degraded  homes,  it  is  most 
important  to  rescue  them  from  wretched 
surroundings  and  to  begin  their  education  at 
the  earliest  practicable  age.  Th,ey  need,  as 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  more  car? 
than  ordinary  children,  and  suffer  from 
want  of  air.  exercise  and  special  attention 
when  they  belong  to  families  whose  whole 
energies  are  occupied  in  the  effort  to  earn  a 
poor  living. 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  is  a  very 
important  adjunct  of  the  kindergarten. 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  the  widow  of  the  great 
naturalist,  and  President  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  which  com- 
prises the  names  of  the  following  ladies 
well  known  in  Boston  society:  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga 
E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith 
Rotch,  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

They  have  established  branches  in  various 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  annual 
subscribers,  who  give  $1  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  furnish  the  infant  in- 
stitution with  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its 
income. 

These  ladies  recently  held  a  reception  at 
the  kindergarten,    which   is   always   an   in- 


DARKNESS. 
Tom   Stringer  the  day  he   arrived,    scarcely 
able    to    walk    and    totally    helpless,    al- 
though nearly  5  years  of  age. 

teresting  event  in  the  world  of  charities. 
The  many  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  little  folks  busily  occupied  with 
their  pretty  kindergarten  work  and  games. 
Some  of  them  were  weaving  the  familiar 
mats  composed  of  paper  strips,  others  were 
sewing  on  cardboard,  making  chains  of 
straw  and  paper,  or  folding  paper  into  well- 
known  devices.  The  very  cheerfullness  of 
these  children  is  a  recurring  wonder,  and 
makes  us  all  feel  deeply  ashamed,  that  we, 
who  can  see  this  beautiful  world,  should 
so  often   repine  and  be  disappointed. 

In  the  glass  cases  which  partly  fill  the 
walls  of  the  pleasant  school  room,  where 
the  children  sit  around  low  tables,  are 
specimens  of  completed  work,  among  which 
I  was  glad  to  notice  a  reproduction  of  "Old 
Glory,"  stitched  in  strips  of  red  and  white 
paper,  the  stars  pasted  on  the  blue,  and 
models  of  animals,  from  which  the  children 
gather  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  these  creat- 
ures through  the  sense  of  touch.  A  very 
fine  lion,  with  real  mane  and  a  real  roar, 
was  presented  to  the  institution  by  the 
Kindergarten  Club. 

The   club   idea    has   reached   even   these 


little  midgets,  and  they  enjoy  greatly  their 
monthly  meetings,  where  everything  is 
conducted  in  due  form.  One  of  the  teach- 
ers is  permitted  to  attend  these,  but  all 
other  outsiders  are  strictly  ruled  out.  The 
club  has  for  its  members  the  primary,  or 
oldest,  class,  boys  of  from  8  to  11  years 
I  of  age.  They  have  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  etc.,  all  elected  in  due  form. 
One  of  the  most  important  offices,  however, 
is  that  of  story  teller.  This  functionary  is 
appointed  by  the  president,  and  must  relate 
an  original  story  at  the  meetings  of  the 
club.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  club 
is  the  fact  that  it  develops  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness among  the  members.  Some  of 
the  children  have  no  pennies  to  pay  the 
dues,  and  those  who  are  possessed  of  a 
larger  store  of  wordly  means  pay  for  their 
less  fortunate  brothers. 

This  little  club  gave  a  home  concert  not 
long  ago,  and  presented  the  receipts,  $5, 
to  the  director  for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Following  the  exhibition  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  cen- 
tral building.  It  consisted  of  music  and 
recitations  from  the  little  folks,  their  sweet, 
childish  voices  reminding  us  of  the  joy  and 
blessing  which  music  always  is  to  the 
blind.  Infinitely  touching  it  is  to  hear  these 
"blind  larks."  whose  voices  seem  to  have  a 
beauty  and  sweetness  beyond  that  of  other 
children  of  the  same  years. 

"Oh,  but  the  pity  of  it,  Iago!"  One 
cannot  keep  down  the  tears,  as  one  listens, 
and  yet  smiles  vie  with  them,  the  children 
seem  so  cheerful  and  contented,  and  ever 
merry. 

The  kinder  orchestra  was  especially  de- 
lightful. Armed  with  harmonicas,  drums, 
cymbals,  triangles  and  a  curious  instrument 
with  stops,  like  a  fife,  the  boys  gave  a  pot- 
pourri of  national  airs:   "Yankee  Doodle," 

America."  etc.,  while  their  teacher  ac- 
companied them  on  the  piano. 

Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School  of  Harvard  University,  made  an 
intresting  address  and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
president  of  the  corporation  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, made  a  stirring  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  little  blind  scholars,  and  of  the  many 
more  who  are  waiting  to  be  received.  The 
kindergarten  has  plenty  of  land,  but  lacks 
funds  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  Dr. 
Eliot  spoke  especially  of  Tommy  Stringer, 
the  little  deaf  mute,  who  was  rescued  from 
a  Pennsylvania  almshouse,  and  who  i*» 
growing  to  be  a  fine,  intelligent  child. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  institution 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  was  like  an 
overgrown,  helpless  baby,  who  could  hardly 
walk,  and  knew  little  more  than  an  animal. 
Now  he  is  a  bright  boy  of  9.  He  can  read 
in  raised  print  and  can  write  short  letters. 
He  is  clever  at  arithmetic  and  skillful  with 
his  fingers.  He  is  learning  to  articulate, 
and  can  say  a  numbevof  words.  In  a  word, 
Tommy  Stringer  is  now  a  reasoning,  think- 
ing human  being,  one  of  the  many  who 
have  been  rescued  from  a  living  grave 
since  Dr.  Howe  fifty  years  ago  found 
the  pathways  by  which  to  reach 
these  imprisoned  souls.  No  wonder 
that  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  look  of  intelli- 
gence flash  over  Laura  Bridgman's  face 
when  she  at  last  comprehended  what  he  had 
striven  so  long  to  communicate  to  her. 

Eureka!  Eureka!  He  had  indeed  found 
the  most  precious  thing  upon  this  earth — a 
human  soul   ! 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 
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HE  FIGURED  IN 
"AMERICAN  NOTES." 


Career  of  Oliver  Caswell,  Deaf,  Dumb 

and  Blind,  Who  Was  Loved 

by  Charles  Dickens. 


AFFLICTED    MANY     YEARS. 


Stricken    When    He  Was  a   Baby,    He    Lived 

To  Be    Sixty-Seven    Years 

of  Age. 


SOME    REMARKABLE    FACULTIES. 


[BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  HERALD.] 

Newport,  R.  I.,  April  18,  1896. 
LIVER  CASWELL, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  the  age  of  three 
years,  loved  by- 
Charles  Dickens,  and 
well  known  here,  was 
quietly  buried  in  the 
local  cemetery  on 
Thursday,  after  sixty- 
seven  years  of  life. 
His  brother,  Mr.  John 
R.  Caswell,  is  one  of  New  York's  leading 
business  men. 

There  was  a  touching-  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten incident  at  the  funeral.  His  aged 
mother,  whose  only  wish  was  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  outlive  her  "boy,"  could  not 
walk  to  the  church,  and  her  sons  carried  her 
In  their  arms.  To  her  great  sorrow,  she  was 
unable  to  accompany  the  mourners  to  the 
cemetery. 

Two  clergymen  officiated  at  the  funeral, 
and  both  spoke  feelingly  of  the  man  who 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  Charles  Dickens' 
"American  Notes." 

The  late  Mr.  Caswell  was  born,  lived  and 
died  in  Conanicut,  near  Newport,  and  he  saw 


OL1VKK    CASWELL. 

his  native  place  grow  from  a  farming  town 
to  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  He  always 
regretted  that  Conanicut  was  referred  to  as 
"Newport's  annex."  He  was  the  most  popu- 
lar resident  of  the  place,  and  the  summer 
visitors,  their  children  and  their  friends  paid 
court  to  him.  He  busied  himself  by  making 
bead  trinkets,  and  these  were  purchased  by 
the  visitors  as  souvenirs. 

He  was,  perhaps  with  the  exceptionof  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  most  widely  l:nown  blind  mute 
in  the  country.  Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  fho  Blind,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  here  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  (he  husband 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Dr.  Howe  became 
deeply  interested  in  young  Caswell  and  he 
desired  to  educate  him.  Vvlth  ihe  assistance 
of  Miss  Bridgman  Dr.  Howe  was  able  to 
teach  him  to  read  and  to  converse.    He  was 


an  apt  scholar.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  lives  of  noted  men,  and  when  the  late 
Dom  Pedro,  once  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
visited  Newport  he  sent  for  Mr.  Caswell  to 
visit  him  at  his  hotel.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  Caswell  being  accompanied  by  his 
father  and  mother.  When  Mr.  Caswell  took 
his  departure  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  pre- 
sented him  with  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 

REMARKABLE  (JOALtUMBS. 

Oliver  Caswell,  a  handsome  lad  of  thirteen 
years,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was  seen 
and  loved  by  Dickens,  who  devoted  many 
pages  in  his  "American  Notes"  to  the  poor 
boy,  whom  he  saw  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston,  where  he  also  saw  Laura. 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller.  He  wrote  as 
follows:— 

"Among  them  was  a  small,  laughing  fel- 
low, who  stood  aloof,  entertaining  himself 
with  a  gymnastic  exercise  for  bringing  the 
arms  and  chest  into  play,  which  he  enjoyed 
mightily,  especially  when,  thrusting  out  his 
right  arm,  he  brought  it  into  contact  with 
another  boy.  Like  Laura  Bridgman,  this 
young  child  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  ' 

Dickens  further  wrote: — "Dr.  Howe's  ac- 
count of  this  pupil's  first  instruction  is  so 
very  striking  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  Laura  herself  that  I  cannot,  refrain 
from  a  short  extract.  I  may  premise  that 
the  poor  boy's  name  is  Oliver  Caswell;  that 
he  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  until 
he  was  three  years  and  four  months  old. 
He  was  then  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  in 
four  weeks  became  deaf,  in  a  few  weeks 
more  blind,  in  six  months  dumb.  He  showed 
his  anxious  sense  of  this  last  deprivation  Py 
often  feeling  the  lips  of  other  persons  when 
t:iey  were  talking  and  then  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  own.  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
he  had  them  in  the  right  position." 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Howe  wrote  for  Dickens. 
It  appears  in  the  famous  "American  Notes." 

"His  thirst  fcr  knowledge  proclaimed  itself 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  by  his  eager 
examination  of  everything  he  could  feel  or 
smell  in  his  new  location.  For  instance, 
treading  on  the  register  of  a  furnace,  he  in- 
stantly stooped  down  and  began  to  feel  ir. 
and  soon  discovered  the  way  the  upper  plate 
moved  upon  the  lower  one;  but  this  was  not 
enough  for  him.  so  lying  down  upon  his  face, 
he  applied  his  tongue  first  to  one  and  then 
the  other  and  seemed  to  discover  that  they 
were  different  kinds  of  metal. 

HIS    INSTRUCTION. 

"His  signs  were  expressive,  and  the  simple, 
natural  language,  laughing,  crying,  sighing, 
kissing,  embracing,  &c,  was  perfect.  Some 
of  the  analogical  signs  which  (guided  by  his 
faculty  of  imitation)  he  had  contrived  were 
comprehensible,  such  as  the  waving  motion 
of  his  hand  for  the  motion  of  a  boat,  'he 
circular  one  for  a  wheel,  &c.  The  first  ob- 
ject was  to  break  up  the  use  of  these  signs 
and  to  substitute  for  them  the  use  of  purely 
arbitrary  ones. 

"Profiting  by  the  experiences  I  had  gained 
in  the  other  cases,  I  omitted  several  steps  of 
the  process  before  employed  and -commenced 
at  once  with  the  finger  language.  Taking, 
therefore,  several  articles  having  short  names, 
such  as  a  key,  cup,  mug,  &c,  and  with  Laura 
for  an  auxiliary,  I  sat  down,  and  taking  his 
hand  placed  it  upon  one  of  them,  and  then 
with  my  own  made  the  letters  key.  He  felt 
my  hands  eagerly  with  both  of  his,  and  on  my 
repeating  the  process  he  evidently  tried  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one 
hand,  and  holding  out  the  other  tried  to 
imitate  them,  laughing  most  heartily  when  he 
succeeded. 

"Laura  was  by,  interested  even  to  agita- 
tion, and  the  two  presented  a  singular  sight; 
her  face  was  flushed  and  anxious,  and  her 
fingers  twined  in  among  ours  so  closely  as  to 
follow  every  motion,  but  so  lightly  as  not  to 
embarrass  them,  while  Oliver  stood  attentive, 
his  head  a  little  aside,  his  face  turned  up,  his 
left  hand  grasping  mine,  and  his  right  held 
out.  At  every  motion  of  my  fingers  his  coun- 
tenance betokened  keen  attention;  there  was 
an  expression  of  anxiety  as  he  tried  to  imitate 
the  motions;  then  a  smile  came  stealing  out 
as  he  thought  he  could  do  so,  and  spread 
into  a  joyous  laugh  the  moment  he  succeeded 
and  felt  me  pat  his  head  and  Laura  clap  him 
heartily  on  the  back,  and  jump  up  and  down 
in  her  joy. 

quick  to  learn. 

"He  learned  more  than  a  half  dozen  letters 
in  half  an  hour,  and  seemed  delighted  with 
his  success,  at  least  in  gaining  approbation. 
His  attention  then  began  to  flag,  and  I  com- 
menced playing  with  him.  It  was  evident  in 
all  this  he  had  merely  been  imitating  the 
motions  of  my  fingers  and  placing  his  hand 
on  the  key.  cup,  &c,  as  part  of  the  process, 
without  any  perception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sign  and  the  object. 

'  The  perception  of  this  relation  was  not 
accompanied  by  that  flash  of  intelligence 
and  that  glow  of  joy  which  marked  the  de- 
lightful moment  when  Laura  first  peiceived 
it7  I  then  placed  all  the  articles  on  the  table, 
and,  going  away  a  little  distance  with  the 
children,  placed  Oliver's  fingers  in  a  position 
to  spell  key,  on  which  Laura  went  and 
brought  the  article;  the  little  fellow  seemed 
to  be  much  r  mused  at  this,  and  looked  verv 
attentive  and  smiling.  I  then  caused  him  to 
make  the  letters  bread,  and  in  an  instant 
Laura  went  and  brought  him  a  piece.  He 
smelled  at  it.  put  it  up  to  his  lips,  cocked  up 
his  head  with  a  most  knowing  look,  seemed 
to  reflect  a  moment  and  then  laughed  out- 
right, as  much  as  to  say.  'Aha!  I  under- 
stand now  that  something  may  be  made  out 
of  this." 

"It  was  now  clear  that  he  had  the  capacity 
and  inclination  to  learn,  that  he  was  a, 
proper  subject  for  instruction  and  needed 
only  persevering  attention.  I  therefore  put 
hini  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher, 
nothing  doubting  of  his  progress." 
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DR.   SAMUEL   G.   HOWE 

By  Julia   Ward  Howe 

T\R.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE  was  born  in  Boston  early  in  the 
present  century.  He  was  named  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Samuel  Gridley.  After  attending  public  school 
in  Boston  he  entered  Brown  University,  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  studies.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  Soon  after  this  his 
sympathies  became  deeply  enlisted  in  the  war  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, which  began  and  ended  in  the  twenties.  He  felt 
that  he  must  give  his  aid  to  this  heroic  struggle,  and  sailed  for 
Greece,  where  he  not  only  fought  with  the  little  army,  but  also 
made  his  medical  knowledge  available  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  diseases.  After  a  time,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  war  could  not  continue  unless  Greece  should  receive  aid  in 
the  shape  of  provisions  and  clothing.  Every  able-bodied  Greek 
was  engaged  in  fighting  the  Turks,  and  no  harvests  could  be 
planted  or  gathered.  He  returned  to  America,  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  raising  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
purchased  a  quantity  of  the  articles  most  necessary  for  the 
Greeks,  such  as  flour,  clothes,  and  so  on.  This  timely  assist- 
ance enabled  the  Greeks  to  continue  their  warfare  until 
England  and  Russia  were  induced  to  come  to  their  aid,  and  the 
country  was  liberated  from  the  oppressive  Turkish  rule. 

Dr.  Howe  now  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  instructed 
himself  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  collected  from  the 
neighborhood  a  small  number  of  blind  children,  and  taught 
them  in  his  father's  house,  with  the  aid  of  his  sisters.  In  time, 
he  was  able  to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  his  pupils.  Col. 
Perkins,  a  leading  merchant  of  Boston,  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  exercises  of  this  occasion  that  he  presently  gave  his 
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house  and  with  it  a  valuable  piano  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
children.  Thus  was  founded  the  Perkins  Institute,  which  was 
soon  removed  to  South  Boston,  where  it  still  continues. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Dr.  Howe  heard  of  a  little  girl,  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  having  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  in  infancy,  after  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  She 
was  the  child  of  a  farmer  living  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  Dr.  Howe 
went  to  see  her,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  her  parents 
to  allow  him  to  undertake  her  education.  She  was  at  first  like 
a  wild  creature,  having  no  notion  of  language,  and  only  such 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  her  as  she  could  attain  through 
the  sense  of  feeling.  With  great  patience,  Dr.  Howe  repeated 
every  day  the  lesson  of  making  her  feel  of  a  word  spelt  in  raised 
letters,  and  then  of  the  object  for  which  the  word  stood.  At 
last  she  began  to  perceive  the  connection  between  the  word 
and  the  thing  signified,  and  one  day  she  surprised  him  by 
putting  together  the  letters  p-e-n,  and  by  showing  him  the  pen. 
The  first  step  was  now  taken,  and  Laura  soon  learned  the 
use  of  many  words.  She  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  civilized  world,  and  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
her.  She  soon  became  very  docile  and  industrious,  paying  great 
attention  to  the  instruction  given  her,  which  had  to  be  given 
partly  through  the  finger  alphabet,  partly  through  the  raised 
alphabet  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  She  learned  to  knit 
a  variety  of  useful  articles,  and  to  braid  watch  chains.  She 
had  a  wonderful  way  of  threading  needles  with  her  tongue. 
She  lived  many  years  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  died  there 
some  seven  years  since. 

Dr.  Howe's  labors  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  He  became  interested  in  the  training  of 
feeble-minded  children,  and  his  efforts  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  school  in  the  country  devoted  to  this  work.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  supervision  of  prisons  and 
reformatories  and  of  asylums  for  the  insane.  In  all  of  these 
departments  he  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  com- 
munity.    He  raised  his  voice  against  the  system  of  slavery,  and 
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did  much  to  strengthen  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  training  of  the  blind,  he  determined  to  raise  them  to 
the  dignity  of  a  self-supporting  class,  and  was  able  to  accomplish 
this  important  object.  The  pupils  of  the  Institution,  in  addition 
to  their  literary  education,  were  taught  such  trades  as  they 
were  able  to  follow,  such  as  making  mattresses,  cane-seating 
chairs,  and  the  tuning  of  pianos.  In  these  various  ways,  great 
numbers  of  them  have  been  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  support, 
and  even  to  bring  up  families. 

Full  of  honors  and  of  years,  Dr.  Howe  closed  his  valuable 
life  early  in  the  year  1876.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  great 
public  misfortune,  and  at  a  memorial  meeting  which  was  held 
shortly  after  the  event  so  many  good  things  were  told  of  him 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  one  man  should  have 
accomplished  so  much,  and  in  so  many  ways,  for  the  lasting 
benefit  and  honor  of  the  human  race. 
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[The  following  letter  is  printed  in  full  by  permission  of  Miss  Longfellow,  and 
with  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Howe.  The  fac-simile  reproduces  a  portion  of  the 
letter.] 

Green  Peace,  July  15  [1849]. 
My  Dear  Longfellow  : 

I  should  long  ago  have  expressed  to  you  the 
thanks  I  really  felt  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  book,  had 
I  then  been  in  possession  of  more  than  the  paper  and  the  binding. 

I  have  not  truly  read  but  two  books  since  the  last  snow  melted 
away,  your's  and  old  Seneca's  ;  if,  indeed,  one  can  call  a  man  old  who 
flourishes  forever  in  his  works,  and  is  ever  animating  the  living  mass 
of  mankind. 

Since  I  have  read  Kavanagh  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough  for  what  you  have  given  to  me,  and  to  thousands  of  others 
who  I  doubt  not,  can  more  fully  appreciate  it  than  I  can ;  for  I 
have  been  so  abattu  by  my  malady,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  think 
and  feel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  most  especially  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  us  common  mortals  for,  is  showing  that  the  great  elements  of 
moral  beauty  and  happiness,  like  the  great  elements  of  physical  life 
and  well-being,  abound  everywhere,  and  lie  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  and  humblest  of  our  race. 

The  true  nectar  of  life  is  not,  like  the  Johannisberg  wine,  to  be 
squeezed  only  from  the  rare  fruit  that  is  guarded  in  the  vineyard  of 
princes,  but  also  from  the  common  clusters  that  hang  about  the 
porch  of  the  poorest  hut ! 

Oh!  when  will  men  and  women,  especially  the  young,  learn  that 
the  true  poetry  and  beauty  of  life  consist,  not  in  rare  adventure,  in 
wild  excitement,  and  intense  passion,  but  in  the  earnest,  honest, 
untiring  pursuit  of  good,  which  is  inspired  by  unselfish  love  of  autrui. 

A  part  of  your  mission  seems  to  be  to  teach  this  doctrine,  and 
well  you  are  performing  it:  may  you  live  to  see  its  blessed  effects 
upon  your  children's  children. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  L ,  I  am,  my  dear  Longfellow, 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


S.  G.  Howe. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Great  Variety  of  Books  Printed  in  Em< 
bossed  Type  for  Their  Use. 

"Have  you  playing  cards  for  the  blind?" 
was  asked  by  a  customer  of  a  New  York 
bookseller. 

The  question  was  asked  in  the  interest 
of  an  old  gentleman  whose  chief  amuse- 
ment is  playing  cards,  who  seems  about 
to  ba  robbed  of  that  by  reason  of  fast 
approaching  blindness.  The  bookseller 
had  no  playing  cards  for  the  blind,  but 
,  he  referred  the  customer  to  a  house  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  printing  for  the 
'  blind,  and  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  play- 
ing cards  for  the  blind  will  shortly  ba 
provided. 

There  are  several  institutions  in  this 
country  that  make  a  specialty  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind,  and  the  multiplication 
of  the  so-called  embossed  books  and  of 
special  devices  for  the  amusement  or 
profit  of  the  blind  has  been  very  great 
within  the  past  10  years,  says  the  New 
York  Sun.  There  have  been  primers  and 
Bibles  for  the  blind  these  many  years 
and  standard  books  of  English  literature 
began  to  be  printed  for  the  blind  soon 
after  the  matter  of  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare had  been  provided  for.  But  now- 
popular  books  have  begun  to  find  their 
into  libraries  for  those  who  cannot 
see.  As  yet,  the  strongly  evangelical  in- 
fluences that  have  prevailed  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  have  restricted  the 
choice  of  books  to  be  printed  in  the  em- 
bossed type.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Burnett  Su- 
san Coolidge,  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Bret 
Harte,  the  Kings-ley*.  Kate  Douglas 
VV  lggin  and  Mrs.  Ewins  have  found  their 
way  into  the  libraries  for  the  blind.  Half 
a  dozen  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  been 
printed  in  the  embossed  type  by  the  Per- 
kins Institute  of  Boston.  You  may  have 
in  this  type  the  essays  of  Emerson,  the 
P0e,n\^u01  ■  f'OnRfellow.  l^owell,  Bryant 
and  V)  hittier,  beside  Milton's  "Paradise 
ions  from  Pope,  Byron,  sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Tennyson.  Some  of 
*J?  .u  ,  ,•>'' s  histories  have  been  printed 
for  the  blind,  and  so  have  selected  novels 
Of  Hawthorne,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot 
1-  till  sets  are  seldom  attempted,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  furnish  as  large  a  variety 
as  possible  of  the  most  popular  classics. 
Elementary  scientific  works  have  been 
pub h shed  in  the  embossed  type,  and  the 
Boston  concern  is  about  to  issue*a  Datin- 
Enghsh  lexicon.  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  sheet  music  published  for  the 
blind,  including  pieces  for  orchestral 
rendering,  for  the  violin  and  for  the 
piano,  as  well  as  for  the  voice.  Works 
on  the  science  of  music  have  also  been 
preDared  for  the  blind. 

The  cost  of  books  for  the  blind  pre- 
vents the  multiplication  of  such  works 
and  of  course  the  small  demand  for  em- 
bossed books  helps  to  keep  up  the  price. 
The  works  of  Dickens  in  embossed  typa 
cost  from  $12  to  $15  each.  George  Eliot's 
Adam     Beds"     costs     $9.      Hawthorne's 

S£-ar1^  L£tter"  ls  *5'  "Paradise  Lost" 
Z,*&  -ThfwIseT  Testament  costs  as  much 
a*  $7.»0  though  it  is  published  in  cheaper 
form.  Caesar  in  the  original  costs  $3. 
Vier%,is  fn  encyclopedia  for  the  blind  at 
fit.  Music  is  comparatively  cheap  at 
from  a  cents  to  75  cents  a  piece.  Some 
°£  .  bGSt  classical  music  is  sold  at  less 
than  $1  a  piece.    School  books  are  cheap 

Blind  persons  of  abundant  means  are 
able  now  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
many  foreign  tongues  through  the  aid  o« 
books  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose 
and  may  be  fairly  well  read  in  the  great ' 
masters  of  English  literature,  but  not 
in  the  masters  that  have  ceased 'to  be 
truly  popular.  As  to  the  blind  of  small 
means,  their  opportunities  for  reading 
are  still  narrow,  unless  they  can  have  ac- 
cess to  the  library  of  some  public  insti- 
tution for  their  fellows  in  affliction.  The 
unwieldy  bulk  of  books  for  the  blind 
makes  the  collection  of  even  a  small  li- 
brary a  serious  undertaking,  and  such  a 
library  demands  great  space  for  its  hous-  * 
ing.  An  octavo  book  of  450  pages  in  one 
volume,  small  pica  type,  is  expanded  in 
the  embossed  printing  to  two  great  folio 
volumes  each  four  inches  thick.  To  house 
a  library  of  500  volumes  In  the  embossed 
type  would  require  a  space  large  enough 
to  hold  more  than  6000  volumes  of  ordi- 
nary printed  books. 


HOW  THE   BLIND  ARE   TAUGHT. 


The   Value    of    Kindergarten 
Sightless  Children. 


for 


Attention  is  being  called  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  to  the  study  of  the  character- 
istics, growth  and  development  of  the  child 
mind.  We  realize  that  child  study  has  hith- 
erto been  a  neglected  and  misunderstood 
subject,  and  we  at  least  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  a  distinct  classification— a  child 
psychology. 

We  realize  that  the  renovation  of  society 
depends  upon  its  moral  reform.  The  am- 
bition for  moral  reform  rests  upon  the  im- 
provements in  education,  and  these  educa- 
tional improvements  surely  depend  upon 
its  very  commencement,  and  that— with  the 
child. 

The  kindergarten,  which  is  a  primal  fac- 
tor in  the  true  education  of  the  child,  is 
now  receiving  earnest  attention  from  the 
most  thoughtful,  and  there  is  an  almost 
general  desire  to  establish  it  as  the  begin- 
ning of  education  and  to  imbue  all  instruc- 
tion with  its  methods.  The  kindergarten 
is  not  a  "mere  nursery."  It  is  a  developer, 
a  character-builder,  a  means  of  happiness 
and  growth  to  every  child. 

If  its  methods  are  essential  in  the  study  of 
the  normal  child,  how  much  more  essential 
are  they  in  the  study  of  the  abnormal  child. 
If  the  adult  mind,  which  has  passed  through 
the  child  period,  cannot  construct  a  child- 
psychology,  either  from  its  recollections  of 
.its  child-life,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  it- 
self, because  one  is  so  blurred  by  time,  and 
the  other  is  so  different,  how  true  it  is  that 
the  mind  of  the  abnormal  child,  into  which 
past  experience  and  present  insight  give 
the  student  little  knowledge,  should  receive 
the  closest  attention  in  its  earliest  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  here  if  there  is 
a  special  psychology  for  the  mind  of  a  blind 
child.  Of  course  any  restriction  of  the 
normal  means  of  communication  will  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  characteristics,  opera- 
tions and  development  of  the  mind,  and 
will  necessitate  a  psychological  study  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  such  minds  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  The  mental  differences 
are  slight,  however,  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  child,  and  the  recognition  of 
these  differences  is  the  first  step  toward 
their  absolute  removal.  It  is  fast  becoming 
a  desire  and  a  belief,  that  the  blind  child, 
taken  in  its  earliest  years  and  trained  with 
the  kindergarten  methods,  may  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  mental  ground  with  the  see- 
ing child. 

Think  of  a  child  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
having  been  born  blind,  and  having  lived 
up  to  that  time  in  an  ignorant,  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  In  such  conditions  are 
the  majority  of  our  blind  children  found. 
To  such  a  child  the  world  is  a  blank.  He 
has  no  imagination  in  regard  to  shape,  dis- 
tance, size  or  motion,  and  his  sense  of  touch 
and  hearing  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
dormant.  Place  this  child  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  notice  his  rapid  growth  in  a 
month's  time.  He  is  given  the  first  gift— 
the  six  worsted  balls— and  for  the  first  time 
his  attention  is  directed  toward  shape,  and 
his  sense  of  touch  begins  to  develop.  Then 
with  the  second  gift— the  sphere,  cylinder 
and  cube— he  learns  to  compare  and  to  dis- 
tinguish differences  in  shape  and  size,  and 
his  mind  is  beginning  to  make  pictures  of 
how  the  materials  given  him  may  look. 
The  child  born  blind  can  of  course  never 
have  an  accurate  conception  of  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  yet  by  careful  teaching  he 
has  his  own  idea  of  this  and  that,  and  who 
knows  just  how  correct  that  idea  may  be? 
After  the  second  gift,  the  four  succeeding 
gifts  present  to  the  child  the  whole,  the 
unit,  and  the  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
kindergarten  materials  train  the  hand  of 
the  blind  child,  as  they  train  the  eye  of  the 
seeing   child.       Occasionally   cases   will   be 


found  in  which  the  hand  will  discover  dif- 
ferences that  escape  the  eye.  Paper  fold- 
ing and  cutting,  weaving,  embroidery  and 
knitting  all  teach  care  and  precision,  and 
develop  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  abnormal 
degree.  The  games  and  songs  are  par- 
ticularly delightful  to  the  blind  child.  Na- 
ture, animals,  birds  are  all  reproduced  in 
play,  and  the  child  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wholesome  imagination.  Nature  appeals 
to  the  mind  of  the  little  blind  child  in  a 
wonderfully  clear  way. 

Nowhere  is  the  work  for  the  blind  car- 
ried on  so  successfully  and  so  delightfully 
as  it  is  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  two  large  buildings, 
one  for  the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls, 
are  as  sunny  and  delightful  as  possible,  and 
the  children  enjoy  their  life  there  very 
much.  The  chief  aim  of  this  kindergarten 
is  to  induce  the  children  to  become  wholly 
unconscious  of  their  blindness  and  to  be 
like  seeing  children  to  the  farthest  possi- 
ble degree;  and  indeed  they  are.  Running, 
jumping,  imitating,  reproducing,  creating, 
is  to  them  a  means  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure, and  they  are  almost  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  by  means  of  this  unconscious- 
ness they  are  all  the  while  building  up 
strength  of  character,  which  will  help  them 
when  that  inevitable  time  in  each  of  their 
lives  comes,  when  they  will  realize  their 
kindness  and  what  it  must  mean  to  them 
through  life. 

Besides  the  classes  in  kindergarten  there 
are  several  primary  classes,  and  all  the 
children  learn  to  read  and  write  before  they 
go  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston. 
The  training  of  the  touch  in  the  kindergar- 
ten work  helps  them  wonderfully  when 
they  begin  to  learn  to  read  with  their  fin- 
gers. There  never  has  been  a  child  in  this 
institution  who  did  not  learn  to  read  well. 
The  whole  system  of  work  is  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  that  under- 
lie FroebePs  scheme  of  education.  They  are 
trained  to  learn  by  doing— that  is,  by  using 
their  sense  of  touch  rather  than  that  of 
hearing. 

Mary  Bingham  Pbatt, 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind* 
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Boston,  May  9,  1896. 


To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3   p.m.,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 

presiding. 

You   are   most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 

presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation 
is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  23.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than 
two  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE 
O'CLOCK,  when    standing   persons  will    be    permitted  to   occupy  all 

vacant  places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 
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LITTLE    TOM    STRINGER. 


The  Boy  Who  Is  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  Yet 
Very  Happy— A  Present  and  a  Letter. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  READING   A  STORY. 


Probably  most  of  the  children  who 
read  The  Herald  have  heard  about  Tom 
Stringer,  who  is  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Tom,  although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  little  boys  in  the 
world,  and  his  cheerinesa  and  bright- 
ness would  put  to  shame  many  a  child 
In  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 

When  Tom  came  to  the  kindergarten, 
almost  five  years  ago,  he  was  4  years 
old,  but  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby. 
Indeed,  he  was  more  like  an  animal 
than  a  human  being,  but  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  and  he 
very  soon  began  to  learn.  He  was  nat- 
urally very  bright,  and  he- was  quick  to 
comprehend  what  was  required  of  him. 
He  was  taught  to  feed  himself,  to  go 
about  the  house  without  any  one  to 
lead  him;  then  he  was  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  right 
ami  wrong,  and  to  be  obedient.  All 
tills   was   done   to   accustom   him   to   his 


i  surroundings,  and  to  teach  him  what 
was  expected  of  him  in  his  relation  to 
others. 

Then  he  was  taught  the  use  of  words, 
and  to  speak  with  his  fingers,  after  the 
fashion  of  deaf  and  dumb  people.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  taught  to  ar- 
ticulate, and  he  can  say  many  words. 
He  can  read  and  write  and  do  sums  in 
arithmetic,  just  like  any  boy  of  8  or  9 
years  of  age.  Indeed,  he  is  very  fond 
of  figures,  and  enjoys  no  lesson  so  much 
as  his  arithmetic.  Do  you  wonder  how- 
he  does  examples?  Well,  just  as  easily 
as  you  do,  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  only 
not  in  the  same  way.  He  is  taught 
just  like  all  blind  children  are.  A  frame 
in  given  each  one,  which  has  grooved 
lines  crossing  it,  and  a  box  or  basket 
containing  figures,  which  are  raised, 
just  as  they  are  on  type,  and  are 
mounted  on  tiny  blocks,  which  fit  in  the 
grooves  in  the  frame.  They  pick  out  the 
Figures  they  want  by  the  feeling,  just 
touching  them  with  their  finger  tips, 
then  put  them  in  place  in  the  frame, 
making  whatever  combination  their  ex- 
ample   calls    for.       It    seems    a    difficult 


thing  to  believe,  but  little  Tom  Stringer 
will  pick  out  the  figures  he  wants  from 
a  basketful  as  quickly  as  any  boy  or 
girl  of  you  all  can  put  them  down  on 
paper  with  your  pencils.  He  does  quite 
long  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  and  is  going 
to  begin  fractions.  He  understands  it, 
too,  and  can  explain  why  he  does  every 
step. 

The  picture  that  is  given  of  him  here 
shows  him  reading  a  story.  He  lias  one 
of  the  book?  with  raised  letters,  such 
as  all  the  blind  use,  and,  while  he  feels 
the  words  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
he  spells  them  out  with  the  other.  He 
de?„iiy  loves  to  read,  and  is  specially 
fond  of  any  story  that  tells  about  ani- 
mals; for  animals  interest  him  very 
much,  and  he  asks  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  them.  Horses,  specially,  are 
his  favorites,  and  he  wants  very  much 
to  be  allowed  to  drive  them,  and  is  quite 
happy  when  he  is  allowed  to  hold  one 
end  of  the  reins. 

He  wants  to  be  useful,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  some  errand  is  given 
him  to  do.  He  will  post  letters  and  go 
from  teacher  to  teacher  with  messages. 
Last  Christmas  he  had  some  money 
given  him  and  he  selected  all  the  pres- 
ents that  he  gave  to  his  different 
friends,  always  showing  a  reason  for  his 
particular  choice. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  he  received  a  box 
of  maple  sugar  from  a  little  boy  in  Ohio. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  boy- 
ish letter: 

South  Newbury,  Ohio,  April  25. 
Dear  Tommle  Stringer: 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  ever  since  I  read  about  you.  I  live 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio;  my  name  is  Lewis; 
my  only  pets  are  a  dog,  a  cat  and  a  dove. 
1  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  so  I  have 
to  go  to  school  all  alone.  I  go  across 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  and 
sometimes  the  snow  is  over  my  boot  tops. 
I  am  going  to  send  you  some  little  maple 
sugar  cakes.  My  father  makes  map'.e 
sugar,  and  I  have  five  trees  of  my  own. 
I  wish  you  could  come  and  play  with  me. 
I  am  9  years  old. 

E,  LEWIS  CHAPMAN. 

The  box  and  the  letter  were  a  delight 
to  Tom,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  pleased  him  the  more.  He  wanted 
to  answer  the  letter  at  once,  so  his  teacher 
gave  him  his  writing  materials  and  very 
soon  he  came  to  her  with  this  letter: 

Dear  I ^e wis— I  thank  you  for  the  maple 
sugar.  1  have  a  horse  and  cart.  I  have 
a  tool  box  and  a  sled.  I  like  to  plav  in 
the  snow;  Jack  Frost  has  gone  now.  I 
like  to  p:ay  with  the  boys.  Good  bve. 
TOM  STRINGER. 

Pretty  good  for  a  little  boy  who  cannot 
see  or  talk  or  hear,  isn't  it?  If  it  could 
only  be  given  you  in  the  quaint  little 
square  letters  in  which  blind  children 
write,  you  might  see  just  how  it  looked, 
but  that  is  impossible. 

Tom  has  no  parents,  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  he  is  dependent  wholly  on  what  the 
kind  friends  of  the  kindergarten  can  do 
for  him.  Many  little  children  who  have 
read  about  him  have  sent  him  presents, 
and  the  papas  and  mammas  have  sent 
sums  of  money  to  be  put  away  for  him, 
to  take  care  of  him  when  he  is  older. 
Altogether,  he  has  a  great  number  of 
friends  all  over  the  country,  and  he  de- 
serves them,  he  is  such  a  lovely  boy  with 
all  his  misfortune. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  take 
keen  delight  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
as  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  seats  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  Admission  tickets  .to 
Boston  Theatre,  in  which  the  exercises 
will  take  place,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.,  may  be 
had  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  salesroom,  37  Avon  Place. 

This  anniversary  will  be  full  of  interest, 
and  those  present  will  see  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  illustrated  by  groups  of 
children  modelling  in  clay,  and  knitting, 
according  to  the  principles  of  sloyd,  and 
playing  an  ingenious  game  of  quick  dex- 
terity in  pleasing  evolutions.  The  kin- 
dergarten needs  assistance  botlrto  secure 
support  and  to  develop  its  possibilites. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  speak  in  its 
behalf,  while  the  children  are  modelling. 

The  school  proper  at  South  Boston  will 
be  represented  by  literary,  musical  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
will  preside,  and  give  diplomas  to  the 
graduating  class. 


C^e  Christian  ffiegigter. 


MAY  14,  1896. 


PEKKINS  INSTITUTION  FESTIVAL. 


One  of  the  coming  events  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  is  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  p.m.  The  pro- 
gramme will  open  with  an  overture  by  the 
band,  and  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  interspersed  with  musical  selec- 
tions. The  results  of  the  physical  training 
received  at  the  school  will  be  brought  out 
in  gymnastic  exercises  and  military  drill 
by  the  boys.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side ;  and  the  graduates,  nine  in  number, 
will  receive  their  diplomas  from  his  hands. 

As  heretofore  the  little  children  from  the 
kindergarten  will  take  prominent  parts  in 
the  exercises  of  the  day.  A  class  in  sloyd 
knitting,  including  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
will  clearly  show  that  the  deprivation  of 
sight  does  not  present  a  barrier  so  strong 
but  that,  with  proper  training,  it  may  be 
overcome,  and  these  sightless  little  ones 
become  useful  and  independent  beings. 
"Our  Farm-yard  Friends"  will  be  illus- 
trated by  games  and  modelling  in  clay,  in 
which  Tommy  Stringer  is  to  take  an  active 
part.  A  Medley  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Kinder  Orchestra.  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark, 
D.D.,  will  present  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten,  stating  the  immediate  need 
of  funds,  in  order  that  this  noble  institu- 
tion may  carry  forward  its  grand  work  in 
rescuing  from  a  world  of  utter  darkness 
these  helpless  little  .children,  and  bringing 
them  out  into  a  life  of  sunshine  and  activ- 
ity. Admission  tickets  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
Place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top 
gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public 
is  cordially  invited. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  Boston 
■I'lieatre,  June  2  at  o  P.M.  Samuel  Eliot. 
LL.I).,  will  preside.  Nine  pupils  are  to 
graduate.  The  exercises  include  a  wel- 
come overture  by  the  band:  kindergarten 
class  in  Sloyd  knitting,  in  which  Willie  E. 
Robin  will  take  part:  farm-yard  friends 
in  which  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part: 
medley  by  the  Kinder  orchestra:  plea  for 
the  Kindergarten,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  C'ark 
zoology,  by  a  class  of  bovs;  Hong  "Spring 
Flowers."  by  Sarah.  E.  Tomlinson  with 
violin  obligate  by  Theodore  C  Lentz- 
gymnastics  and  military  drill:  algebra  by 
Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta  Walc'ott 
glee,  "The  Bugler:"  presentation  of  diplo- 
mas, by  President  Eliot:  chorus  for  mixed 
voices,  "The  Miller's  Wooing."  Tickets 
will  be  ready  Saturday. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
First  in  the  annual  round  of  school  an- 
niversaries will  come  that  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  June  2,  at  3 
P.M.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding.  First 
also  in  public  interest  Is  this  school,  with 
Its  kindergarten,  for  whose  establishment 
and  upbuilding  all  good  citizens  of  Boston 
have   paid    tribut 

Probably  no  benevolent  enterprise  has 
so  large  a  list  or'  benefactors  as  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  hence  the  great 
demand  for  reserved  seacs  when  these 
little  children  are  to  appear  and  present 
a  rewarding  view  of  light  and  happiness 
received  and  ensured  through  the  gifts  of 
these  their  kind  patrons  and  friends. 

Not  to  all  the  blind  children,  however, 
have  these  blessings  come,  for  the  school 
is  already  crodwed.  Dr.  E.  L.  Clark 
of  the  Central  church  is  to  plead  on  chis 
occasion  for  further  gifts  to  provide  for 
needed  enlargement  that  the  good  al- 
ready accomplished  may  be  doubled.  The 
programme,  just  issued,  outlines  a  series 
of  most  interesting  exercises  in  which  a 
variety  of  mu^ic  is  freely  interspersed, 
and   the  kindergarten   presents   Its  share. 

ficicets  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
M  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  a;  37  Avon 
pi.  No  tickets  required  for  top  gallery  of 
theatre. 
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SATORDAT,  MAT  23,  1S96. 


Bllnfi  SelMilnrs  Graduate. 

An  event  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
community  at  large  is  the  ann^L®*^ 
mencement  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blin^which 
will  be  held  this  year  In  Boston  Theatre, 
on  Tuesday,  June  2.  at  3  P.M.  ,^f-  S»m; 
uel  Eliot  is  to  preside  and  confer  diplomas 
on  the  graduates.  It  is.  perhaps,  need- 
less to  state  that  the  occasion  will  stim- 
ulate afresh  the  interest  of  all  whose  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  the  Wv?Jkt£l 
the  blind.  The  facility  exhibited  by  the 
little  children  in  modeling  knitting  and 
various  kindergarten  exercises,  combhiea 
with  the  perf ormanoes  of  the  Klnoer  or- 
chestra, will  create  in  the  minds  of  those 
present  an  ineradicable  impression,  which 
will  be  all  the  more  strengtherwd  by  the 
nartioipatlon  In  the  exercises  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  children,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer.  An  urgent  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  de- 
livered bv  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark.  D.D.  The 
work  of  the  older  pupils  at  South  Boston 
will  be  adequately  represented  by  various 
literary  and  musical  exercises  together 
with  Exhibitions  of  the  different  aspects 
of  physical  training.  Tickets  maybe  ob- 
tained of  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston,  or 
at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution  No.  37 
Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  required  for 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre,  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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Perkins 


Institution    and     Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  no  surer  indication  of  the 
approach  of  the  commencement  seasou 
than  the  announcement  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkius  institution  and  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  will  hold  the 
annual  exerci«e<  in  Boston  theatre  on 
Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  p.  m.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  will  preside  on  the  occasion  and 
will  present  the  diplomas  to  the  gradu- 
ates. The  work  of  the  little  children  in 
modelling  and  various  kindergarten  ex- 
ercises, as  well  as  in  knitting  and  iu  the 
performances  of  the  kinder-orchestra 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  simple,  natural 
way  iu  which  the  foundations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rational  education  are  laid.  The 
children  who  are  both  deaf  and  bliud, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  aud  Tommy 
Stringer,  will  take  part  in  the  exercises 
and  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  make 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  infant  institu- 
tion. The  work  of  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston  will  be  seen  in  literary 
and  musical  exercises  of  a  varied  nat- 
ure, and  in  illustrations  of  the  modes  of 
physical  training.  The  occasion  prom- 
ises to  be  oue  of  unusual  interest.  Tick- 
ets may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anag- 
nos, South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution  No.  37  Avon  place. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre. 
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BOSTON,   SATURDAY,    MAY   23,    1896 


~~~  The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  which  are  announced  to  occur 
in  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  p. 
m.,  afford  the  public  a  most  satisfactory 
means  of  observing  some  of  the  profound 
merits  attaching  to  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  that  particular  phase 
applying  to  the  training  of  the  blind.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  confer  diplo- 
mas on  the  graduates.  Were  it  not  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  achievements  of  the 
blind  in  the  past,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  be  a  little  incredulous  on  viewing 
the  facility  of  the  children  in  modelling,  knit- 
ting and  various  other  exercises,  notably  the 
performances  of  the  kinder  orchestra. 
The  announcement  that  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  are  to  partici- 
pate in  the  day's  programme  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all,  while  fresh  interest  in  the  kin- 
dergarten will  be  awakened  by  an  appeal  to 
be  delivered  in  its  behalf  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Clark,  D.  D.  A  due  share  of  the  exercises 
will  be  devoted  to  literary  and  musical  pro- 
ductions by  the  pupils  of  the  older  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  while  an  attractive  ex- 
hibition will  be  given  of  the  different  modes 
of  physical  training.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained of  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  theatre,  which  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 
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BLIND     KINDERGARTENERS. 


Port  the  Little  Ones  Will  Play  in  the  An- 
nual Exercises  of  the  Perkins  School. 
The  part  which  is  taken  by  "the  little 
blind  children  e~ch  year  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution has  become  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2,  will  occur  again 
the  anniversary  of  that  institution  and 
at  3  o'clock  p  m  of  that  day  the  exer- 
cises will  be  held  in  Boston  theater, 
and  both  the  pupils  of  the  parent 
school  and  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
ten  will  participate. 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  will 
present  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  with  their  ciplomas. 

Tommy  Stringer  will  work  with  the 
members  of  the  class  who  Willi  make 
clay  models  of  "our  farmyard  friends," 
and  will  also  show,  by  meam?  of  a 
game,  some  of  their  characteristics, 
while  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  will  join 
those  who  will  illustrate  the  principles 
of  sloyd  as  applied  to  knitting. 

The  performances  of  the  kinder  or- 
chestra will  follow  the  plea  which  will 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  lnfahlt  insti- 
tution by  Rev  E.  L.  Clark.  D  D. 

The  work  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  paivnt  school  at  South  Boston  will 
be  shown  by  exercises  in  algebra  and 
In  zoology,  in  gymnast]  military 

drill,    and    In    music    furnished    by    the 
band,  and  in  glee  and  chorus  singing. 

may    be    hail    by    applying    to 
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Perkins  Institution  -Commencement. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M  , 
in  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  kindergarten  games,  in 
which  modelling  in  clay  forms  a  feature;  the  work  in 
sloyd,  illustrated  by  a  class  of  girls,  including  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  engaged  in  knitting;  the  music  of 
the  kinder  orchestra,  and  the  happy,  wide-awake 
interest  which  the  children  themselves  take  in  all  this, 
furnishes  an  entertainment  which  is  unique  and  in- 
structive. Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  both  deaf  and 
blind,  will  show  what  early  systematic  training  has 
done  for  him.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will  plead 
the  importance  of  paying  off  the  debt  which  hangs 
over  the  kindergarten  like  a  thick  cloud,  and  of  the 
completion  of  an  endowment  fund,  which  alone  can 
help  the  beneficent  enterprise  to  reach  its  full  maturi- 
ty. The  excellent  work  which  is  done  in  ths  several 
departments  of  the  school  proper  at  South  Boston 
will  be  shown  by  literary  exercises  and  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  graduates  will  receive  thei 
diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  wil 
preside  on  the  occasion.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  No  tick 
ets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre. 
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salesroom    of    the    institution,    No.    37 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1896. 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  lhe  Blind  to  inaugurate  each  year 
the  commencement  season,  and  the  exercises  of  its  an- 
niversary will  beheld  in  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday, 
June  2,  at  :i  o'clock  p.  m.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
&ide  on  the  occasion  and  will  present  the  diplomas  to 
the  graduating  class.  An  overture  will  be  played  by 
the  band  and  then  the  children  of  the  kindergarten,  in- 
cluding Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
will  take  part  in  clay  modelling,  in  sloyd  work  and  in 
kindergarten  games.  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  will 
make  a  brief  address,  explaining  the  financial  condition 
and  needs  of  the  kindergarten.  The  second  part  of  the 
programme  provides  for  exercises  by  the  older  pupils 
and  includes  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  an  ex- 
ercise in  zoology  and  one  in  algebra,  and  an  exhibition 
in  military  drill  and  in  gymnastics.  Tickets  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at 
t lie  salesroom  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Place.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre. 
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SCHOOL  FORTHE  BLIND. 

Anniversary  Exercises  in  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  2. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  attend  the  annual  com- 
j  mencement,  which  Is  announced  to  take 
place  In  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday,  June 
2,  at  3  p.  m.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side at  the  exercises  and  confer  diplomas 
on  the  graduates.  The  various  exercises 
of  the  children,  including  modelling, 
sloyd,  as  applied  to  knitting,  and  per- 
formances by  the  kindergarten  orchestra, 
will  undoubtedly  win  a  fresh  access  of 
he  sympathy  and  appreciation  which  have 
been  so  ready  and  vital  a  tribute  in  the 
past  to  the  results  achieved  by  the  blind. 

As  a  crowning  feature  of  the  occasion  I 
it  is  Intended  that  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  . 
and  Tommy  Stringer  shall  participate  In  I 
the  exercises.  An  urgent  appeal  In  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.  Various 
literary  and  musical  exercises,  combined 
with  interesting  evolutions  in  physical 
training,  will  show  what  the  pupils  at 
l  South  Boston  are  accomplishing.  Tickets 
'may  be  obtained  of  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution, No.  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  upper  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  which  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Per- 

ns     Institution     and      Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Elind  will  be  held  in  the 

Boston    Theatre    on    Tuesday,    June    2 

at  8   I*.   M„   Samuel  Eliot,   LL.   D     r>re- 

will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those 
who  ma  nous  of  obtaining  them 

I   to  send  a   written  requisi-    " 
tioi  ore  than  two  can  be  given  to 

an  applicant. 

The     names     of     the     graduates     are: 

rank    Alman     Clark,     Rr-uben     Gilbert 

Dayton     N  ph    Devlin,    William 

Cleave  Ellis.  John   Homy  Glesler,  John 

,  Henley,      Theoi  ij6,utz' 

?.[['  Iia  Tomlinson,   Merle   KUiott 


Ptitom  fffffimgroyt 

MONDAY,    MAY    18,    1896. 


TO   BREAK    THE    WYIYIAN    WILL. 


First  Hearing  in  the  Contest  of  the  Docu- 
ment Which  Mates  Bequests  to  Many 
Charitable  Institutions. 


In  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  today, 
Judge  Grant  gave  the  first  hearing  on  the 
contest  of  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  T. 
Wyman,  who  by  his  will  and  codicil  gives 
two-thirds  of  his  estate  to  public  charities. 
The  deceased  died  at  his  residence  on  K 
street,  South  Boston,  on  April  3  last,  leav- 
ing the  following  as  his  nearest  relatives: 
Susan  S.  Thompson,  sister,  Boston;  Mar- 
garet T.  Wyman,  Nancy  E.  Wyman,  and 
Ellen  B.  Wyman,  nieces,  Newburyport; 
Samuel  B.  Wyman,  nephew,  Lowell,  and 
William  C.  Wyman,  nephew,  formerly  of 
Brooklyn,  but  now  of  Newton.  They  make 
the  contest  of  his  will. 

At  the  hearing  was  a  large  array  of  coun- 
sel, representing  the  various  parties  inter- 
ested In  the  contest.  For  the  will  appeared 
Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln,  D.  S.  Dabney  and 
W.  L.  Badger;  against  it,  R.  M.  Morse,  C. 
T.  Gallagher,  C.  E.  Hellier  and  Max  Flsch- 
acher. 

The  will  was  executed  on  Sept.  28,  1894, 
and  there  is  a  codicil  which  was  made  on 
Oct.  14,  1895.  These  instruments  make 
substantial  gifts  to  twenty-five  public  chari- 
ties, as  well  as  to  several  relatives  and 
friends. 

By  the  first  clause  of  the  will  the  testator 
gives  to  his  wife  $150,000,  which  he  states 
by  a  subsequent  clause  is  in  lieu  of  her 
dower.  This  bequest  is  revoked  by  the 
codicil,  because  his  wife  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, died.  The  second  clause  of  the  will 
gives  to  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  $50,000  in  trust,  the  net  income  to 
be  paid  to  his  sister,  Susan  S.  Thompson, 
during  her  life;  and  at  her  death  the  prin- 
cipal and  accumulated  income  is  to  go  to 
her  children  and  the  issue  of  any  deceased 
child.  The  third  clause  gives  to  his  nephew, 
Samuel  B.  Wyman,  and  his  neiees,  Mar- 
garet, Nancy  and  Ellen  Wyman,  $5000  each, 
and  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  them 
to  his  or  her  issue.  The  fourth  clause  gives 
$5000  to  Mrs.  Jesse  T.  Wyman,  wife  of 
Samuel  B.  Wyman,  and,  in  case  of  her 
death  before  the  testator,  to  her  issue.  The 
fifth  clause  gives  his  nephew,  William  T. 
Wyman,  $5000,  and  provides  that  in  case  i 
he  dies  before  the  testator,  the  gift  goes  to 
his  issue.  The  sixth  clause  contains  the 
public  bequests.  It  gives  $10,000  each  to 
the  following  named  societies,  and  the 
codicil  raises  the  amount  to  $20,000  each: 
New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women,  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  Emergency  Hos- 
pital, Cambridge  Hospital,  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital,  West  End  Nursery  and 
Infants'  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital, 
Huntington  avenue;  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Sharon  Sani- 
tarium, Sharon;  Boston  Home  for  Incura- 
bles, Consumptives'  Home,  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Industrial  School   for  Girls,    Dorchester. 

By  the  seventh  clause  the  rest  and  resi- 
due of  his  estate  is  given  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
them  and  to  he  used  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  institutions.  This  residuary  clause 
Is  modified  by  the  codicil,  which  makes  the 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  one 
of  the  residuary  legatees  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  the  bequest  of  $10,000 
which  was  provided  by  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  will  is  revoked.  The  codicil  also  gives 
$20,000  to  Martha  Ann  Riley  of  South  Bos- 
ton, and  to  her  daughter,  Martha  Riley; 
$5000  to  Emeline  E.  Wyman,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Wyman;  $20,000  to  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital, and  $20,000  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  executors  and  trustees  of  the  will  are 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook  and  Charles  H.  Wat- 
son. 
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MAY  23,   1896 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  2nd,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  Boston  Theatre. . 
The  pressing  needs  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  be  set  forth  in  an  address 
which  is  to  be  made  by  Rev.  E.  L. 
Clark,  D.  D.  The  presence  of 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  and  their  participation  in 
the  exercises  will  enhance  the  inter- 
est of  the  occasion.  The  pupils  of 
the  parent  school  will   take   part   in 

such  exercises  as  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
education  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
training.  The  graduates,  nine  in 
number,  will  receive  their  diplomas 
at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,who 
will  preside  on  the  occasion. 

Admission  tickets  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  saleroom  of  the 
Institution,  37  Avon  place.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre. 


j  CONTAINS  SEVERAL  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 


Will  of  William  G.  Weld  of  This  City  and 
Newport  Admitted  to  Probate. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Eoston  Herald.  1 
NEWPORT,   R.    I.,   May  25,   18%.     The 
will  of  the  late  William  G.  Weld  of  New- 
port  and   Boston   was   admitted    to   pro- 
bate this  morning,  and  Charles  G.  Weld 
and  Samuel  Johnson  of  Boston  were  ap- 
pointed   executors    and    trustees    without 
bonds.    Bequests  are  made  as  follows: 

To  thp  widow,   Caroline  T,.  Weld,   the  houses 
in  Boston  and  Newport,  with  all  the  furniture 
and   carriages  therewith   connected,    the   New- 
port, house  not  to  lie  .sold  or  rented  in  case  she 
does   nor    occupy    it;    10    the    Butler    Hospital, 
Providence,  $10,000,   to  be  added  to  the  Will- 
iam   )■'.   Weld   fund    now    hold   by   that   institu- 
tion;   to    the   Horn  1    Women.    Boston, 
$10,000,  to  be  known  as  the  W.  G.  Weld  fund, 
the   income   for   general   expenses:    to   Hie    His. 
torlcal    Society  of  Rhode   Island  nrni   the  Ked- 
1  Library  of  Newport,  $1000  each;   to  Mary 
L.    Goddam]    of    BrooKline,    Miss    Susan    Hale, 
Miss  Mary  ],.  (jonid  and  Prof.  George  M.  Lane 
of  Newbridge,    Mrs.  G.   K.   Warren  of  Newport 
and  W.  l'.   Beal  of  Boston,  $2000  each. 
All   the  resl  of  the  estate  is  to  bo  rnan- 
trustees,   subject    to   certain 
ditions  prescribed  in   the  will,   which 
incli;  :                             nt   of  Sf>00  annually  to 
ions    named   therein,    and 
the   estate   to   be   kept   in    trust   until   the 
death  of  all  the  d<  visees. 

After  thvs,  in  case  there,  are  no  jrrand- 
children  Or  great-grandchildren  to  In- 
herit the  properly,  it  is  to  be  divided 
among-  these  institutions  in  Boston,  to 
form  William  G.  Weld  funds,  the  in- 
comj  only  to  be.  used.  The  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Children's  Mission  at  277 
Tremont  street,  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, and  the  trustees  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  the  income  to  be  to 
supply  the.  preaching.  The  will  was 
cuted  April  23,  1893.  A  codicil  gives  to 
Charles  G.  Weld,  son  of  the  testator,  the 
Robbins  Hill  estate  of  about  seve#  acr 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  The  Mrs.  Warren 
mentioru '1  above  is  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Gouveneur  Kemble  Warren,  TJ.  S.  A., 
who  figured  so  prominently  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 


FRIDAY,    MAY    29,    1806. 


The  programme  for  the  graduation  exercises 
of  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  is  of 
exceptional  interest.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside,  as  usual.  The  exercises  by  the  blind 
students  are  wonderfully  revealing  of  powers 
developed.  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eobin 
will  take  part  in  the  kindergarten  exhibition. 

That  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Cl^rk  is  to  make  an  address 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  occasion. 


THE  SOUTH  BOSTON  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  30,   1S96. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  next  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
in  the  Boston  theatre  at  3  o'clock. 
The  exercises  will  consist  of  musical 
selections,  display  of  school  work  and 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  nine 
graduates.  Tickets  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  or  at  37 
Avon  place. 


BOSTON   POST, 

The   Representative    Democratic    Paper 
OF   NEW   ENGLAND. 


STTNDAT      MORNING,      MAT     31,     1890. 
(Copyright  1896,   Post  Publishing  Company.) 


NINE  BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Accomplished  Pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute Who  Will  Be  Graduated 

Tuesday  at  Boston  Theatre. 



TWOflNE  MUSICIANS  AMONG  THEM. 


Oue  Is  a  Proficient  Latin  Scholar— lie- 

niarknbie  Accomplishments  of  the 

Blind  Under  the  Institute's 

Advanced    Methods. 


The  most  remarkable  commencement 
exercises  of  the  year  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day next,  June  2,  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Nine  blind  pupils  from  the  Perkins  In-i 
stitute  will  be  graduated,  having-  success- 
fully completed  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  institution.  ( 

The  graduates  are: 

William  Cleare  Ellis,   Boston. 

Merle  Elliot  Tracey,  South  Harbor,   Me. 

Reuben  Gilbert  Dayton,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

John  Henry   Geisler,   Boston. 

Frank  Alman  Clarke,  Boston, 

Theodore  C.  Leutz.  Boston. 

John  Henley,  Boston. 

Neil  J.  Devlin,  Boston. 

Sarah  E.  Tomllnson,  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

The  average  ago  of  the  class  is  18.  The 
studies  completed  are  thos?  of  the  regular 
high  school  course,  comprising  chemistry, 
physiology,  zoology,  rhetoric,  English  lit- 
erature,  algebra,  geometry,   etc. 

Theodore  C.  Leutz.  who  will  render  a 
violin  obligato  during  the  afternoon,  is 
considered  the  most  talented  violinist  the 
school  has  graduated  In  twenty  years. 


His  expression  and  the  delicacy  of  his' 
touch  are  remarkable  an.}  great  things 
ar%  prophesied  for  the  young  violinist  in 
the  future.  It  is  his  intention  to  return 
next  year  for  a  post-graduate  course. 

Another  interesting  scholar  and  onet  of 
whom  the  institute  is  very  proud  is  Miss 
Sarah  Tomlinson,  the  only  young  lady 
graduate  of  the  year.  She  is  a  sweet- 
faced  girl,  of  a  very  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive temperament.  Her  share  of  the 
commencement  exercises  will  consist  of  a 
vocal  solo.  She  has.  a  very  beautiful  so- 
prano voice  and  intends  maKing  voice  cul- 
ture her  profession  upon  leaving  the 
school. 

She  has  been  in  the  school  eleven  years 
and  has  grown  to  regard  it  almost  as  her 
home.  She  Is  deeply  attached  to  her 
teachers  and  schoolmates,  and  speaks  of 
them  with  the  greatest  affection.  Her 
favorite  studies  are  literature,  geometry,  ] 
physics  and  geography.  John  Henley  will ' 
return  for  a  post-graduate  course.  He  la 
an  excellent  organist  and  will  eventually 
adopt  music  as  a  profession. 

A  BLIND  CLASSICAL  SCHOLAR. 

Merle  Tracey's  inclinations  and  tastes 
are  literary.  Although  totally  blind  he 
has  been  studying  Latin  and  Greek  during 
the  past  year  and  made  most  excellent 
progress.  When  his  days  at  the  institute 
are  over  he  will  be  prepared  to  enter  any 
college  in  New  England. 

Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director,  has  in  pre- 
paration a  Latin  lexicon  which  will  be 
printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  Latin  students.  This  undertaking 
entails  an  endless  amount  of  work  and 
patience,  but  when  completed  will  be  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The 
principal  and  his  corps  of  assistants  are 
busy  as  possible  and  the  graduates  are  in 
a  flutter  of  excitement  as  the  eventful 
day  approaches. 

Few  of  the  pupils,  however,  suffer  from 
the  terrible  nervousness  which  usually 
overtakes  the  graduate  when  he  appears 
upon  the  platform. 

The  public  exhibitions  which  are  given 
in  the  school  weekly  have  helped  prepare 
them  to  faca  an  audience  without  em- 
barrassment. In  any  case,  while  theyj 
know  and  feel  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  thousand  people,  the  shock  of  fac- 
ing so  large  an  audience  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  is  to  a  person  who  sees. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  infinite 
amount  of  patience  and  pains  it  has  taken 
to  educate  these  young  people  who  have 
been  put  into  the  world  under  such  a 
disadvantage. 

To  the  person  who  goes  among  them 
and  sees  them  at  their  studies  for  tho 
first  time  the  result  seems  truly  won- 
derful. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  friend* 
of  the  institution  are  interested  heart 
and  soul  in  the  work.  One's  whole  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  the  little  ones  trying  so 
hard  to  make  something  out  of  their 
lives— lives  that  would  be  dark,  empty 
and  joyless  but  for  the  light  which  thesa 
years  at  the  school  have  let  in. 

The  programme  prepared  for  com* 
mencement  day  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  will  be  presented  as  given  below: 

Part  I.— 1.  Band,  overture,  "Welcome," 
E.  N.  Catlin;  2.  Kindergarten,  I.  A  Class 
in  Sloyd  Knitting  (Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
'will  take  part  in  the  exercise);  II.,  Our 
Farmyard  Friends,  illustrated  by  model- 
ling and  game,  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren (Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in 
modelling);  III.,  Medley  by  the  Kinder  Or- 
chestra; Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.; 
3.  Exercise  in  Zoology,  by  a  class  of 
boys;  4.  Song,  "Spring  Flowers,"  Carl 
Reinecke,  Sarah  E.  Tomlinson  (violin 
obligato,  Theodore  C.  Leutz). 

Part  II.— 1.  Gymnastics  and  military, 
drill,  by  the  boys;  2.  Exercise  in  algebra, 
Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta  Walcott;  3. 
Glee,  "The  Bugler,"  Carl  Pflueger;  4. 
Presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot;  5.  Chorus  for  mixed  voices,  "Tho 
Miller's   Wooing,"    Eaton   Fanlng. 

Samuel  Eliot,  S.  L.  D.,  will  preside, 
and  his  Honor  Acting  Governor  Wolcott 
will  be  present. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTE    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR 

THE    BLIND. 

As  considerable  of  our  space  has  already  been  devoted  to 
ithose  institutions  of  learning  open  to  the  more  fortunate  youth, 
we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  channels  and  see  what 
■Boston  offers  to  her  blind  children.  In  the  Perkins  Institute, 
New  England  claims  the  distinction  of  the  pioneer  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  established  in  1829  with  the 
incorporate  title  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  In 
1839  its  title  changed  to  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.  This  change  in  its  name  was  a  just  tribute 
to  the  benevolence  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  prince  mer- 
chant of  New  England,  who  had  previously  donated  his  mansion- 
house  and  grounds  on  Pearl  Street,  valued  at  $25,000,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institute.  It  was  at  this  period  of  its  existence 
that  it  secured  its  present  magnificent  site  on  Dorchester  Heights 
at  South  Boston,  and  began  the  improvements  necessitated  by 
the  now  rapidly  growing  institution.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1877  that  it  dropped  from  its  incorporate  title  the  word  "asylum" 
and  substituted  that  of  school.  The  significance  of  the  term 
asylum  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  as  it 
is  neither  an  asylum  for  the  homeless,  nor  a  hospital  for  the  sick; 
but  simply  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  All  those  not 
having  sufficient  sight  to  gain  their  education  in  the  common 
schools  are  eligible  for  admission.  This  being  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  New  England,  all  the  states  of  this  group 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and  tuition. 
It  is  therefore  contingent  upon  the  citizens  of  New  England  to 
see  that  the  blind  are  sent  to  this  institution  that  they  may  be 
properly  educated  and  made  good  citizens. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools  and  such  higher  studies  as  the  pupil  can 
profitably  undertake.  The  work  is  commenced  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  is  finished  only  in  the  post-graduate  course.  Every  year 
its  graduates  are  sent  to  Harvard,  Amherst,  and  other  leading 
colleges,  where  they  make  as  creditable  records  for  themselves 
as  any  of  their  seeing  brothers.  Manual  training  is  made  a  means 
to  the  end,  but  not  tne  end  itself.  The  males  are  taught  useful 
trades,  and  the  females  taught  sewing,  fancy-work,  and  even 
cooking.  Many  beautiful  specimens  of  their  fancy-work  are  on 
exhibition,  and  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  done  by  the 
most  expert  seeing  child.  They  are  educated  by  doing,  and  not 
by  theory.  They  learn  by  touch  to  not  only  recognize  their  let- 
ters, but  everything  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  They 
are  given  models,  weights  and  measures,  coins  to  resemble  money, 
wood  carvings  representing  the  topography  and  geography  of  the 
country,  and  are  instructed  by  means  of  these,  with  a  view  to 
practical  education.  The  perfection  which  many  of  the  pupils 
attain  in  the  various  branches,  and  especially  in  music,  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  equipments  of  this  institution  are  as  complete  and  as  per- 
fect as  modern  ingenuity  will  allow.  Nothing  that  will  add  to 
the  advancement  of  the  pupil  is  omitted,  provided  it  is  obtainable, 
and  the  environments  are  such  that  each  is  stimulated  to  active, 
earnest  work.  The  school  maintains  its  own  printing  department, 
making  its  own  text-books,  exercises,  etc. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  He  has  been  connected  with  it  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time  it  has  seen  its  greatest 
prosperity.  The  attendance  of  the  school  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  its  curriculum  extended,  additions  made  to  the  building 
in  South  Boston,  and  new  buildings  erected  in  Jamaica  Plain  for 
the  purposes  of  a  kindergarten  department.  The  persistence  with 
which  he  fought  every  obstacle  that  came  in  his  way,  and  at  last 
triumphed  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  is  well  known  to 
every  charitable  minded  person  in  New  England.  Its  effect  has 
been  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  which  is  more 
or  less  copied  by  every  institution  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Athens.  His  individuality  is  apparent  in  every  department  of 
the  institution,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  entirely  for  the  advancement 
frf  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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LITTLE  BLIND  SCHOLARS. 

"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  said  a  woman 
as  she  came  out  of  the  crowded  Boston 
Theatre,  after  having-  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  at  3  P.   M. 

"Yes,"  said  her  companion,  "but  my 
eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears  I  could  not  see 
the  children  half  the  time." 

Never  in  the  whole  season  has  this  im- 
mense theatre  been  more  densely  packed 
than  on  the  annual  commencement  day  of 
this  institution.  The  roof-gallery  and  the 
space  inside  the  orchestra-rail  were  filled, 
and  everywhere  there  were  people  standing. 
In  the  right  stage  box  sat  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  To  her  this  is  one  of  the  dearest 
occasions  of  all  the  year;  for  did  not  her 
noble  husband,  Dr.  Howe,  give  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  this  institution?  And 
today  it  is  ably  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  son-in-law,   Mr.  Anagnos. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presided.  He  said: 
"We  ad  have  cause  for  thankfulness.  As 
you  witness  the  results  of  the  year's  work 
you  will  realize  the  training  is  of  a  high 
character.  Happiness  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  in  this  institution."  Pres.  Eliot 
then  acknowledged  the  great  kindness  and 
liberality  of  Mr.  Tompkins  who  freely  gave 
the  use  of  the  theatre.  lie  then  explained 
that  on  account  of  a  lack  of  room  at  the 
institution  a  rehearsal  had  been  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  programme  would  be 
given  for  the  first  time. 

YV  hen  the  curtain  went  up  a  rarely  inter- 
esting scene  was  presented.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  stage  setting  of  for- 
estry, were  gathered  the  students  of  the 
Perxins  Institution,  and  in  the  foreground 
were  rows  and  rows  of  children  from  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Back  of 
all  was  the  band. 

Then  the  little  kindergarten  tots  were 
seated  at  the  low  tables.  Tommy  Stringer 
was  among  them,  and  while  they  modelled 
their  farm-yard  friends,  a  class  of  older 
children,  with  Elizabeth  Robin  in  the  cen- 
tre, stood  back  of  them  and  sweetly  sang 
while  they  worked  in  sloyd  knitting. 

The  stranger  could  scarcely  believe,  after 
watching  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  as  they  deftly  worked,  that  it  is 
indeed  true  that  they  can  neither  see,  hear 
or  speak.  One  by  one  the  modelling  class 
held  up  their  work  and  clearly  told  the 
audience  all  about  it.  The  first  boy  held 
a  farm-yard  gate  to  view,  and  announced 
that  he  had  opened  the  gate  to  the  yard. 
The  next  boy  showed  the  watering  trough, 
the  next  the  hay  cart  and  horses.  Then 
Tommy  Stringer  held  up  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  on  the  palm  of  the  boy  at  his  side 
told  the  story  about  them,  which  was  in 
turn  repeated  to  the  audience.  This  elicit- 
ed great  applause. 

Other  little  ones  held  up  to  view  the  milk 
pail,  the  fresh  eggs,  chickens,  and  the  dog 
house.  Then  they  all  joined  in  a  merry 
eong  as  some  joined  hands,  and  circled 
around  others  who  took  the  parts  of  the 
farm  yard  animals.  With  such  a  merry 
spirit  was  this  given  that  the  audience  was 
enraptured.  - 

After  a  spirited  medley  by  the  Kinder 
Orchestra,  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. He  said:  "These  young  people  are 
speaking  to  you  in  their  silence  in  the  most 
effective  way.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  you  in  assisting  this  institution. 

"The  stage  setting  (pointing  to  the  trees) 
is  to  remind  you  that  the  institution  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods.  It  is  not  only  an  op- 
portunity but  a  privilege  for  you  all  to 
help  this  noble  work.  Remember,  we  were 
all  children  once,  and  how  sweet  the  raera- 
orv  is!  The  very  best  investment  any  of 
us' can  make  is  to  put  our  money  where  it 
will  help  the-  children. 

"The  best  monument  a  man  can  leave  is 
the  hope  and  love  of  these  children.  No 
edict  of  an  emperor  ever  endured  so  long 
and  was  heard  so  far  as  will  be  the  testi- 
mony of  these  children.  Through  you  they 
may  come  into  a  paradise  of  song.  And  an 
outer  paradise  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  kindergarten." 

A  class  of  boys  then  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  their  zoological 
knowledge.  On  a  table  in  front  of  each 
boy  was  placed  the  subject  of  his  talk. 
Miss  Sarah  Tomlinson  then  sang:  "Spring 
Flowers."  She  was  accompanied  on  the 
,  by  Theodore  Leutz.  *. „  a*-- HH 

L-» : 


Part  II.  opened  with  gymnastic  and  mili- 
tary drill,  which  won  great  applause.  The 
exercises  in  algebra  by  Elizabeth  Caulfield 
and  Etta  Walcott  was  considered  bv  all 
most  remarkable.  The  glee,  "The  Bugler," 
was  admirably  given. 

In  behalf  of  Acting  Governor  Wolcott, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  Colonel 
Thomas  extended  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  the  Commonwealth. 

With  cheering  words  Pres.  Eliot  then  pre- 
sented the  graduates.  Frank  Clark,  Reu- 
ben Dayton,  Neil  Devlin,  William  Ellis, 
John  Giesler,  John  Henley,  Theodore 
Leutz,  Sarah  Tomlinson.  Merle  Tracy,  with 
diplomas.  The  programme  closed  with  a 
chorus  for  mixed  voices:  "The  Miller's 
Wooing." 
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SIGHTLESS  YET  NOT  UNHAPPY. 


Perkins  Institution  Graduates 
Receive  Their  Diplomas. 


Commencement  Exercises  Held  at  the 
Boston  Theatre—  Kindergarten  Class 
Exemplify  the  Work  of  That  De- 
partment— military  Drill  and  Gym- 
nastics. 

The  rtage  of  the  Boston  Theatre  was 
filled  with  a  happy  company  of  sightless 
girls  and  boys,  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
the  big  auditorium  was  crowded  with 
"sympathetic  friends,  who  were  treated 
to  a  series  of  surprises. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  were 
certainly  of  that  nature  to  those  in  the 
audience,  for  from  the  time  little  Tom- 
my Stringer,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  began  to  talk  to  his  teacher,  be- 
fore the  exercises  began  at  all— rapidly 
moving  his  fingers  and  responding  to  the 
touches  of  those  of  the  young  lady  be- 
side him— to  the  time  when  the  closing 
rhorus  was  sung,  very  many  things  were 
done  which  were  almost  miracles  when 
performed  by  the  blind. 

The  girls,  atttred  in  bright  commence- 
ment dresses,  the  smaller  boys  In  shirt 
waists  and  huge  colored  bows  at  their 
throats,  and  the  older  pupils  of  the 
school  ranged  behind  them,  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pictures  ever  set 
on  the  big  stage. 


was 


When  the.  kindergarten  class 
brought  forward,  the  little  ones,  led  by 
their  teachers  to  the  tables  and  started 
at  work,  the  surprises  of  the  day  be- 
gan. Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  were  in  this  class.  The  latter 
■was  one  of  the  girls  who  knitted  and 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano. 

The  little  ones  who  were  modelling 
had  a  longer  task,  and  while  the  small 
fingers  rolled  the  clay  Rev.  E.  L.  Clarke 
made  a  plea  for  the  kindergarten,  which 
these  children  represented.  He  told  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  In  this  de- 
partment; of  the  great  need  of  support 
and  sympathy  from  the  public  to  carry 
it  on,  and  he  referred  In  a  most  feeling 
manner  to  the  difficulties  the  blind  were 
under  in  entering  upon  a  work  which  is 
now  considered  essential  in  the  earlier 
education  of  the  young. 

Then  the  eight  little  modellers  present- 
ed their  work  and  recited  a  few  lines 
about  their  models— all  but  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  had  to  communicate  his 
"piece"  to  another  little  boy  by  finger 
signs,  and  this  boy  recited  it  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  children  had  made  all  sorts 
of  things— a  hay  cart  with  horses,  a  dog 
house,  a  trough,  a  gate,  eggs  and  chick- 
ens, and  Tommy  Stringer  made  a  whole 
lot  of  clay  sheep. 

After  this  all  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  kindergarten  class  formed  in  a 
ring  and  sung  a  song  about  the  barn 
yard,  during  which  they  danced  around, 
imitating  ducks,  chickens,  pigs,  a  rooster 
and  all  other  barnyard  friends,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  the  audience  and 
themselves. 


Gov.  Wolcott  was  expected  to  be  present, 
but  he%  could  not  come,  and  so  sent  his 
private  secretary,  CoL  Thomas,  who  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on ..  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  the  commonwealth. 

"No  man  is  more  interested  in  this 
work  than  the  Governor,"  he  said,  "and 
while  Massachusetts  is  proud  of  her 
great  men,  her  orators  and  statesmen, 
she  is  prouder  of  the  great  work  her 
people  are  doing  to  help  humanity.  The 
exercises  today  suggest  to  us  who  are 
blessed  with  all  the  senses  of  life  that 
we  should  complain  less  and  think  bet- 
ter of  our  lot,  and  have  more  of  the 
spirit  of  these  happy  children  we  i 
here  today." 

A  class  of  boys  came  forward  to  tables 
where  stuffed  birds  and  animals  had 
been  placed,  and  they  gave  an  exercise 
in  zoology.  Then  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tom- 
linson sang  very  sweetly  "Spring  Flow- 
ers," with  violin  obbllgato  by  Theodore 
C.  Leutz. 

The  military  drill  and  gymnastics  by 
the  boys  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  afternoon.  Nine  of 
the  smaller  boys,  in  red  sweaters,  formed 
on  the  stage  and  went  through  dumb-bell 
exercises  to  the  music  of  the  piano,  and 
the  time-  and  movements  could  not  have 
been  better.  Sixteen  of  the  larger  fel- 
lows formed  the  military  company.  They  , 
wore  blue  jackete*-and  fatigue  caps  and 
carried  muskets.'  The  exercises  were 
executed  with  the  precision  of  regulars, 
and  the  marching  was  remarkably  good. 
,An  exercise  in  algebra  by  Misses  Eliza- 
beth Caulfield  and  Etta  Walcott  was  a 
revelation.  They  certainly  knew  more 
about  it  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  audi- 
ence. 


After  a  glee,  "The  Bugler,"  had  been 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  boys,  the  graduates 
came  forward.    They  were: 

Frank  A.  Clark,  Jobn  H.  Giesler,  Reuben  G. 
Dayton,  John  Henley,  Nell  J.  DeTlin,  Theo- 
dore G.  Leutz,  William  0.  Ellis,  Sarah  E. 
Tomlinson  and  Merle  E.  Tracy. 

President  Samuel  Eliot,  in  presenting 
the  diplomas,  said:  "Here  you  are  In 
the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  of 
sympathizing  friends,  on  the  dividing 
line  which  will  separate  you  from  your 
school  life.  But  you  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  school  and  of  the  name  of 
Perkins— a  name  you  know  afar  off,  per- 
haps, but  which  I  know,  and  others  here 
know,  as  that  of  the  soul  of  generosity 
and  honor.  And  you  have  the  name  of 
Howe,  and  of  Howe's  wife  and  children, 
and  his  son-in-law,  who  has  taken  up  a 
noble  work,  when  it  had  fallen  back,  and 
carried  It  through  successfully." 

After  referring  to  the  possibilities  In 
the  lives  of  the  blind,  President  Eliot 
presented  the  diplomas,  and  said: 

"Now  you  go  out  from  your  school  life, 
but  you  do  not  go— these  diplomas  bind 
you  to  it,  and  that  you  will  so  live  aa  to 
do  it  honor  I  plead  in  behalf  of  all  here." 

The  exercise  concluded  with  a  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  The  singing  and  the 
music  by  the  orchestra  and  the  band 
were  all  of  a  high  order,  the  latter  call- 
ing forth  the  wish  from  Dr.  Clarke  that 
"it  might  benefit  some  of  the  bands 
heard  in  the  streets  if  the  musicians 
were  all  blind,"  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded him. 
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SKILL  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Afflicted  Children  Show  How 
They  Have  Been  Taught. 


Commencement  of  Perkins  Institution 
ami  School  Yesterday. 


Interesting  Exercises  in  Boston  Theater 
Attended  by  Many  People. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  bhnd  children  was  unmis- 
takably manifested  by  the  great  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  Boston  theater,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  interest  shown  was  not  merely  of  a 
curious  sort  but  warm  and  heartfelt,  of 
the  kind  that  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
affliction  of  the  children,  and  eager  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful work  being  done  for  them. 
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On  the  platform  with  the  children 
were  Mr  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
institution;  a  number  of  the  trustees, 
Rev  Dr  E.  L.  Clark  and  Col  Thomas  of 
the  governor's  staff,  and  in  one  of  the 
b^es  sat  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
life  and  .-sympathies  have  been  en- 
wrapped with  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution for  so  many  years,  directly  and 
through  the  various  members  of  her 
family. 

Her  husband  was  the  illustrious  Dr 
Howe,  who  established  the  work;  her 
daughter  gave  her  life  to  it,  and  her 
son-in-law,  Mr  Anagnos,  has  carried  it 
on  to  a  higher  legre?  of  efficiency. 

The  exarcises  opened  with  an  over- 
ture of  welcome  by  the  band  from  the 
institution. 

The  kindergarten  work  was  then  in- 
troduced by  Dr  Eliot,  and  this  work  wad 
not  the  least  interesting  and  suggestive 
part  of  the  program.  The  little  tots 
looked  so  bright  and  happy  and  per 
formed  their  parts  with  so  mcch  intelli- 
gence that  one  had  to  wonder  how  they 
could  have  attained  so  much  in  their 
few  short  years  with  all  the  drawbacks 
from  which  they  suffer. 

The  members  of  the  class  in  sloyd 
knitting,  in  which  Nellie  Robin,  the 
blind  and'  deaf  girl,  took  part,  accom- 
panied their  work  with  tuneful  singing, 
and  "Our  Farmyard  Friends"  was  a  com- 
bination of  song,  game  and  work  which 
was  highly  entertaining.  Eight  of  the 
little  ones  sat  at  low  tables  and  mod- 
eled various  domestic  animals,  which 
they  exhibited  to  the  audience,  explain- 
ing* their  characteristics.  Tom  Stringer 
modeled  sheep,  and  told  a  little  story 
of  his  own  composition  into  the  ha"hds 
of  one  of  his  mates,  who  translated  it 
into  spoken  language  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience. 

The  medley  by  the  kinder  orchestra 
completed  this  part  of  the  program, 
which  was  so  creditable  both  to  the 
little  children  and  to  their  teachers. 

Rev  Dr  E.  L.  Clark  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  supplemented 
what  the  president  of  the  trustees,  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot,  had  said  in  behalf  of  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  need 
of  further  assistance  and  support,,  "The 
presence  of  these  children,"  said  Dr 
Clark,  "suggests  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  helping  them  nobly,  but  of 
making  ourselves  happy.  It  is  the  best 
investment  we  can  make  of  our  money. 
Another  incentive  should  be  our  ability 
to  help  these  children  discover  them- 
selves, a  work  akin  to  that  of  creation." 

The  first  number  by  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution pupils  was  an  exercise  in 
zoology  by  four  boys,  who  had  before 
them  different  animals  whose  parts, 
habits  and  general  characteristics  they 
explained  in  the  most  accurate  and 
lucid  manner. 

"Spring  Flowers"  was  sung  by  Sarah 
E.  Tomlinson,  and  accompanied  with 
the  violin  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz.  Beth 
were  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

A  class  of  boys  was  put  through  the 
evolutions  of  military  and  gymnastic 
drill,  which  they  accomplished  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  they  could  have 
seen  what  they  were  doing. 

An  algebraic  exercise  and  some  ex- 
cellent singing  closed  the  pupils'  part  of 
the  program. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
by  Dr  Ehot,  who  accompanied  them 
with  his  congratulations  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  with  good  coun- 
sel for  their  future  course. 

Gov  Woleott  sent  his  regrets  and  as- 
surances of  cordial  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  bv  Col  Thomas,  who  added  a 
few  words  of  greeting  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  commonwealth. 
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ALL  SIGHTLESS. 

Interesting    Exercises    of    Blind 
Graduates  of  Perkins  Institute. 


It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  of  all  the  ! 
children  who  crowded  the  big  stage  of 
the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  not  one  was ; 
able  to  see.  Many  were  pretty,  the  girls 
wore  pretty  white  dresses  and  the  boys 
were  neatly  clothed,  and  only  the  aimless 
way  in  which  their  eyes  wandered  told 
of  their  misfortune. 


Samuel  Eliot  LL.  D.,  president  of  the 
institution,  said  he  wished  to  express 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  freely  and 
generously  gave  the  use  of  the  thea,tre. 
The  band  of  blind  musicians  played  an 
overture,  and  then  came  the  Sloyd  knit- 
ting by  the  kindergarten  class.  The  chil- 
dren sang  a  knitting  song.  Of  this  class, 
Elizabeth  Robin  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  speech,  hearing  and  eight. 
Seated  before  the  footlights  at  the  same 
time  was  the  kindergarten  class  in  mod- 
elling. They  made  from  clay  a  farm- 
yard gate,  sheep,  a  dog  house,  eggs  and 
chickens,  after  which  each  child  recited 
a  little  piece.  Tommy  Stringer,  who  Is 
:deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  talked  with  his  fin- 
■  gers. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D..  made  a 
brief  address,  in  which  he  made  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  It  was 
expected  that  Acting  Governor  Woleott 
would  be  present,  but  he  was  detained 
by  official  duties,  and  sent  Private  Secre- 
tary Thomas  to  represent  him. 

The  blind  soldiers,  who  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion drill,  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  j 
of  military  maneuvre.  Another  wonder- 1 
ful  exhibition  was  the  algebra  exercise 
by  Elizabeth  Ca-ulfleld  and  Etta  Wmlcott 
on  a  machine  resembling  a  typewriter, 
which  makes  a  raised  impression  on  pa- 
per. They  solved  intricate  problems 
while  a  teacher  wrote  them  out  on  the 
blackboard. 

There  was  chorus  singing-  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, a  sonjr,  "Spring  Flowers,"  by 
Sarah  E.  Tomlinson,  with  violin  obligato 
by  Theodore  Leutz.  and  a  medley  by 
boys  on  organtenias  and  drums. 

After  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
the  president  presented  the  following 
with  diplomas:  Frank  A.  Clark,  Reuben 
G.  Dayton,  Nell  J.  DovlLn,  William  C. 
Ellis,  John  H.  Giesler,  John  Henley, 
Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Sarah  E.  Tomlinson 
and  Merle  E.   Tracy. 
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BLIND  PUPILS'  WORK. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  Perkins  and 
Massachusetts  Schools, 


LARGE  AUDIENCE   THERE. 


Apt   Pupils   Show  Their  Teaching 
in  Boston  Theatre. 


Had  Mme.  Bernhardt  been  playing-  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  she 
would  not  have  drawn  a  greater  crowd 
than  that  which  came  to  see  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  Both  of  these  Institutions 
are  very  popular  In  Boston,  and  when  they 
have  any  public  exercises  their  friends  all 
rally  about  them. 

Acting  Governor  Woleott  had  accepted 
an  Invitation  to  be  present,  but  was 
obliged  to  delegate  Col.  Thomas  to  extend 
the  greeting  of  the  commonwealth  In  his 
stead. 

BRIGHT   PUPILS. 

After  an  overture  by  the  school  band  an 
exhibition  of  kindergarten  work,  Including 
knitting  and  clay  modelling,  was  given. 
The  knitting  'is  a  regular  part  of  the  Sloyd 
work  which  has  been  so  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  schools.  One  of  the 
pupils  who  took  part  in  this  exercise  was 
"WMl'ie"  Robin,  a  little  miss  who  has 
achieved  considerable  fame  in  the  world 
of  the  deaf  and  blind  from  the  wonderful 
progress  which  she  has  made  in  ordinary 
studies,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
two-  less  senses  than  most  people.  Tommy 
Stinger,  another  of  the  star  pupils  of  the 


institution  was  one  of  the  little  people  who 
made  cubes  and  cylinders  out  of  soft  clay. 
Tommy  is  a  sort  of  protege  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  little  woman  who,  though  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  speaks  (with  her  fingers) 
as  well  as  other  children  of  her  own  age, 
and  writes  much  better. 

After  a  medley  by  the  orchestra,  Rev. 
E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  made  a  Short  address, 
in  which  he  told  of  the  imany  needs  of  the 
institution,  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
funds  for  its  support. 

A  class  of  boys  then  illustrated  an  exer- 
cise in  zoology  and  told  the  big  audience 
of  old  folks  things  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten years  ago.  The  next  number  was  a 
song,  "Spring  Flowers,"  pleasingly  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tomlinson,  with 
a  violin  accompaniment  by  Theodore  C. 
Leutz. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

A  squad  of  16  young  men  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  military  drill,  going  through  the 
manual  of  arms  very  creditably.  Another 
squad  of  smaller  boys  appeared  In  dark 
red  sweaters  and  gave  a  very  pleasing 
dumb-bell  drill  to  the  music  of  the  pla.no. 

The  next  exercise  was  the  most  mysti- 
fying of  all  to  the  audience.  Two  young 
women  sat  down  to  machines  like  type- 
writers and  went  through  several  compar- 
atively long  demonstrations  in  algebra, 
calling  out  products  and  quotients  as 
glibly  as  though  they  were  ■■•working  on 
blackboards.  The  machines  were  a  sort 
of  embossing  typewriter  which  printed  the 
figures  in  raised  letter*  which  were  ea9ily 
read  by  the  fingers. 

Dr.  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas  to  the 
graduates. 

The  graduates  were:  Frank  A.  Clark, 
Reuben  G.  Dayton,  Neil  J.  Devlin,  Will- 
iam C.  Ellis,  John  H.  Giesler,  John  Hen- 
ley, Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Sarah  E.  Tomlin- 
son and  Merle  E.  Tracy. 
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NIMBLE  FINGERS, 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  Show  What  They  Can 
Do  in  Boston  Theatre— Gradua- 
tion Exercises. 

The  ample  stage  of  Boston  Theatre 
was  a  picture  of  refreshing  loveliness, 
mingled  with  a  touch  ot  sad  sympathy, 
for  the  great  audience  which  thronged 
the  theatre  yesterday  afternoon  when 
took  place  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  When  the  exercises  opened 
the  entire  stage  back  from  the  foot- 
lights was  closely  packed'  with  the 
seated  pupils. 

The  scenic  artist  was  outdone  by  the 
beauty  of  the  human  stage  picture 
framed  by  the  happy-faced  boys  and 
girls  in  their  pretty  dresses. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an 
overture  by  the  Institution  band,  after 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  acted  ai- 
master  of  ceremonies,  introduced  a  class 
of  hoys  and  girls  in  Sloyd  knitting,  in- 
cluding Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
same  time  tables  in  the  extreme  front 
of  the  stage  were  occupied  by  eight 
kindergarten  boys  and  girls  at  work  in 
clay  modeling.  Tommy  Stringer  was 
one  of  the  boy  modelers.  When  the  in- 
dustrious little  hands  had  completed  the 
task  set  each  recited  a  pretty  little 
verse  which  called  attention  to  the  ani- 
mal or  object  modeled. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  then  pre- 
sented and  made  an  eloquent  plea  In 
behalf  of  assistance  from  the  generous 
public  to  help  the  kindergarten  work 
of   the   Perkins    Institution. 

Next,  a  class  of  small  boys  filed  to 
the  front,  and  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  piano  rendered  several  patriotic 
airs  upon  mouth  Instruments,  timbrels 
>and  drums. 

A  recitation  in  zoology  was  next  given 
by  a  class  of  older  boys.  The  pupils 
illustrated  their  talks  on  the  ocelot, 
eagle,  loon,  etc.,  by  stuffed  specimens 
in  their  hands  while  reciting'. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Tomlinson.  a  young 
lady  graduate,  stricken  with  total  blind- 
ness, rext  rendered  the  solo  "Spring 
Flowers."  with  Theodore  C.  Lentz  in 
violin   oblisato. 
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Gymnastic?,  ana  military  drill  by  the 
upper-class  boys  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gram. A  line  of  young  men  in  full 
military  uniform,  armed  with  regula- 
tion muskets,  stretched  across  the  stage 
and  executed  the  manual  of  arms  with 
surprising  precision,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion or  the  manual  executed  "For- 
ward, fours  right,"  and  marched  off  the 
stage  in  a  manner  which  elicited  well- 
merited  applause.  The  exercise  of  the 
dumb-bell  drill  were  given  by  a  boys' 
class  in  red  sweaters  to  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Misses  Elizabeth  Caulfield  and  Etta 
Walcott  then  rlprnonstrated  several 
problems  in  algebra,  which  was  placed 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of 
the  audience  by  an  instructor  as  the 
scholars  passed  through  the  complex 
solution.  _ 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  was  then  made  to  the 
graduating  class,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing students:  Frank  Allen  Clark, 
lieu  ben  Gilbert  Dayton,  Neil  Josenh 
Devlin,  William  Cleaves  Ellis,  John 
Henrv  Giesler.  John  Henley,  Theodore 
Cornelius  Lentz,  Sarah  Emma  Tom- 
linson  and  Merle  Elliott  Tracy. 

The  final  number  was  the  rendition 
of  "The  Miller's  Wooing,"  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices. 
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ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Exercises  of  Perfcins  Institution  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 


The  June  skies  shone  bright  and  serene 
as  ever,  yesterday,  when  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people  flocked  to  the  Boston  Theatre 
to  see  and  hear  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
little  blind  children,  and  the  gi-aduating 
class  of  young  men  and  women  from  Per- 
kins Institution;  young  men  and  women 
who  by  means  of  this  beneflcient  institu- 
tion are  practically  rescued  from  a  life  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  and  educated  to 
a  life  of  self-support  and  enjoyment. 

The  band  of  trained  missionaries  from  the 
school  opened  the  exercises,  after  which 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  formally  opened  the  pro- 
gramme. He  referred  to  the  happiness  of 
these  children,  and  said  they  always  re- 
minded him  of  the  little  girl  in  the  story 
who  was  seen  trying  gathering  sunshine  in 
her  hands  to  bathe  her  face  in;  adding 
that  these  blind  children  are  always  gath- 
ering sunshine,  and  predicting  that  the 
audience  would  feel  when  leaving  the  the- 
atre that  they  too  had  been  bathed  in  sun- 
shine. Dr.  Eliot  also  referred  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins  in  loaning 
the  theatre  for  these  commencement  exer- 
cises, and  said  the  children  had  had  no 
chance  for  a  stage  rehearsal  of  their  exer- 
cises. "And  now,"  he  closed  by  saying, 
"we  will  begin  where  we  ought  to  begin,  at 
the  kindergarten." 

A  class  of  girls  came  forward  with  knit- 
ting-work in  their  hands,  and  sang  a  knit- 
ting song,  in  which  Willie  Robin,  now 
grown  into  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  took  part. 
The  clay  modelling  class  came  next  on 
the  programme,  but  while  they  were  pre- 
paring their  work  at  the  little  tables  at  the 
front  of  the  stage,  Dr.  Eliot  announced 
that  the  plea  for  the  kindergarten  would 
be  in  order.  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  was  introduced 
as  the  speaker.  He  began  by  saying  he 
was  out  to  the  kindergarten  the  other  day 
and  tried  to  talk  with  his  fingers  to  one 
of  the  deaf  and  blind  children.  But  that 
she  had  finally  exclaimed  in  disgust: 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
speaking." 

Dr.  Clark  declared  he  never  felt  the  truth 
of  the  accusation  so  much  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"These  young  people  make  one  feel,"  he 
continued,  "that  it  is  impossible  to  speak. 
I  am  co  say  in  just  a  word  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  all  to  do  a  good  work. 
The  institution  is  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
We  keep  much  of  the  pleasure  we  give  in 
doing  good.  We  may  all  have  a  practical 
and  immediate  part  in  this  work.  The  sight 
of  these  children  ought  to  move  us  all  to 
help.  This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  do  good,  but  to  make  ourselves  happy 
also.  The  only  way  to.  keep  the  memory  of 
our   own   childhood   blessed   Is   by   turning 


round  and  making  these  children's  paths  in 
life  happier  and  easier.  We  may  ease  our 
own  tempestuous  heart  by  doing  our  best 
to  keep  others  from  shipwreck,  and  to  help 
lead  those  frail  barks  Into  the  light.  It  is 
the  best  possible  investment  for  every  one 
of  us.  The  real  riches  of  any  man  Is  not  in 
houses  and  land,  but  what  he  puts  into  the 
rising  generation.  A  thousand  years  from  to- 
day we  shall  realize  that  what  we  have  put 
into  the  world  around  us  of  help  and  cour- 
age far  outweighs  any  material  accumula- 
tions. The  best  things  for  any  of  these 
children,  or  even  for  us,  1b  the  development 
of  character  from  nothing  and  under  great 
difficulties."  Dr.  Clark  referred  to  the 
practical  work  done  at  the  kindergarten, 
and  their  especial  adaptation  towards  clay 
modelling."  The  clay  lies  for  ages  an  inert, 
unexpressive  mass;  let  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  in  the  hands  of  these  chil- 
dren, touch  and  work  it,  and  how  much  it 
expresses.  What  these  children  do  with  clay, 
you  may  all  do  with  them.  It  is  for  us  to 
take  this  raw  material  and  furnish  it  with 
means  and  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. These  fine  and  delicate  tendencies 
may  be  trained  so  that  they  shall  return 
ten,  even  a  thousand  fold.  Some  of  us  pres- 
ent will  like  to  leave  a  monument  behind  us 
when  we  lie  down  to  die.  The  best  monu- 
ment is  a  man's  soul,  a  man's  hope,  a  man's 
best  and  most  thorough  development. 

"This  kindergarten  is  not  far  from  the 
place  we  call  Paradise.  Wherever  they  go, 
they  shine  forth  in  spirit  as  a  paradise  full 
of  song  and  music  and  flowers.  In  this 
great  paradise  and  with  spirits  moving 
with  tender  thoughts,  we  say  we  will  do 
something  for  them.  Why?  Because  the 
outer  walks  of  the  Eternal  Paradise  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  kindergarten." 

The  kindergarten  class  then  began  their 
exercises  by  singing  a  farmyard  song.  The 
first  boy  showed  a  farmyard  gate;  the  next 
a  watering-trough;  the  next  a  hay-cart,with 
horses  and  hay,  all  modelled  as  strictly  on 
anatomical  lines  as  any  seeing  child  could 
make  them. 

Tommy  Stringer  came  next,  speaking 
through  one  of  his  schoolmates,  first  trans- 
mitting his  speech  by  his  fingers.  He  made 
a  showing  of  sheep,  creditable  to  any  boy 
of  his  age.  The  tiny  girl  next  him  told  of 
the  cow  and  showed  the  milklng-pall.  An- 
other wee  maiden  showed  some  eggs  and 
some  chickens.  The  baby  (for  she  was  noth- 
ing more)  next  to  this  one  held  up  some 
meal  to  feed  the  chickens.  The  next  had  a 
"dog-house  for  Rover." 

The  children  then  gathered  Into  a  sort  of 
"ring  round  rosy"  and  sang  a  song  while 
they  Impersonated  ducks  and  pigs  and 
roosters  and  all  sorts  of  farm  animals.  This 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  exercises  ever  given 
at  a  commencement,  and  it  was  Impossible 
for  many  of  those  present  to  realize  that 
these  children  capering  about  the  stage 
were  totally  blind. 

After  this  exercise  Dr.  Eliot  Introduced 
as  Governor  Wolcott's  representative  Colo- 
nel Henry  A.  Thomas,  his  private  secretary. 

Colonel  Thomas  made  Governor  Wol- 
cott's apology  and  regrets  that  he  could 
not  get  away  at  the  last  moment.  He 
brought  the  best  wishes  of  the  governor 
and  said  that  no  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  institution.  Not  only  does  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  excellent  wife  take  an  active 
Interest  in  the  school,  but  Massachusetts  it- 
self is  proud  of  this  particular  philanthropic 
endeavor.  The  lesson  of  the  day  is  to  take 
home  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  patience, 
hopefulness  and  trust  these  children  ex- 
hibit. "I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  governor  and  the  Com- 
monwealth bring  you  greeting,"  he  said, 
in  closing. 

The  kindergarten  orchestra  played  a 
medley  of  popular  and  national  airs,  and 
the  zoology  class  followed  with  an  illustra- 
tive exercise. 

The  first  boy  exhibited  a  stuffed  ocelot, 
giving  an  Intelligent  explanation  of  his 
classification  and  peculiarities.  The  next 
boy  exhibited  an  eagle,  as  resembling  in  the 
bird  family  the  ocelot  among  quadrupeds. 
Another  boy  showed  a  loon  and  explained 
the  wide  difference  between  water  and  air 
birds.  The  last  boy  had  a  stuffed  duck- 
bill, an  Australian  creature,  seeming  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  bird  and  a  beaver.  He 
finished  by  giving  a  very  intelligent  speech 
on  the  creatures  below  the  vertebrates. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
opened  with   a  military   drill  by   the   boys, 


which  was  a  revelation  to  all  present  who 
had  not  seen  in  previous  years  the  wonder- 
ful precision  and  accuracy  sixteen  blind 
boys  are  trained  to  in  the  use  of  arms  and 
military  tactics.  Smaller  boys  followed 
with  the  gymnastic  exercise  usually  given 
by  girls  of  the  institution,  and  did  not  only 
themselves  great  credit  but  their  teachers 
also. 

A  word  should  be  said  right  here  for  the 
teachers  in  both  the  kindergarten  and 
Perkins  Institution.  Think  what  infinite 
pains  and  unselfishness  they  must  have  to 
do  this  work  of  educating  the  blind,  even 
the  brightest  and  most  eager  of  them. 
Surely  among  the  world's  workers  today 
there  are  none  more  "acceptable  unto  the 
Lord,"  as  the  Psalmist  would  put  It;  none 
who  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  selfish 
desires  more.  We  all  know  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  the  cause  that 
lie3  so  close  to  his  heart.  We  should  re- 
member that  his  hands  are  upheld  by  a 
score  or  two  helpers  just  as  devoted  to  the 
cause  and  just  as  unselfish  and  noble. 

The  exercise  in  algebra  which  followed 
was  a  novelty  In  these  commencement  exer- 
cises. They  were  done  by  Elisabeth  Caul- 
field  and  Etta  Walcott,  who  completely  mys- 
tified the  average  audience  by  their  talk 
of  polynomials  and  binomials  and  all  sorts 
of  algebraic  quantities.  They  worked  with 
typewriters,  and  performed  the  exercises  as 
quickly  and  as  neatly  as  any  college  pro- 
fessor could  have  done.  It  Is  doubtful,  even, 
if  the  learned  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
stage  with  them  would  have  been  able  to 
write  out  the  answers  to  their  problems  any 
quicker. 

The  boys  sang  a  glee,  "The  Bugler,"  and 
then  Dr.  Eliot  presented  diplomas  to  the 
graduating  class,  which  included  Frank 
Alman  Clark,  Reuben  Gilbert  Dayton,  Nell 
Joseph  Devlin,  William  Cleave  Ellis,  John 
Henry  Giesler,  John  Henley,  Theodore  Cor- 
nelius Leutz,  Sarah  Emma  Tomllnson  and 
Merle  Elliott  Tracy.  Dr.  Eliot  made  an 
earnest  speech,  impressing  upon  the  class 
the  obligations  now  before  them  as  they 
face  the  world. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  exhibition  of  what 
Is  being  accomplished  at  both  these  institu- 
tions was  In  itself  an  appeal  for  public  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  expenses  of  the 
year  are  provided  for,  but  there  is  still  the 
oportunity  and  the  need  of  financial  help  for 
the  kindergarten.  These  needs  may  be  di- 
vided by  three:  First— By  a  further  In- 
crease of  the  reguldar  annual  subscriptions, 
in  which  even  people  of  very  moderate 
means  can  participate  by  contributions  of 
one  dollar  and  upwards.  Second— By  the 
completion  of  the  endowment  fund  of  $100,- 
000.  The  sum  of  about  $40,000  Is  still  lack- 
ing, and  has  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  make 
up  this  fund.  Third-By  the  extinction  of 
the  debt,  which  amounts  to  $43,476.43,  and 
hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Institution.  Not  until  theso  are 
accomplished  will  the  financial  condition  of 
the  kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  un- 
necessary in  the  future  all  spasmodic  move- 
ments and  urgent  appeals  to  the  public  for 
special  gifts  in  order  to  make  up  deficits 
In  the  income  for  current  expenses  and  Bave 
the  work  from  deterioration  and  disaster. 
Will  not  the  generous  friends  of  the  little 
blind  children  keep  on  sending  their  gifts 
until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm  financial 
foundation?  H.    M     W 
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LEFT  $33,000  FOR  CHARITY. 

Many  Worthy  Institutions  Remembered 
In  the  Will  of  Miss  Harriett  L.  Brown. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Harriett  L.  Brown, 
which  was  admitted  to  probate  today,  the 
following  public  bequests  are  made: 

Children's    Mission    to    the    Children    of    the 

Destitute $5000 

Massachusetts   General   Hospital 5000 

Benevolent   Fraternity  of   Churches 3000 

Boston  Female  Asylum 3000 

Gwynne   Temporary  Home 2000 

North   End    Diet   Kitchen 2000 

Massachusetts   Bible  Society 2000 

Boston   Fort  and  Seaman's  Aid  Society 1000 

The  following  bequests  are  to  be  paid 
after  the  decease  of  annuitants: 

Massachusetts    Institute   of   Technology J6000 

Children's   Hospital 1000 

Kindergarten    for   the    Blind 1000 

Children's    Aid    Society 1000 

South  End  Industrial  School 1000 
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Blind  Children    Perform 
Many  Wonderful  Ex- 
ercises. 


Commencement  Day  for  the  Pu- 
pils of  the  Institution   for 
the  Blind. 


LAST      Tuesday     afternoon    the 
Boston      Theatre      was     well 
filled  with  sympathetic  friends 
of  the  sightless  girls  and  boys 
of  the    Perkins     Institution     for    the 
Blind,  assembled  to  witness  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the  school. 
Many  surprises    were    in    store  for 
those  who  attended,  for  from  the  time  j 
little    Tommy  Stringer,  who    is    deaf,  , 
dumb  and  blind,  began    to  talk    to  his 
teacher,    rapidly    moving    his    Augers 
and  responding  to  the  touches  of  those 
of  the  young  lady  beside    him — to  the 
time  when    the    closing    chorus    was 
'sung,    very  many    thing3    were  done 
!  which  were  almost  miracles  when  per- 
forthed  by  the  blind. 

When  the  kindergarten  class  was 
brought  forward,  the  little  ones, led  by 
their  teachers  to  the  table  and  started 
at  work,  the  surprises  of  the  day  be- 
<ran.  Little  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Robin  were  in  this  class.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  girla  who  knitted 
and  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  . 
piano. 

The  little  ones  who  were  modelling 
had  a  longer  task,  and  while  the  small 
lingers  rolled  the  clay  Rev.  E.  L. 
(lark  made  a  plea  for  the  kindergar- 
ten, which  these  children  represented, 
fie  told  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  department;  of  the  great 
need  of  support  and  sympathy  from 
the  public  to  carry  it  on,  and  he  re- 
ferred in  a  most  feeling  manner  to  the  \ 
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WILLIE  ELIZABETH  ROBIN,  Pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


TOMMY  STRINGER,  Pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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difficulties    the    bliud  were    under    in 
entering  upon    a  work  which    is  now 
considered  essentia)  in  the  earlier  edu- 
cation of  the  young. 

Theu  the  eight  little  modellers  pre- 
sented their  work  and  recited  a  few 
lines  about  their  models — all  but  Tom- 
my Stringer,  who  had  to  communicate 
his  "piece"  to  another  little  boy  by 
fiuger  signs,  and  this  boy  recited  it  to 
the  audience.     The  children  had  made 

all  sorts  of  things — a  hay  cait  with 
horses,  a  dog  house,  a  trough,  a  gate, 
eggs  and  chickens,  and  Tommy  Stringer 
made  a  whole  lot  of  clay  sheep. 

After  this  all  the  little  boys  and 
girls  of  the  kindergarleu  class  formed 
in  a  ring  and  sang  a  song  about  the 
barnyard,  during  which  they  danced 
around,  imitating  ducks,  chickens, 
pigs,  a  rooster  and  all  other  barnyard 
friends,  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
the  audience  and  themselves. 

Governor  Wolcolt  was  expected  to 
be  present,  but  he  could  not  come, 
and  so  sent  his  private  secretary, 
Colonel  Thomas,  who  addressed  the 
audience  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 
and  the  commonwealth. 

A  class  of  boys  came  forward  to 
tables  where  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
had  been  placed,  and  they  gave  an  ex- 
ercise in  zoology.  Then  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Tomlinson  sang  very  sweetly 
'•Spring  Flowers,"  with  violin  obliga- 
to  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz. 

The  military  drill  and  gymnastics  by 
the  boys  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  afternoon.  Nine 
of  the  smaller  boys,  in  red  sweaters, 
formed  on  the  stage  and  went  through 
dumb-bell  exercises  10  the  music  of 
the  piano,  aud  the  time  ana  move- 
ments could  not  have  been  belter.  | 
Sixteen  of  the  larger  boys  formed  the 
military  company.  They  wore,  blue 
jackets  and  fatigue  caps  and  carried 
muskets.  The  exercises  were  exe- 
cuted with  the  precision  of  regulars, 
and  the  marching  was  remarkably 
good. 

An  exercise  in  algebra  by  Misses 
Elizabeth  Cauifield  and  Etta  Walcott 
was  a  revelation.  Thev  showed  that 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  study. 

After  the  song,  "The  Bugler,"  had 
been  sung  by  a  chorus  of  boys  the 
graduates  came  forward.     They  were: 

Frank   A.    Clark,  John  H.   Giesler,  j 
Reuben  G.  Dayton,  John  Henley,  Neil  [ 
J.  Devlin,  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  William 
C.  Ellis,  Sarah  E.  Tomlinson  and  Merle 
E.  Tracey. 

President  Samuel  Eliot,  in  present- 
ing the  diplomas,  said:  "Here  you  are 

in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation 
of  sympathizing  friends,  on  the  divid- 
ing line  which  will  separate  you  from 
your  school  life.  But  you  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  your  school  and  of  the 
name  of  Perkins — a  name  you  know 
afar  off,  perhaps,  but  which  Ikuow, 
and  others  here  know,  as  that  of  the1 
soul  of  generosity  aud  honor.  And  you 
have  the  name  of  Howe,  aud  ot 
Howe's  wife  and  children,  and  his  sou- 
in-law,  who  has  taken  up  a  noble  work 
when  it  had  falleu  back  and  carried  it 
through  successfully." 

After  referring  to  the  possibilities  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind,  President  Eliot 
presented  the  diplomas,  and  said: 

"Now  you  go  out  from  your  school 
life,  but  you  do  uotgo — these  diplomas 
bind- you  to  it,  and  that  you  will  so  live 
as  to  do  it  houor  I  plead  in  behalf  of 
jill  here." 


The  exercises  concluded  with  a 
chorus  of  mixed  voices.  The  singing 
and  the  music  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  band  were  of  a  high  order,  the 
latter  calling  forth  the  wish  from  Dr. 
Clarke  that  "it  might  benefit  some  of 
j  the  bauds  heard  in  the  streets  if  the 
musicians  were  all  blind." 

To  Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  principal  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  like- 
nesses of  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer. 
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SATURDAY,  .JUNE    6,    1896. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


MISS  HELEN  CURTIS  BRADLEE. 

Last  of  an  Old  Boston  Family  Famed  for  Its 
Gtsnerous  Benefactions. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee,  who  died  at 
her  home  on  Ashburton  place  on  Thursday, 
was  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  P.  ana 
Rebecca  Fowle  Bradlee,  and  was  the  last 
of  a  family  whose  name  has  been  closely 
connected  with  Boston's  history  for  many 
generations.  Miss  Bradlee  was  born  March 
1,  1819,  in  what  was  then  Franklin  place. 
When  it  was  made  Into  a  street  in  1859  the 
family  moved  to  the  house  where  she  died. 

Miss  Bradlee,  like  every  other  member  of 
her  family,  was  noted  for  her  wide  bene- 
factions. Always  generous  in  her  con- 
tributions, she  was  unostentatious,  shrink- 
ing from  anything  that  gave  publicity  to 
her  or  her  gifts.  She  had  the  entire  con- 
trol of  a  large  property  left  by  her  brother, 
J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  and  since  his  death  she 
has  continued  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
which  he  was  Interested  and  which  meant 
constant  assistance  to  many  a  charity. 
Her  intense  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  shown 
when,  after  many  smaller  gifts,  she  gave 
$50,000  toward  its  building  fund.  At  the 
same  time  she  gave  a  similar  amount  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  a\i 
operating  room,  and  $80,000  to  the  McLean 
Asylum    at   Waverley. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  on  Monday. 


SATUEDAY,  JUNE  6,  1896. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts; 
School  for  the  Blind  held  at  Boston  Thea- 
tre on  Tuesday  afternoon  drew  a  crowded 
house  and  were  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  be- 
sides the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  showing 
their  remarkable  proficiency  in  music,  kin- 
dergarten work,  zoology,  algebra,  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill,  an  address  was 
made  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  while 
Gov.  Wolcott,  who  was  prevented  by  the 
pressure  of  his  official  duties  from  being 
present,  was  represented  m  a  stirring 
speech  by  his  secretary,  Col.  Thomas. 


= 


The  death  of  Miss  Helen  Bradlee  deprives 
her  native  city  of  Boston  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  her  benefactors.  For  two  or  three  years  this 
honored  lady  has  been  an  invalid  and  alto- 
gether a  recluse,  and  by  her  death  is  release 
from  suffering  borne  with  much  grace  and 
gentleness.  During  her  lifetime  she  gave 
abundantly  of  her  large  fortune,  and  enjoyed 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  been  the  means  of 
much  good,  particularly  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    13,    1896. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  31, 
1896: 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

"An  offering"  from  Miss  C.  B.  R $2.00 

Anonymous 8.00 

Appleton.    Mrs.   William 1000.00 

Barr,   Mrs.   A.   W.,   Jamaica  Plain 2.00 

Blgelow,    Mrs.    Prescott 100.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  and  sister.  Can- 
ton   2.00 

Boylston,  Miss  L.  P.,  Amherst,   N.   H 60.00 

Brackett,    Miss    Nancy 28.00 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Roxbury 5.00 

Cabot,    Mrs.   Francis,    Brookllne 10.00 

Children  of  Day  Street  Sunday  School, 
Congregational    Church,     West    Somer- 

vllle 8.00 

Clapp,  Charles  M.,  Roxbury 5.00 

Collar,  William  C,   Roxbury 6.00 

Curtis,    Miss  I.    P 3.00 

Edwards,   Miss  Agnes  E.  H.,   Brookllne..  3.00 

Eliot,    Dr.    Samuel 100.00 

Ferris,   Mrs.   Mary  E.,   Brookllne 100.00 

Ferris,   Miss  Mary  E.,   Brookllne 100.00 

First  Congregational  Church,  New  Bedford  50.00 
From  the  Eliot  Hall  parties,  through  Mrs. 

Edward  May  and  Mrs.  Charles  8.  GUI..  125.00 

Ginsburg,   Mrs.   B.,   Detroit,   Mich 10.00 

Hayes,    Miss   Minnie   M 10.00 

Hemenway,    Mrs.    Charles  P 100.00 

Hemenway,   Miss  Clara 10.00 

Hlgrineon,   Frederick 10.00 

Highland  Congregational  Church,  Primary 

Department.  Sunday  School,  Roxbury..  6.00 

Iasigl,   Miss  Mary  V 15.00 

In  memory  of  "little  Amy  and  Edward"..  1.00 

In  memory  of  "N.  P.  R." 6.00 

Jenks,  Miss  Caroline  E 5.00 

Kelley,  Mrs.  J.  W.,   Lynn 2.00 

Knapp,   George  B 25.00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Martha  P.,   Somerville 5.00 

Meredith,   Mrs.  J.   H 6.00 

Mever,    Miss   Julia    A 60.00 

Meyer,   Miss  Alice  A 50.00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 10.00 

Moulton.   Miss   Maria   C 25.00 

Otis,   Mrs.   William   C 20.00 

Parsons,    Miss   Elizabeth ,. .  2.00 

Phipps,   Miss  Sarah  M 10.00 

Primary  Department,  Sunday  School,, 
Union  Church  of  Weymouth  and  Brain- 
tree 12.00 

Proceeds    of   sale    In    the    house    of    Mrs. 

Emma  S.   Blodgett,   Cambridge BB.00 

Proceeds  of  Trilby  entertainment  at  Mrs. 

T.  Edgar  White's,  Newton 33.00 

Rotch,   Mrs.   Benjamin   S.,   fund 600.00 

Slocum,   Mrs.  W.  H 500.00 

Sohler,   Miss  Emily  L 26.00 

Sohler,  Miss  E.  D 25.00 

St.  Agnes  Guild,  Trinity  Church,  Melroee.  5.00 

St.   Peter's   Sunday  School,    Beverly 10.00 

Sunny  Hour  Club,  Wollaston  (Bert  Arm- 
strong,  treasurer) 5.00 

Thanksgiving   offering   from   the   children 

of  J.  Eliot  Cabot  School,   Brookllne....  14.82 

Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S.  (from  her  aunt)..  B.00 
Unitarian  Society,  Belmont  (through  Rev. 

Hilary   Bygrave) 12.81 

Vlalle,   Charles   A 20.00 

Ware,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,  Cambridge 20.00 

Wesson,    Miss   Isabel 6.00 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Orne,  Brookllne 6.00 

Whiting.   Mrs.    Susan   A.,   Newton 6.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  J 5.00 

W.,    S.    L 26.06 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  First  Unitari- 
an Church,   Jamaica  Plain 60.00 

$8406.83 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING* 

Heard,   J.   Theodore,  M.  D $600.00 

Edwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer,  i 
58  State  street,  Room  840. 
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I  "Time  and  the  Hour" 


Vol.  i     No.  13 


Boston,  Saturday,  June  6,  1896 


There  are  many  complicated  questions  nowadays 
where  the  path  of  scientific  seems  to  traverse  that  of  nat- 
ural charity.  How  far  we  are  to  interfere  with  what  we 
call  nature,  and  modify  the  course  of  events  by  empirical 
influences,  seems  to  be  open  to  a  good  deal  of  argument. 
Euthanasia  to  relieve  humanity,  and  selected  marriages  to 
improve  it,  are  among  the  discussed  possibilities.  A  step 
in  the  latter  direction  has  been  one  of  the  great  blessings 
to  the  race,  instituted  by  Dr.  Howe,  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Yet  it  has  its  arbitrary  side.  A  vis- 
itor must  observe  the  absolute  separation  of  the  sexes  there, 
which  is  almost  monastic.  I  was  led  recently  to  ask  the 
reason,  and  was  told  that  to  avoid  marriages  between  the 
blind,  and  the  consequent  congenital  reproduction  of  the 
affliction,  was  an  object  close  to  Dr.  Howe's  heart,  and  one 
which  has  always  been  kept  in  view  in  this  institution.  They 
are  particularly  likely  to  sympathize  with  and  to  rely  on  each 
other,  prone  (and  here  is  the  pitiful  part)  to  feel  for  each 

other  the  strong  affection  which  only  fellowship  in  an  iso 
lated  existence  begets.     The  conditions  give  a  new  touch 
of  pathos  to  that  most  beneficent  home  of  sorrow ;  and  I 
set  down  the  facts  because  I  believe  no  note  of  compassion 
ever  thrills  one's  heart,  as  this  does,  in  vain. 


€^e  Christian  m%imt< 

TEEMS :  $3.00  per  year.    Single  copies,  6  cents. 


JUNE  11,  1896. 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  31, 

1896  :— 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

"An  Offering"  from  Miss  C.  B.  R #2.00 

Anony  mous 3.00 

Appletnn,  Mrs.  William 1,000.00 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 2  00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott 100  00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  and  sister.  Canton....  2.00 

Boylston,  Miss  L.  F.,  Amherst,  N.H 50  00 

Brackett.  Miss  Nancy 25.00 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,Roxbury 5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Francis,  Brookline 10  00 

Children  of  Pay  Street  Sunday-school  Congre- 
gational Church.  West  Somerville 3.50 

Clapp,  Charles  M.,  Roxbury 5.00 

Collar,  William  C,  Roxbury 5.00 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P 3.00 

Edwards,  Miss  Agnes  E.  H.,  Brookline 3.00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel 100.00 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Brookline 100.00 

Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline 100.00 

First  Congregational  Church,  New  Bedford...  50.00 
From  the  Eliot  Hall  Parties,  through  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward May  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Gill 125  00 

Ginsburg,  Mrs.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich 10.00 

Hayes,  Miss  Minnie  M 10.00 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Charles  P 100.00 

Hemenway,  Miss  Clara 10.00 

Hieginson,  Frederick 10.00 

Highland    Congregational    Church,   Primary 

Department,  Sunday-school,  Roxbury 5  00 

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  V 15.00 

In  memory  of  "little  Amy  and  Edward" 1.00 

In  memory  of  "N.  P.  R." 5.00 

Jenks,  Miss  Caroline  E 5.00 

Kelley,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Lynn 2.00 

Knapp,  George  B 25  00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Martha  P.,  Somerville 5.00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H 5.00 

Meyer,  Miss  Julia  A 50.00 

Meyer,  MIrr  Alice  A 50  00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 10.00 

Moulton,  Mis»  Maria  C 25.00 

Otis.  Mrs.  William  C 20.00 

Parsons.  Miss  Elizabeth 2  00 

Phipps,  Miss  Sarah  M 10.00 

Primary  Department,   Sunday-school.  Union 

Church  of  Weymouth  and  Braintree 12.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Emma  S. 

Blodgelt,  Cambridge 55.00 

Proceeds  of  Trilby  entertainment  at  Mrs.  T. 

Edgar  White's,  Newton 33  00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  fuud 500.00 

Slooum,  Mrs.  W.  H 500.00 

Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L 25.00 

Sohier.  Miss  E.  D 25.00 

St.  Agnes  Guild,  Trinity  Church,  Melrose...  .  5.00 

St.  Peter's  Sunday-school.  Beverly 10.00 

Sunny  Hour  Club,  Wollastou  (Bert  Armstrong, 

Treasurer) 5  00 

Thanksgiving  Offering  from  the  children  of 

J.  Elliot  Cabot  School,  Brookline 14.52 

Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S. 'from  her  aunt) 5.00 

Unitarian    Society,   Belmont    (through    Rev. 

Hilary  Bygra  ve) 12.81 

Vialle,  Charles  A 20.00 

Ware,  MiRt  Charlotte  L.,  Cambridge 20.00 

Wesson,  Miss  Isabel 5.00 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Orne,  Brookline 5.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Susan  A.,  Newton 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  J 5.00 

W.,  S.  L 25.00 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 

Church,  Jamaica  Plain 50.00 

£3,405.83 
FOE  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Heard,  J.  Theodore,  M.D ?500  00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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Published  Daily  by  the 

Cape  Ann  Printing  Comp'y, 

[INCORPORATED] 

George  R.  Eradfori>,  .      President. 

Sidket  F.  Haskell,  Treas.  and  Manager 


Breeze  Building,  cor.  Main  and  Water  sts.. 
Gloucester,  mass. 


,     JUNE    25.     1893. 


Gommonweaith  of  Massachusetts 

Essex,  ss. 

PROBATE   COURT. 

To  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate  of 
Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer,  late  of  Gloucester, 
in  said  County,  merchant,  deceased: 

HEttEAS,  Nelson  S.  Bartlett,  John  Pick- 
ering Putnav.i  and  Hiram  Rich,  surviv- 
ing executors  of  the  will  of  said  deceased, 
h  uve  presented  for  allowance,  the  first  ac- 
count  of  their  administration  upon  the  estate 
of  said  deceased : 

You  are  hereby  cited  to  appear  at  a  Probate 
Court,  to  be  held  at  Salein,  in  said  Countv 
on  1!  twentieth  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1896, 
at  ntifc  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  show 
cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  same  should 
not  b«  allowed. 

And  ^aid  executors  are  ordered  to  serve 
this  ci:-.*tion  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  estate  fourteen 
days  af  least  before  said  Court,  or  by  pub- 
lislrins  tlu;  same  once  in  each  week,  for  three 
succes  ive  weeks,  in  the  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  a 
.^per  published  in  Gloucester,  the  last 
publication  to  be  one  day  at  least  before  said 
Court,  ana  by  mailing,  post-paid,  a  copy  of 
this  citation  to  all  known  persons  interested 
in  the  estate,  seven  days  at  least  before  said 
Conn. 

Witness,  Iiollin  E.  Harmon,  Esquire,  Judge 
of  said  Court.this  twenty-second  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  J.  X.  MAHONEY,  Register, 

mn  Breeae,  6-25;  7-2.'J 


T  O   A  i  T 


EN    AeHNAIS,    2ABBAT0N  15  IOYNIOY  18% 


H  EN  BOSTQNMi 

IXOAHTQN ITMQN 


'CuptYj?  otvxtxEijAsvwv  x«i  dux  itipct  Td£t?  ei;*}- 
Tas8i}  «l«  xf.v  ^oXoYtav.  Ta«(&mirttC  t«6i 
xa?  TjxoXo60r,!iav  arpsxtumxal  otsx^et?  skte- 
Xeo8iT<J3t  utco  -&t  avuneptev  Ta5=-<ov  xal  yu- 
Hvaa;txT)  snttyvoi?  Ste^x9^5"  uu°  s^pwv 
xaTWX^pwv,  xa8'  oV,v  Ik  to3to  xb  8ia3TT) -.*.«  ai 

XSlpOXpOXtjffE'.S  £<s>T)P<2$   8tt)p*ouv. 

Ksxa  to  rcapeXtfov  Ito?  xaxa  xa?  auxa?  e- 
ijsxassi?  'Jjxouoa  pifjTopa:  xtva  xXrjOevTa  in  eFsr) 
6X(y«  Ttspi  tou"  n;pooptffjjio3  t*};  luaxrjuoviXT}? 
tauTYjc  ffx0^?'  *>:l  *l  *v  Bost(i/Yi  oxoXij  twv 
xufXSv,  YjtK  elve    xai  -Jj  rcp<&xY)  ev  'Apeptxti, 


(To?  eldixov  e£  'Aftspixrfc  arzaxoxfHtov) 

BOZTQNH,  4   Iouv(ou 

'Ev  T<JS  ix5Ya^0WP£,re*T*:<P  8£axp<{)  *%s  Bi- 
at(i>tj?  Iy^vovto  *aTa  ^V  rcapeXSouaav  Tpt- 
xyjv  o\  l|exaa£t?  xSW  ^adyjtwv  xa:  naBr)- 
TpiSv  xvfc  uisb  xctf  k%  'Hselpou    bjjKj*f**c8$  x. 

MtxavjX  'AvaYvwatCTCOuXou  SieuOjvojAivr,?  8uvaxat  varcoxXrjOY!  «lIave«ta-T)Hiov  ^  fl" 
Byo>ti?  x3>  xu»X<3v  xa!  xa^aXsXwv.  'H  c/o-  Aav$pwrtia?».  '0  prjmp  IxeTvo?  eix«  l*-Y*  &'~ 
Xtj  a&xr;  t8p60/)  urb  *wij  astjAvvjrEOu  f.XsX-  xatov,  8tatt  ^j  erxoX»j  aS?Y)  ci  yt6vov  8uvavat 
Xyjvos  SajAOUTjX  Xaou,  Saxi?  xal  8ttj69uvev  v«  SewpYjSyj  xb  ^syistcv  t<S*  £v  'AiAspix-vj  91- 
auxijv  jxlxp'  tou"  SavaTOu  xou,  jaeQ'  0/  tj  8:s6-  XavdpotKCxuv  IpY^M  a.l\a  xat  tb  |*6vov  ei? 
Ouvsi?  aut^J;  evewKiTeuSTi  si?  t«?  x*??aC  T0^  |  tb  «86?  iou  xa8'  SXyjv  x»jv  O^^Xiov.  Ot  ru^Xoi 
avu)    bfjiOYsvou?    xai  i-nafyoo  *(ai\)&pt,\i    au;ou.   |  guvavtat  xaTorciv  itoXXoC  xorou    vi  8i3ax&S3' 


Ttjv  «tx0Mv  t«6tT)v  b  x.  'AvaYvto«iT6TCOuXo$ 
8t6u86vsi  inb  eixoatttsvTfieTla?  xal  rcXdov, 
xaS'  V  otvt6t6assv  auTYjv  e!?  t^jv  u^btvjv 
^a6i>T8a  t?J;  nXetoitpwiffeofc  xfjs  I?:{5ti^|at); 
T3i3  StJasxstv  TUfXcu?  xal  xa>?aXiXou?.  'H 
tix^  to3  8t8a.xetv  xat  xa6c8r)YsTv  auTCu; 
86vaT«i  S'.xalw?  va  ovC'|Aa36y)  £itto^7Ju.T),  ttj? 
bitota?  ^  iubx'JTjijtt;  8^v  suvteXsTiat  evtbs  860 
•^    tptSSv    etflv,  aXX'  Iv;bc  iroXX<5v    toioutwv. 

'EfitV    tl^    TWV    p.YJ   £'jp£0cVTO)V     SV  al6c6»T!,   £V   "^ 

Tcafa8i8tVTai  {Aa^jAaTct  eU  tou?  ui:b  tfj?  ^6 
eswi;  aBtxr^^vxa;  8o8tux£^  tuifXcu;.  tj  t<5v  iatj 
astouaav'ttav  Trept  toi!  tpiitou  t^';  8;8aaxaXf«? 
sutwv  rcapsupfcxeto  rv  TaT^  XaS^uj^i?  x^psv 
aax^osec  xaT»  1*5  l§s:affsf?,  ava[Afi66Xus'» 
6st  iviiit^ev,  Sti  ^  cTCOx»>  *<Sv  8au|iaTu5v  8sv 
7tapf5X8£v  ett.  'Eiv  7rpaY^«'»  unapxti  X**?3' 
sv  T)  $  fiXai)8pw«ta  xit£trt  x»8t5*,0/,  aiur)  eivs 
ii  'A|A?p(xi;,  h  fj  *a  $  X«v8pu»:ixa  oicnaTsTa 
sm<Jti)tAOvu.&s  sj^opfwCijjav. 

Kata  tos?  prjSsfyac  i&xaasi$  860,  "fusXai 
Ps6&{<d?,  ^i«8rirp(at  efotaaSijea--*  et^  Trjv  aXYe- 
6f-av,  tou?  aptGiAOui;  81  xat  Ta  &rotx«ia  xa-»i 
tcaijov  8 
vou  8ta  to 

TEOpfffjAara  |ieYaXc!po>va)?,  otTtva  xatstawovTO 
i.v  T(3  Ittl  toyry  7e(,<a*t  br,h  xt*,?  8t8aff*aXtj(JYj? 
ja^XP'?    c°  at  {iaS^tptai    au**t   sv  jiisto  C<«>T 


8ta  rSv  ewt  touT(p  ^t6Xtu>v  inl  x5J«  oeX(83?  t<Sv 
brcotttv  T«i  ipiwct'-a  s5^X°'*Ta  86vavTai  8«a 
ttj?  knaffi  xst6«iv  |asy«Xu>v  *6twv  vi  sv- 
vci)8cS?(v  &«'  autw-,  otXXa  ^(vt  Tpomp  86vav- 
Tai  va  8i8^x8Sciv  oi  ti^XoI  xat  eictaY]?  xwfi- 
XaXot  ; 

Ata  ttjv  8i8ajxaX(av  au^fiv  ta>6sto?  1$  5ti 
a^tatieTcai  utcohovyj  'ti>ex?«S  c^  °^  8i8a«xaXot 
8u>7U)5tv  autoTi  va  Ivvotjswst  8ta  ^Qy  x*'?*" 
4»oiv  xai  t^j?  aXXsTtaXXifjXou  auvrpt6r]?  t«5v 
X«tp^v  fov;  ^ta  t3v  )(st;<Sj  au;wv,  Tbv  5x0- 
nbv  oo^tvo?  £vexa  6t3rjx8^d«v  et?  tvjv  »x0^y* 
svx628sv  8s  xupto>c  «?x*Tal  ^  8t8auxaXia.  Ata 
t^S  TOteOTij?  8i8a(TxaXbc  c5tot  x«Tcp8c3at  va 
avaYtvwjxtofftv  8?c<i>?  xat  ot  tufXot  xat  va  YP** 
fouv.  TvwjTa  ^8v)  £tv6  Ta  8aun*Ta,  a^tva  s- 
xotf.ffaro  ^>  4V  T9]  (r^a\^  xauiTj  In  I  apxsTovxpo* 
vov  anovSasaaa  tu^Xtj  xai  xwy aX«Xo?  'EX^vtj  1 
KiXXsp,  ra  aura  8s  8au^at«  not£T  eTspo? 
Ty?Xb?  xai  xw<paXaX&<;  saT;,  ©uijta;  STptY" 
Y£p  xaXcypte-,'0?,  03Tt?  81a  xflv  lutfftoXav  tcu 
xai  t5v  IxQiffEsav  tSv  yvc&ctswv  tcov  itponaXsT 
tbv  8auj*aff|ibv  tou  x6s|aou.  Atxaiu?  o9ev  |*(a 


'  evb?  IxajTTj  Mxavrs^ato?  <bpt^i-      v^oX-i}  ^j  t*5XXov    ev  aiuXov    8uva-ai    va  «no- 
[Aa9-/j|Aa  toOxo  xal  afti^O^  ia  j  xXij65i   Bav£*tfftfatov  ^?   TtXa>8pwTj|a?,    tIJ? 


oTtcfa?  iq  rcp6o8os  xal  suTjiAsafa  o^etXw  xata 
xaOrJxov  va  sFitu)  ofsiXetai  et?  tov  8i£u8uvt^v 
auT^;     tbv    nal     tosouto    TtpiSvTa    t6    IXXtj- 


pQv  xs<?OttpGTYji*aTU)v  xax^Xr^av  £i«  tvjv  X6»w,  mov  gVO|Aa  |v   'ApieptxTi    x.    Mtx-  'AvaYva> 

Mouatxrj  xaXto-ca    StwpY^wn^vTj  otv^xpouae  atonouXov.    '0  avtjp  ouio?  inb    noXXSv  Sew  • 

xaT*  apxas  xb  lj*6*i ^ptcv  xat  s«a  ^y^p«  l*ou"  peTtan  b\t  elvs  b  jx6vo?    b   xatavo^a?    xb  au- 

otxtj  airoTeXouiievyj  uitb  S*t««t3v  xat     oxtae-  aTTJjJla  "^  Bat8e6aewc  t5v  tu?xfiSv  xal  avu^w- 


oxxae 

twv  7rai8«v  av^xo^ttDV    st?    \b    vYjntaY^Y6'0*' 

tou  aff6X";u  toutou  iv^xpoujev  exspou?  u;i,vf>u?. 

'H   [iOUStXYJ  1&  OVTt  IxSt   XI  TO     6$*Y1'^0V     t^ 

<^uxtjv,    iXXa    ^ousixyj  otnapTtlic|A^v»]  1$    a*6- 

l*ci>v  ^  sutux^vtwv  va  i3u)3t  tb  9O?  tyj?  V 

^fa«  ou  |a6vov  sfrYvltei  tvjv  ^^v  xai  avu^'.t  j   „  Wpb  T^?  j>£Y^?  8a*i\rK,  V  8'  a 

aut^jv  aXXa  ^poxaX^t  xai  a?8ova  8axpua. 

Et$  sre'pac  aaxviost?  IXa6ov  |*ipo^  xopaota 
l*6Xt?  aunwXifjf^ffavTa  xb  5^8ccv  ^  IvvftTev 
Ttj?  ^XtKta?  tojv  Ixo5  8ta  t<3v  lpY°Xs'i5u>v»  xa 
brcoTa  f^povTa  enl  TtSv  a8<iu>v  xstP^v  TU)V  ^* 
isXcXOv  auxa  ^sto:  jA«Ya^  X*flT0?»  ?5ovxa 
Xiav  cuYxtvYjttxbv  aiptx,  jxed'  0  (*{a  t«5'>  ta[- 
8jdv  en£869r;    ei?    xtjv  xaraffxeutjv  8c«?6pwv  sx 


aa?  auto  s'$  tvjv  TsXfitoxTixa,  Ets;  auxbv  81   xu 
pt'(i>?  osp?{X£xat  xai  v)  l'8puat«  tou  vtjn;aY<»)Y£«cu, 
3t'    otsep  £8aTcaviQ8Tjaav  400,000    SoXXaptcov. 
Ka8'  »J<  l«oxt)v  uKgfcaXev    £t?    xrjv  listjj^KJjn 
xb  ax^ccv  t'*5»  tSpucfcta?  auxou,  auxt]  e8etX(a- 

•inTjrei  to 
v^ov  toOxo  IpY^v.iXX'  b  x. 'AvaYvwsxonouXo?, 
l*6Ya^>5v  £XWV  te?to(8i)5tv  7t£pi  t?j?  Iictxuxta? 
auxotJ  xai  ^sup^cew;  xs3  oy>w8ou?  touxou 
11070U,  8lv  &8taxaff£  va  7cpo69i  xal  ouxw  xb  lp- 
Yov  xouxo  Ivxb?  8(£Tta?  i^Epax^^j,  8ev  £tve 
8;  yj  upwT^  fopa,  xa8'  y^j  ouco?  aTt^Sst^sv  oxt 
xb  a3uvaxov  eivs  8uvax6v.  "Orav  IxXTjftrj  £tq 
xvjv  8is68uvotv    1%$  ay^dk^i    j*=^a  xbv  8avaxov 


*7. 


XSto  |*6Xi§  ei<;  300,000  taXXaplwv  note  Sjaws 
lift  tgSv  ^jxspoiv  too  outyj  iv?jX9sv  e !<;  ib"  5e- 
6xffTvov  rcoab*  tou  1,300,000  JoXXaptwv. 

jASfa^ij  *8fJ  xb  *«9tj*ov  axpi6aa,  ojva?*t 
irpav^att  rcoXXa  *3  x*:op8«.jr),  3;g  i5v  toi- 
outwv  oj  Tt^oa6vta)V  ?vto?  r^uvtj^Y)  va  xata- 
©t/jstj  ttjv  cxcXy,v  tauTtjv  8;a%ftv5!Aivi]V 
x*0'  atawv  tfjV  'AjAepix^v  xai  va  s!ja?9» 
Xtorj  fijv  uu6Xt(»1hv  xal  ^i-jaXvjy  suYvtujAc>iJu<,r;v 
t<3v  'A|AeptAav3v.  01  'HnetpStac  ortou&ifj 
7to?e  -/at  a*  |Asts6tjcrav  HjetgAsffav  fists  pis  • 
YaXr;c  a*pt(3-:fas  tfe  sautSv  ?.a6?jxov.  '&<;  Ija- 
itocot  ^  {SaflumXouTOi  ?S(:a>T«jv  autfiiv  n^pt^vov 
sftswpijTav  -cij;  ^p?j jtjxouoi'Tj^tv  tou  TtXouzfu 
Tujv  u~sp  t3^  avaY^Ov  to3  26you$,&;X&y<0(  8s 
f}  ^toi^iAOvs^  8iev.f!.6rji5v  Sit  :bv  suys^v)  ^eO' 
ou  eipY«<5^civ  BasptwTWifcb-tf  xat  Bsksiuss  &o- 
vapiat  va  sl'mw,  oti  rj  "Hssipe-;  §'«  xf,v  'EX 
Xa3a  'jr,»jp§s^  u>t  yj  Majffa/ouaicr,  Sea  ta; 
'HvwfASvai;  [taXctebtf,  x^fU  8s  va  ei^sc 
'Hitetpwi^,  to;  ittXoufi  JEXX?jv  Osttpfl  IjAau- 

TOV  OfdXovta     jAt'av     SUYVtojAOffUVKJV      npc$     TTJv 

udpav    8ujtux<S?    tcj'V    optav    xifc    'EXXaoo? 
Y?jv,  %-ii  xaXeTcai  "Htstpo?. 

K.  A.  $. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  14,  1896. 


WILL  ENTER  RADCLIFFE. 


Wonderful    Hellen    Keller 
Wants  Academic  Degree. 


She  is  to  Take  Elementary  Course  at 
Gilman  Training  School. 


Her  Eecent  Attainments  in  Voice  and 
Mind  Culture, 


Helen  Keller,  the  marvelous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  child,  Will  enter  the 
preparatory  school  for  Radcliffe  college 
at  the  beginning-  of  the  fall  term. 

This  decision  was  reached  yesterday 
by  Dr  Gilman,  principal  of  the  Gilman 
training-  school  for  Radcliffe,  who  for 
the  past  week  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  proposition  made  to  him  by 
Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  the  life-long  friend 
and  teacher  of  Helen,  that  her  young 
charge  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the 
elementary  course  that  is  the  intro- 
ductory step  In  securing  the  honors  of 
an  academic  degree. 

When  Miss  Sullivan  first  made  known 
to    Dr    Gilman    the    full    extent    of    her 
ambitions  for  her  pupil,  he  regarded  the, 
idea  as    one   that   was   preposterous   as 
well  as  being  Impracticable. 

But  as  Miss  Sullivan  explained  more 
fully  the  wonderful  achievements  that 
make  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life 
read  like  a  romance,  Dr  Gilman  ap- 
peared to  look  upon  the  experiment 
with  more  favor,  and  terminated  the 
interview  by  saying  thai  he  would  re- 
serve his  final  decision  until  after  he 
had  met  and  conversed  with  Helen. 

Friday  was  the  day  appointed  for 
Helen  to  meet  Dr  Gilman.  The  child, 
by  the  .brilliant  acumen  of  a  carefully 
trained  mind  and  her  wonderfully  clear 
and  concise  flow  of  language,  developed 
to  an  almost  perfect  degree  of  accuracy, 
despite  the  absence  of  vocal  powers 
during  childhood,  proved  tc  be  a  revela- 
tion to  Dr  Gilman.  While  he  conversed 
with  her,  listening  to  her  well-rounded 
|  sentences  and  watching  the  glow  of 
feeling  that  lighted  her  fine  counte- 
nance as  she  changed  readily   frofc. 


topic  of  conversation  to  another,  he  in- 
formed Miss  Sullivan  that  he  was  un- 
able to  detect  a  sufficient  reason  why 
Helen  should  not  take  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  Radcliffe,  and  further 
carry  out  successfully  the  plans  that 
had  been  outlined  for  her  higher  edu- 
cation. t 

Helen  will  prepare  for  the  regular 
academic  course  and  upon  entering  Rad- 
cliffe, will  take  the  studies  required 
by  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  These 
studies  will  include  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, ancient  and  modern  languages, 
literature,  history  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces. Many  of  the  natural  sciences,  like 
chemistry,  can  be  studied  only  in  point 
of  theory,  because  to  her  sightless  eyes, 
the  problems  will  not  be  possible  of 
demonstration.  But  in  all  other  re- 
spects there  will  be  no  deviations  from 
the  regular  course  required  of  all  who 
matriculate  at  the  college. 

To    all   educators,    as   well   as   to    men 
and   women    of   science    throughout    the 
1  world,   the  progress  of  Helen  Keller  in  j 
her  university  life  will  be  watched  with 
the   keenest  interest. 

By  admitting  to  her  classes  this  child 
who  has  been  bereft  of  three  of  the 
most  Important  of  our  human  faculties, 
speech,  hearing  and  sight.  Radcliffe  has 
bravely  established  a  precedent  that  at 
once  it  arks  the  ccllego  as  possessing 
the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  has  any  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  attempt- 
ed the  education  of  a  mind  which  can- 
rot  call  naturally  to  Its  aid  these  three 
powers. 

Helen  Keller  enters  upon  her  prepara- 
tory course  for  Radcliffe  at  the  age  of 
15. 

Much  of1  her  earlier  life  has  been 
spent  at  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  Under  the  super- 
vision  of   Mr   Anagnos    the    training    of 


HELEN    KELLER. 
She  is  going  to  Kadcliffe. 


her  brilliant  mind  was  otherwise  left  to 
her  faithful  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sulli- 
van. Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute the  sense  of  feeling  for  that  of 
sight,  but  some  medium  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  hearing  and  speech 
had  also  to  be  found. 

Helen  Keller  has  acquired  a  marvelois 
command  of  the  manual  alphabet  for 
the  deaf.  So  proficient  has  she  become 
In  this  exercis-e  that  she  can  conver.se 
with  any  one  who  understands  this  sys- 
tem at  the  speed  of  80  words  a  minute. 
But  by  far  the  most  wonderful  .  of 
Helen's  attainments  is  that  of  lip  read- 
ing By  this  means  she  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  satisfactorily  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  any  person  whom  she 
chances  to  meet. 

The  process  is  simple,  and  yet  the 
ability  to  employ  it,  requires  a  most 
subtle  sense  of  feeling  that  is  seldom 
equaled  by  even  the  blind.  If  Helen 
desires  to  listen  to  your  words,  she  rests 
her  fingers  lightly  across  your  lips,  and 
with  her  thumb  placed  easily  under 
your  chin  she  catcher  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  chords  while  you  arel  n  the 
act  of  speaking.  The  readiness  with 
which  she  catches  the  sentences  is  phe- 
nomenal. In  this  way  she  understands 
the  menu  from  the  lips  of  the  waitress 
at  table  wherever  she  may  be  visiting. 
There  are  only  a  few  letters  that 
cannot  detect  by  this  process,  and  these 
are  supr  the  context  of  the  word 

or  sentence.  Helen's  voice,  while  speak- 
ing, possesses  a  rich,  resonant  quality 
that  Is  seldom  met  with  in  deaf  mutes 
who  have  been  artificially  trained  to 
articulate. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  Helen  1 
ler  left  the  Perkins  institution.     Muring 
those  years  she  has  devoted  her  tim 

cultivation  of  both  mind  and  voice. 
The  first  year  was  spent  in  Pennsylva- 
nia with  a  friend  at  whose  home  she 
pursued    her    linguistic    studies.     Helen 


has  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  Latin, 
German  and  French.  She  has  studied 
French  with  a  native  teacher  and  so 
successful  has  she  been  that  now  it  is 
expected  that  with  Miss  Sullivan's  aid, 
she  can  advance  into  the  classics  of  the 
language. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  voice  culture.  This 
training  has  been  perfected  at  the 
Wright-Humason  school,  an  oral  school 
for  the  deaf  in  New  York  city.  Helen 
has  become  very  proficient  in  lip  read- 
ing, so  that  on  one  occasion,  a  word 
from  a  foreign  language  of  which  she 
did  not  know  the  meaning,  nor,  indeed, 
had  it  ever  been  repeated  to  her,  was 
spoken  in  her  presence,  and  immediately 
she  interpreted  the  vocalization  so  as  to 
correctly  spell  its  syllables.  Helen  has 
also  studied  elementary  vocalization 
with  Mr  George  Parker  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  greater  flexibility  of  the  vo- 
cal organs. 

Since  Helen  was  last  seen  by  the  wri- 
ter she  has  developed  from  a  child  into 
graceful,  gracious  maidenhood.  She  has 
lost  none  of  her  ingenuous  manner  which 
makes  her  a  magnet  of  attraction  to  all 
that  come  within  her  personal  sphere. 
Her  face  is  aglow  with  expression.  At 
times  the  illumination  of  her  counte- 
nance is  so  intense  that.  to*wateh  her  as 
she  reads,  one  can  almost  catch  the 
thoughts  of  the  book,  as  it  were,  from 
the  radiation  of  sentiment  that  over- 
spreads each  feature. 

Helen  will  remain  a  guest  at  the  Per- 
kins institution  until  the  first  of  July, 
when  she  will  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  at- 
tend a  convention  to  be  held  in  that 
city  In  the  interests  of  the  deaf.  She 
will  address  the  delegates  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  taking  as  her  subject  some 
of  the  incidents  of  her  own  life. 

Later  in  the  season  Helen  will  go  to 
Brewster,  Mass,  where  she  will  remain 
until  it  is  time  for  her  to  begin  her 
studies  at  the  Gilman  school.  Miss  Sul- 
livan, who  is  never  separated  from  her 
young  charge,  will  stilT  be  her  com- 
panion at  Radcliffe,  to  supply  her  with 
the  assistance  that  she  can  render  her 
by  her  own  powers  of  speech,  hearing 
and  vision. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


,  JULY  4,  1896. 


TO 


Hearing*  on  the  Contested 

Will  of  Late  Thomas 

T.  Wymaii. 


Judge  Grant  Finally  Allows  the 
Will  to  Be  Probated. 


IN  Ihe  Suffolk  County  Probate  Court 
last  Monday  forenoon  Judge 
Grant  resumed  the  hearing  m  the 
matter  of  the  contest  over  the 
will  of  the  late  Thomas  T.  Wvinan, 
the  wealthy  South  Bostonian,  who  left 
nearly  his  entire  estate  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  will  is  being  contested  by  rela- 
tives, and  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of 
special  administrators,  who  have  just 
filed  a  first  account  showing  that  the 
estate  is  valued  at  $882,319.80. 

Of  this  amount,  #724,319.80  is 
personal  estate  aud  #158,000  real 
estate,  ihe  latter  consisting  of  the 
Adams  House  properly.  The  personal 
estate  consists  almost  entirely  of  gilt 
edge  state,  cily,  town  and  railroad 
bonds  aud  cash. 

At  the  hearing  Monday  the  only 
witness  examined  was  Charles  H. 
Watson  of  the  firm  of  Eslabrook  &  Co., 
bankers. 

Mr.  VVyman  transacted  his  business 
principally  through  I  be  firm  mentioned 
and  made  his  headquarters  at  their 
office.  The  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion was  to  show  Mr.  Wymau's  method 
of  business,  and  ihe  examination  re- 
sulted in  a  tedious  and  minute  con- 
sideration of  ledgers  and  account 
books,  showing  the  numerous  trans- 
actions in  which  Mr.  VVyman  bad  been 
interested. 

Mr.  Watson  among  other  things, 
testified  that  Mr.  Wyruau  kept  no 
check  book  or  accounts,  that  such  work 
was  all  done  by  Ihe  firms  with  which 
be  did  busiuess.  The  examination  was 
chiefly  conducted  by  Mr.  It.  M.  Morse, 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  contestants. 
The  hearing  was  continued  on  Tues- 
day and  Mr.  Charles  II.  Watsou  was 
recalled  and  his  examination  was 
continued  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Morse, 
counsel  for  the  relatives  of  Mr. 
Wyman,  who  contested  the  will. 

Mr.  Morse  inquired  of  the  witness 
as  to  what  the  firm  of  Eslabrook  &  Co. 
paid  lor  certain  bonds  which  they  sold 
to  Mr.  Wyman,  aud  Mr.  Dabuey, 
couusel  for  tbe  executors,  iuterposed 
an  objection.  Mr.  Morse,  in  contend- 
ing that  the  question  should  be 
answered,  said  that  the  contestants 
claim  that  Mr.  Wvman  was  under  the 
practical  control  of  the  firm  ;  that 
they  gave  him  advice  as  to  what  to  do, 
and  that  he  did  what  they  advised. 

'•They  were  his  agents,  his  book- 
keepers and  bis  accountants.  Tbey 
were  made  ihe   executors   of  his  will. 


The  management  of  his  entire  estate 
was  in  their  hands.  iSlow  suppose  they 
had  on  hand  a  lot  of  securities  which 
were  inactive  and  for  which  they  had 
no  market.  Suppose  they  disposed  of 
them  to  Mr.  Wyman.  Suppose  they 
took  a  lot  of  bonds  at  90  and  could  not 
[sell  them.  Suppose  that  after  holding 
them  for  six  months  or  more  they  had 
funds  of  Mr.  Wyman  come  iuto  their 
hands  and  sold  such  bonds  to  him  at 
par.  It  may  be  that  par  would  not  be 
■  an  unfair  price  for  the  bonds,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  a  profitable 
operation  for  the  firm  through  having 
the  management  of  the  funds  of 
the  purchaser.  We  claim,"  said  Mr. 
Morse,  "that  Mr.  Wyman  was  virtually 
in  tbe  hands  of  this  firm,  and  that  he 
did  just  what  they  advised." 

Mr.  Morse  then  took  up  a  statement 
which    showed    cortaiu   bonds  sold  to  j 
Mr.    Wyman    in   May,  1895.     Among 
the  lot  was  one  Toledo  5  percent  bond  j 
maturing  in  November   of  that   year.  I 
Mr.    Morse    wanted    to  kuow    why  a  ! 
bond  maturing   in    six    months  should 
be  bought. 

Mr.  Watson  replied  that  it  was  Mr. 
Wyman'8  custom  to  buy  short^ime 
bonds.  In  the  case  of  the  Toledo  bond 
the  investment  netted  about  4  percent., 
which  was  a  good  short  time  rate.  The 
bond  which  was  sold  for  100  1-2  cost 
the  firm  100  1-4. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Watson's 
testimony,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Estabrook  & 
Co.,  was  called.  He  testified  that  he 
went  with  the  concern  thirty  years  ago 
as  an  employe  when  the  firm  was 
Brewster,  Sweet  &  Co.  Mr.  Wyman 
was  a  customer  there  then,  and 
remained  one  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1874  Mr.  Wyman's  trans- 
actions were  not  heavy,  but  grew 
larger  as  time  went  on. 

Witness  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  Mr.  Wyman  until  of  late, 
when,  owing  to  other  duties,  Mr. 
Watson  had  seen  to  his  affairs.  Mr. 
Estabrook  emphatically  denied  that 
Mr.  Wyman  was  anything  but  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  who  asked  for 
advice,  but  always  acted  on  his  own 
judgment.  "He  had  confidence  in  our 
judgment,  but  acted  on  his  own,"  said 
Mr.  Estabrook. 

Being  asked  to  describe  Mr.  Wyman, 
Mr.  Estabrook  said  "he  was  small, 
neatly  kept,  rather  poorly  dressed  and 
an  honest  man." 

"You  say  he  was  'an  honest  man,'  " 
said  Mr.  Morse.  "Have  you  read  his 
sworn  return  to  the  assessors  of  Bos- 
ton?" 

Mr.  Estabrook  said  he  had  not. 

Witness  further  said  that  Mr. 
Wyman  was  much  disgusted  with 
those  of  his  relatives  who  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  break  the  will  of  his 
brother  James. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Morse's 
examination  of  Mr.  Watson  he  was 
questioned  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gallagher, 
also  of  counsel  for  the  contestants. 
During  the  examination  it  appeared 
that  in  1894  Mr.  Wyman  signed  and 
swore  to  a  statement  made  to  the 
assessors  in  the  city  of  Boston  that  he 
was  worth  but  $20,500  outside  of  real 
estate.  In  the  statement  it  appears 
that  he  had  cash  on  hand  $4,200, 
money  at  interest  $8,500,  and  de- 
posited in  trust  companies  $7,800. 
He  swore  that  he  had  no  public 
securities,  state,  city   or   town   bonds, 


yet  at  the  time  he  had  large  numbers 
of  them,  aud  was  worth  nearly 
$1,000,000,  the  greater  part  being  in 
personal  property. 

Judge  Grant  finally  entered  a  decree 
allowing  the  will  to  be  probated. 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    1,    1896. 


WILL  OF  T.  T.  WYMAN   ALLOWED. 


An  Appeal  to    Be    Taken    by    the    Con- 
testants to  the  Supreme  Court. 


A  decree  was  entered  by  Judge  Grant  in 
the  Suffolk  County  Probate  Court,  yester- 
day afternoon,  allowing  the  will  of  Thomas 
T.  Wyman  of  South  Boston,  who  died  sev- 
eral, months  ago  and  left  large  amounts  to 
charity.  The  testator  left  an  estate  of 
about  $1,000,000,  of  which  only  about  $80,000 
was  bequeathed  to  relatives.  The  latter 
contested  the  will,  and  there  have  been 
several  hearings  before  Judge  Grant.  An 
appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supremo  Court. 


HELEN    KELLAR'S   WONDERFUL  STORY. 


It  Is  Retold  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  to  a  Phila- 
delphia Audience. 

Philadelphia,  July  3  (Special)— Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  who  is  attend- 
ing the  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf,  at  Mount  Airy,  yester- 
day described  the  method  of  teaching 
speech  to  Helen  Kellar,  who  is  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  Her  affliction  was  caused  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  months  from  convul- 
sions, and  up  to  seven  years  of  age  she  had 
received  no  Instructions.  At  that  time  her 
parents  engaged  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  to  go  to  Alabama  as  her 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan  asked  Miss  Fuller 
for  instructions.  Miss  Fuller  was  experi- 
menting with  two  deaf  girls  and  called  Miss 
Sullivan's  attention  thereto.  Next  year  she 
took  Helen  to  Boston  to  see  Miss  Fuller. 
Helen  had  learned  the  manual  alphabet 
and  gave  out  much  information;  she  talked 
to  Miss  Fuller  by  means  of  the  hand  alpha- 
bet. Helen's  mother  objected  to  Miss  Ful- 
ler's suggestion  to  teach  her  speech. 

A  year  later,  in  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Helen  said  she  must  speak.  One  day  she 
was  taken  to  Miss  Fuller's  and  given  a  two 
hours'  lesson.  Helen's  hand  was  llrst 
passed  over  Miss  Fuller's  face,  mouth  and 
neck;  then  into  her  mouth,  touching  her 
tongue,  teeth  and  lips,  to  give  her  an  idea  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  Miss  Fuller  arranged 
Helen  Kellar's  mouth  for  the  sound  of  "I." 
The  child  grasped  the  idea,  and,  after  a  few 
more  lessons,  produced  alone  the  sound  of 
"Ah."  Eleven  lessons  were  given,  three  or 
four  days  apart. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  meanwhile  practising 
with  the  lessons  received.  The  first  word 
spoken  was  "arm"  and  the  child  soon 
learned  other  words.  Her  first  connected 
language  was  Used  to  Miss  Fuller,  and  was 
descriptive  of  a  visit  Helen  made  to  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "She  told  it  in 
about  two  hundred  words,  only  three  of 
which  were  pronounced  incorrectly.  After 
six  years  she  can  now  converse  fluently 
with  people  who  don't  know  the  manual 
alphabet  by  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
speaker's  lips.  Her  countenance  shows  in- 
telligence as  she  catches  the  meaning  of 
anything  said  to  her.  Anybody  can  under- 
stand her  answers.  This  shows  what  must 
be  known  by  a  pupil  before  sounds  can  be 
made.  A  seeing  child  can  learn  by  eye 
what  the  child  could  learn  only  by  feeling." 
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RECENT    DEATHS. 

GEORGE  W.    WALES. 

A  Retired    Boston   Merchant   anrl  a  Plonerr 
Snmmer  Resident  of  Newport. 

Mr.  George  W.  Wales  of  Boston,  one  of 
Newport's  pioneer  summer  residents,  died 
suddenly  at  Newport,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years  and  one  month.  He  arrived  for 
the  season  last  week  with  his  wife  and  took 
possession  of  his  cottage  on  Yznaga  ave- 
nue. 

Mr.  Wales  was  a  retired  merchant  of 
Boston.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  B.  Wales 
of  Randolph,  Mass.  His  mother  was  a  na- 
tive of  Liverpool.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  erect  a  villa  on  Newport's  cliffs,  and  his 
summer  home  is  a  valuable  and  attractive 
one.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Newport, 
especially  as  a  summer  resort,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the 
famous  Casino. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wales  the  literary 
circle  of  Newport  loses  its  principal  sup- 
porter, he,  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
having  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  ,Howe 
is  president.  He  and  Mrs.  Wales,  who 
survives  him,  gave  many  notable  entertain- 
ments In  honor  of  the  society. 

He  was  an  officer  of  the  Redwood  Libra- 
ry and  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Newport.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  a  member  of  the  ship  brokerage  firm  of 
Thomas  B.  Wales  &  Co.  of  Boston,  a  firm 
known  in  all  maritime  circles  in  the  land. 
He  amassed  a  fortune,  which  he  expended 
In  charity  and  In  the  gratification  of  a  taste 
for  literature  and  art.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  since 
It  was  founded  and  was  Its  principal  pa- 
tron and  benefactor. 

Harvard  College,  In  recognition  of  a  val- 
uable library  gift  by  his  brother,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
although  he  was  not  a  graduate.  He  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  Channlng  Memorial 
Church  in  Newport,  which  he  and  his  wife 
attended,  and  he  aided  materially  in  its 
erection. 

He  leaves  seven  nephews  and  one  niece, 
all  well  known  in  Boston  society,  viz.: 
Arthur  B.  Emmons,  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Jo- 
seph H.  Wales,  Robert  W.  Emmons,  N.  H. 
Emmons  and  George  B.  Emmons  of  Bos- 
ton; Professor  S.  F.  Emmons  of  Cambridge 
and  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Brewster,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Brewster  of  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons,  his  nephew,  who  is 
at  his  cottage,  has  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral,  which  will  be  held 
Saturday  morning  at  11.30  o'clock  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Boston. 


The  death  of  Mr.  George  W.  Wales  at  his 
Newport  house  removes  from  his  activities  of 
kindness  and  of  culture  one  of  the  best*  of  the 
old  representative  citizens  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Wales  was  a  man  of  fine  taste  and  generous 
cultivation,  of  a  quick  sympathy  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  and 
of  unfailing  devotion  to  many  beneficences 
and  philanthropies.  His  use  of  wealth  was  of 
the  noblest  sort  and  his  name  will  long  be  held 
in  reverent  esteem  in  the  city  which  is  the 
better  because  he  has  dwelt  here. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8,    1896. 


A  LOSS  TO  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


George  W.  Wales  of  This  City  Passes  Away 

at  His  Newport  Cottage. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.,  July  7,  1896.  George 
W.  Wales  of  Boston,  one  of  Newport's 
pioneer  summer  residents,  died  late  this 
afternoon  quite  suddenly. 

He  arrived  for  the  season  last  week 
with  his  wife  and  took  possession  of  his 
cottage  on  Yznaga  avenue.  He  was  out 
a  week  ago.  Last  Sunday  Dr.  Clement 
Cleveland,  an  eminent  New  York  physi- 
cian, was  called  and  ordered  him  to  bed 
on  that  day.  He  began  to  sink  rapidly, 
and  died  from  heart  trouble  early  to- 
night. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wales  the  literary 
set  of  Newport  loses  its  principal  sup- 
porter, he,  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
having  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Howe  is 
president.  He  and  Mrs.  Wales,  who  sur- 
vives him.  gave  many  notable  entertain- 
ments In  honor  of  the  literary  society. 

Mr.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  to 
Newport,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
what  the  late  Ward  McAllister  and  Mis. 
Pa  ran  Stevens  were  to  the  social  world, 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  social  leaders  it 
can  be  said  that  they  were  always  pres- 
ent at  the  entertainments  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wales  in  honor  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Club.  Neither  he  nor  his 
wife  cared  for  or  mingled  In  the  fashion- 
able dissipations  of  the  Newport  season, 
but  they  set  a  bright  and  shining  exam- 
pie  of  the  better  side  of  Newport  life. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary and  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Newport. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ship  brokerage  firm  of 
Thomas  B.  Wales  &  Co.  of  Boston,  a 
firm  known  in  all  maritime  circles  in  the 
land.  He  amassed  a  fortune,  which  he 
expended  in  charity  and  In  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  respectable  taste  for  literature 
and  art.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Fine  Art  Museum  since  it  was  found- 
ed, and  was  its  principal  patron  and 
benefactor. 

Harvard  College,  in  recognition  of  a 
valuable  library  gift  by  his  brother,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  although  he  was  not  a  graduate 
Of  that  institute  of  learning.  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  Channlng  Memorial 
Church  in  this  city,  which  he  and  his 
wife  attended,  and  he  aided  materially 
in  its  erection. 

He  leaves  seven  nephews  and  one  niece, 
all  well  known  in  Boston  society,  viz.: 
Arthur  B.  Emmons,  Thomas  B.  Wales, 
Joseph  H-  Wales,  Robert  W.  Emmons, 
N.  H.  Emmons  and  George  B.  Emmons 
of  Boston;  Prof.  S.  F.  Emmons  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Brewster, 
wife  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Brewster  of  Ja- 
maica Plain. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons,  his  nephew,  who 
Is  at  his  cottage,  has  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral,  which  will 
he  held  Saturday  morning  at  11:30  o'clock 
in  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Boston. 


FUNERAL    OF   GEORGE    W.    WAUS. 


Simpla    Services    Held    ftt    His    Beacon 
Street  Horns  This  Morning. 


A  marked  simplicity  characterized  the 
funeral  services  of  George  W.  Wales,  which 
were  held  this  noon  at  his  home  in  this  city, 
at  142  Beacon  street.  The  house  was  filled 
with  old  friends  and  with  the  immediate 
family  and  relatives.  The  coffin  was  com- 
pletely buried  beneath  rare  flowers,  which 
in  simple  fashion  were  arranged  about  the 
room  as  well.  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke 
of  the  First  Church  was  the  officiating 
clergyman.  He  came  from  Mt.  Desert  es- 
pecially to  perform  this  last  service  to  his 


long-time  friend.  Mr.  Brooke  read  pas- 
sages from  the  scriptures  as  well  as  two 
hymns— for  there  was  no  singing  at  the  ser- 
vices. The  first  hymn  was  selected  by  Miss 
Beal  of  Qulncy  who  is  Mr.  Wales's  cousin, 
and  who  knew  of  his  fondness  for  the  lines 
of  the  hymn;  the  other  hymn,  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  was  read  in  a  most  impres- 
sive manner.  With  a  few  brief  words  and 
prayer  the  service  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  burial,  which  was  at  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery,  was  witnessed  only  by  the 
family,  and  there  were  no  honorary  bearers, 
this  service  being  performed  by  the  nephews 
of  Mr.  Wales.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  a  flag  is  floating  at  half-mast  to- 
day from  the  Somerset  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
Wales  was  a  member. 

Among  those  present  at  the  funeral  were: 
Arthur  B.  Emmons,  who  had  charge  of  the 
services;  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Joseph  H. 
Wales,  Robert  W.  Emmons,  N-  H.  Em- 
mons and  George  B.  Emmons  of  this  city; 
.Professor  S.  F.  Emmons,  all  nephews  of 
Mr.  Wales;  his  niece,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Brewster  of  Jamaica  Plain;  Miss  Beal,  and 
many  others  among  the  large  number  of 
grand  nephews  and  nieces  which  were  num- 
bered among  Mr.  Wales's  relatives.  Among 
others  present  were  Professor  Lane  of  Har- 
vard College  and  his  son,  Gardner  Lane; 
Miss  Childs,  daughter  of  Professor  Childs, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Wales;  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  Michael  Anagnos,  secretary 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  institution  Mr. 
Wales  for  a  long  time  was  a  director,  and 
the  kindergarten  interests  of  which  he  was 
a  strong  promoter.  J.  T.  Morse,  a  life-long 
friend  and  neighbor,  also  was  present,  he 
being  one  of  the  early  classmates  of  Mr. 
Wales  at  the  old  Round  Hill  Academy  at 
Northampton,  when  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, was  their  teacher. 


MONt>AY,    JULY    13.    1896. 


HELEN    KELLER'S    SPEECH. 

When  Helen  Keller— introduced  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell— opened  the  fifth 
summer  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf  with  a  recital  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm,  she  proved  beyond  doubt  the  value 
of  oral  methods,  advocated  by  that  organ- 
ization In  the  teaching  of  the  deaf;  for,  In 
the  words  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  she 
"spoke  clearly,  with  fairly  good  inflection 
and  modulation,  and  was  perfectly-  under- 
stood." When  she  came  to  the  expression 
that  God  had  delivered  her  soul,  no  wonder 
that  many  present  felt  grateful  for  the  lov- 
ing, faithful  effort  by  which  such  results 
were  made  possible. 

Perhaps  no  words  were  ever  delivered  in 
more  favorable  surroundings;  for  leading 
educators  of  the  deaf  and  blind  were  as- 
sembled in  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at 
Mt.  Airy,  famous  for  its  experiments  in 
oral  methods,  to  welcome  everything  that 
tended  to  place  the  deaf  on  a  par  with  hear- 
ing and  speaking  people.  Dr.  Bell's  remarks 
Were  most  encouraging.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  in  the  child  a  qual- 
ity of  voice  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Although 
at  one  time  he  had  thought  it  hardly  Worth 
while  to  teach  a  deaf  child  to  speak  unless 
it  could  speak  properly,  he  had  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  speak  intelligently, 
that  Is,  to  have  the  power  of  making  one's 
self  known  to  those  ignorant  of  the  sign 
language,  was  the  chief  thing  to  be  gained. 
The  rest  would  come  in  time;  for  the  whole 
work  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  he  was 
more  and  more  convinced  that  they  were  oh 
the  right  track  for  the  good  of  the  deaf  as 
citizens.  Dr.  Bell's  words  are  always  espe- 
cially inspiring  because  supplemented  with 
practical  help.  The  "Volta  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  which  is  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
known  world,  is  the  result  of  the  Volta 
prize  of  50,000  francs  he  received  (when  in- 
troducing the  telephone  in  France),  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  mechanical  device  for  the 
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benefit  of  humanity.  Among-  the  other 
speakers  treating  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing speech  to  those  who  have  ho  conception 
of  sound  were  M.  Magnat  of  Paris,  and  M. 
J.  N.  Banerji,  a  member  of  the  Calcutta  in- 
stitution, representinf  200,000  deaf  people. 
The  latter  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  him  at  the  last  annual 
meeting-  of  the  Ramabai  Association  in  Bos- 
ton. The  paper  (in  French)  of  M.  Magnat 
told  of  the  work  in  France,  where  all  are 
taught  to  speak  and  read  the  lips. 

Perhaps  no  one  at  the  convention  felt 
more  the  reward  of  faithful  endeavor  than 
our  otvn  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  when,  on  the  eighth  day's  ses- 
sion, at  the  close  of  her  address,  she  saw 
Helen  Keller  led  to  the  platform  to  make  a 
speech.  Six  years  before,  When  Helen  of 
her  own  accord  had  said  she  must  speak, 
and  Miss  Fuller  must  teach  her,  she  had 
given  her  the  first  lessons.  Those  of  us  who 
have  heard  Miss  Fuller  tell  of  her  success 
with  her  pupil  know  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing chapters  in  the  education  of  human  be- 
ings. But  here  was  the  fruit— a  girl  of  six- 
teen, blind,  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  months,  denied  any  kind  of  in- 
struction until  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  her 
when  she  was  Seven  years  of  age,  now  ad- 
dressing an  audience  in  sounds  which  she 
had  never  heard.  She  had  written  out  her 
speech  on  a  typewriter,  herself,  and  had 
committed  it  to  memory.  As  no  criticism  of 
it  can  do  it  justice,  it  is  given  in  another 
column  in  full.  She  repeated  it  without  a 
mistake,  we  are  told,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  words  were  indistinct,  the 
majority  of  them  were  clearly  heard. 

It  was  universally  conceded  at  the  close 
of  the  convention  that  she  Was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
Helen  Keller  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man development,  if  plans  now  made  for 
the  college  education  of  this  remarkable  girl 
are  frustrated  In  any  way. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  SPEECH. 

The  modern  methods  of  education  un- 
questionably reach  their  highest  point  in 
the  teaching  of  those  blind  deaf  mutes  who 
have  to  overcome  every  conceivable  intel- 
lectual obstacle  caused  by  their  physical 
deficiencies  iWore  their  education  can  even 
begin.  Commencing  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
many  years  ago,  the  horizon  has  been  so 
widened  and  broadened  since  her  time  that 
it  is  rash  to  set  any  limit  to  the  accomplish- 
ment striven  for  by  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  deaf.  For  they  are  no  longer  blind 
deaf  mutes.  The  achievement  reached  in 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  who,  in  intellect- 
ual development  and  accomplishment  is  al- 
ready far  the  superior  of  most  girls  of  her 
age  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties, 
is  carried  on  with  equal  success  in  the  cases 
of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  are  now  being  educated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Helen 
Keller  is  now  able  to  use  her  vocal  organs 
with  perfect  understanding  to  herself  and 
her  hearers,  and  the  others  are  rapidly  ac- 
quiring an  equal  command  over  the  power 
of  speech.  And  when  this  ability  to  speak 
was  acquired,  a  further  victory  over  an  al- 
most insurmountable  difficulty  was  accom- 
plished. Instead  of  the  slow  conversation 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  she  is 
now  able  to  read  vocal  speech  by  simply 
laying  a  finger  vertically  on  the  lips  of  the 
person  with  whom  she  is  talking.  This 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  is,  in  fact,  not 
half  so  wonderful  as  the  news  that  she  is 
to  enter  Radcliffe  College  next  fall,  the  in- 
tellectual equal  of  hundreds  of  young  women 
who  have  had  the  aid  of  every  advantage 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  held  in  Philadelphia  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Helen  Keller  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Value  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,"  showing  by  her  example  the  thor- 
ough success  of  the  endeavors  of  her  teach- 
ers.    She  said: 

If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  being 
able  to  speak  to  you  today     I     think     you 


would  have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  speech 
to  the  deaf,  and  you  would  understand  why 
I  want  every  deaf  child  in  all  this  great 
world  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak.  I  know  that  much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject,  and  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  in  regard  to  oral  instruction. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  there 
should  be  this  difference  of  opinion;  .1  can- 
not understand  how  anyone  interested  in 
our  education  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  able  to  express 
our  thoughts  in  living  words.  Why,  I  use 
speech  constantly,  and  I  cannot  begin  to  tell 
you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  strangers  to  understand  me;  but  it 
will  be  by  and  by;  and  in  the  meantime  I 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  knowing 
that  my  family  and  friends  rejoice  in  my 
ability  to  speak.  My  little  sister  and  baby 
brother  love  to  have  me  tell  them  stories  in 
the  long  summer  evenings  when  I  am  at 
home,  and  my  mother  and  teacher  often  ask 
me  to  read  to  them  Worn  my  favorite  books. 
I  also  discuss  the  political  situation  with 
my  dear  father,  and  we  decide  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  to 
ourselves  as  if  I  could  see  and  hear.  So  you 
see  what  a  blessing  speech  is  to  me.  It 
brings  me  into  closer  and  tender  relation- 
ship with  those  I  love,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  enjoy  the  sweet  companionship  of 
a  great  many  persons  from  whom  I  should 
be  entirely  cut  off  if  I  could  not  talk. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  learn  to  speak,  and  those  who  are  teach- 
ing them:  "Be  of  good  cheer."  Do  not 
think  of  today's  failures  but  of  the  success 
that  may  come  tomorrow.  You  have  set 
yourselves  a  difficult  task,  but  you  will  suc- 
ceed if  you  persevere  and  you  will  find  a  joy 
in  overcoming  obstacles— a  delight  in  climb- 
ing rugged  paths  which  you  would  perhaps 
never  know  if  you  did  not  sometimes  slip 
backwards;  if  the  road  was  always  smooth 
and  pleasant.  Remember,  no  effort  that  we 
make  to  attain  something  beautiful  is  ever 
lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow  we 
shall  find  that  which  we  seek.  We  shall 
speak,  yes,  and  sing,  too,  as  God  intended 
we  should  speak  and  sing. 
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WILL  OF  A  GENEROUS  MAN, 


Public  Bequests   of  the  Late 
George  W.  Wales. 


Money.  Works   of  Art  and    Books  for 

the  Museum  of   Fine  Arts— Sifts  to 

tlie  Redwood  library  at  TVewport— 

Benefactions     for    the     Blind— The 

Balance  Goes  to  Wis  Family. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  W.  Wales, 

who  lived  at  142  Beacon  street,  was  filed 

in   the  Suffolk  probate   court  yesterday. 

It  contains  several  public  bequests. 

The  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fing 
Arts  are  to  receive  $30,000,  payable  on 
the  decease  of  his  widow,  together  with 
all  his  books  on  pottery,  painting,  glass, 
engravings  and  architecture,  his  two 
paintings  by  Merinari,  entitled  "Psyche 
Holding  a  Lamp  Over  a  Sleeping  Cupid" 
and  "Apollo  and  Daphne,"  his  palntinga 
by  Bilverti,  entitled  "Marriage  of  Tobias 
and  Sara,"  that  by  Calvert,  entitled 
"Eternity,"  that  by  William  Page,  en- 
titled "Ceres,"  five  other  paintings  of 
the  Siena  school  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child,"  and  two  round  paintings  of  the 
"Holy  Family"  and  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child."  He  also  gives  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  his  collection  of  pottery  and 
glass. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety he  gives  his  bust  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, by  Ball,  and  to  the  Redwood  Library, 
Newport,  his  two  busts  of  Italian  poets 
and  $500.  L  .      ,..   .. 

To  the  kindergarten  connected  with  thn 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  he  gives  $5000. 

The  will  also  makes  a  large  number  of 
absolute  gifts  to  relatives,  among  them 
one  of  $40,000  to  his  widow.  The  rest  of 
his  property  is  given  to  Gardiner  P. 
Gates  and  Nathaniel  H.  Emmons,  in, 
trust  to  pay  the  Income  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $5000  each  year  to  hia 
widow,  after  whose  death  the  charitable 
gifts  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  principal  of  the  trust  to  be  given 
to  his  relatives. 


FRIDAY,   JULY  17,    1896. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  BUYS. 
Henry  J.  Bowen  has  sold  the  estates 
Nos.  591,  593  and  595  East  Fourth  street, 
corner  of  H  street.  South  Boston,  con- 
sisting of  about  6000  square  feet  of  land 
and  three  three-family  apartment 
houses,  for  the  estate  of  Robert  Craske, 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind,  which 
buys  for  investment. 


SUNDAY.  JULY   12,  1896. 


IIEIjEN    KELLER'S     ADDRESS. 


Blind,  lieaf".  and    Formerly  Speechless,  She 
Tniks  Pleasantly  to  an  Audience. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Reoord. 
Finished   oratory   could    not    have 


claimed 
closer  attention  from  an  audiericn  than  did 
the  half-blurred,  yet  happy  words  which  fe'l 
from  the  lips  of  Helen  Keller,  the  fantous  deaf 
and  blind  girl  at  Mount  Airy  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  speech  was  the  crowning  event  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  tne  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
now  holding  its  summer  meeting  in  the  bailed 
ings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Clad  in 
a  girlish  costume,  with  dark  ringlets  falling  to 
her  shoulders  and  a  bright  smile  illuminating 
her  face,  she  took  the  platform  to  talk  on  "The 
Value  of  Speech  1'  o  the  Deaf." 

The  fame  of  her  accomplishments  had  at- 
tracted many  people,  both  scientific  and  curi- 
ous, all  anxious  to  hear  the  afflicted  girl,  who 
is  declared  by  her  teacners  to  be  the  brightest 
of  any  of  her  age,  not  excepting  those  in  pos- 
session of  the  full  five  sense...  She  was  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Sara  Fuller,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  where  she  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  her  education.  With- 
out a  trace  of  embarrassment  she  began  her 
little  speech.  To  many  of  her  hearers  the  ar- 
ticulation was  somewhat  indistinct,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  familiar  with  the  signs 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  translated  her  words  by  the  manual  al- 
phabet.    She  said: 

"If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  being  able 
to  speak  to  you  to-day  1  think  you  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf, 
and  you  would  understand  why  I  want  every 
deaf  child  in  all  this  great  world  to  have  an 
ODpnrtunity  to  learn  to  sneak.  I  know  that 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  regard 
to  oral  instruction.  It  seems  very  strange  to 
me  that  the-e  should  be  this  difference  of 
opinion;  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  in- 
terested in  our  education  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  able  to 
express  our  thoughts  in  living  words.  Why, 
I  use  speech  constantly,  and  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  how  muoh  pleasure  it  gives  m» 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  it  is  not  nlwavs 
easy  for  strangers  to  understand  me,  but  it 
will  be  by  and  by;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
the  unspeakable  happiness  of  knowing;  that 
my  family  and  friends  rejoice  in  my  ability  to 
speak.  My  little  sister  and  baby  brother  love 
to  have  me  tell  them  stories  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  when  1  am  at  home,  and  my  moth- 
er and  teacher  often  ask  me  to  read  to  them  I 
from  my  favorite  books.  I  also  discuss  the 
political  situation  wHh  my  dear  father,  and 
we  decide  the  most  perplexing  quretions  quite 
as  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  as  if  I  could  see 
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and  hear.  So  you  see  what  a  blesslni*  Speech 
is  to  me.  It  brines  me  into  closer  and  ten- 
derer relationship  with  those  I  love,  and  makes  i 
it  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  sweet  comnan- 
lonehip  of  a  great  many  persons  from  whom  I 
should  be  entirely  cut  oft  if  I  could  not  talk. 

"I  can  remember  the  time  before  I  learned 
to  speak,  and  how  I  used  to  struggle  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet— how  my  thoughts  used  to  beat 
against  my  finger  tips  like  little  birds  striving 
to  gain  their  freedom,  until  one  day  Miss 
Fuller  opened  wide  the  prison  door  and  let 
them  escape.  I  wonder  if  she  remembers  how 
eagerly  and  gladly  they  spread  their  wings  and 
flew  away.  Of  course  it  was  not  easy  at  first 
to  fly.  The  speech  wings  were  weak  and  bro- 
ken and  had  lost  all  the  grace  i  nd  beauty  that 
had  been  theirs;  indeed,  nothing  was  left  save 
the  impulse  to  fly,  but  that  was  something. 

"One  can  never  ronsent  to  creep  when  one 
feels  an  impulse  to  soar.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  I  could  never 
use  my  speech  wings  as  God  intended  I  should 
use  tbem;  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in 
tne  way.  so  many  discouragements;  but  I  kept 
on  trying,  knowing  that  patience  and  perse- 
verance would  win  in  the  end.  And  wnile  I 
worked  I  built  the  most  beautiful  air  castles, 
and  dreamed  dreams,  the  pleasantest  of  which 
was  of  the  time  when  I  should  talk  like  other 
people ;  and  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  my  mother  to  hear  my  voice  once 
more  sweetened  every  effort  and  made  every 
failure  an  incentive  to  try  harder  nex;  time. 
•"So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  trying  to 

I  learn  to  speak,  and  those  who  are  teaching 
them,  'Be  of  good  cheer.'     Do  not  think  of  to- 

l  day's  failures,  but  of  the  success  that  may 
come   to-morrow.    You  hive   set  yourselves  a 

'  difficult  task,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you  per- 

I  severe.Jand  you  |will  find  a  joy  in  overcoming 
obstacles— a  delight  i*  climbing  rugged  paths 
which  you  woMld  perhaps  never  know  if  you 
did  not  sometimes  slip  backward;  if  the  road 
was  always  smooth  and  pleasant.     Remember, 

'  no  effort  that  we  make  to  atcain  something 
beautiful  is  ever  lo«t.  Some  time,  somewhere, 
somehow  we  shall  find  that  which  we  seek.  We 
shall  speak,  yes,  a:id  sing,  t^o,  as  God  intended 
we  should  spei.k  and  sing." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  Miss  Keller 
conversed  for  a  short  time  with  her  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  to  show  the  audience  ber 
method  of  reading  the!  motion  of  the  lips  sim- 
ply by  resting  a  forefinger  vertically  upon 
them.  She  is  so  expert  in  telegraphy  of  this 
kind  that  she  can  understand  everything  Miss 
Sullivan  says  when  talking  at  thw  rate  of  200 
words  a  minute. 

She  left  this  city  in  the  evening,  for,  while 
only  16  years  of  age,  she  expects  to  enter  Kad- 
cllfle  College,  this  fall,  and  she  takes  her  ex- 
aminations to-rrorrow. 


PITTSBURG,   TUESDAY,   July  14. 


LIGHT  TO  TIE 


Instructors  of  the  Sightless 

Meet  To-Day  in  Annual 

Conyention. 


NOTED  MEN  WILL  BE  HERE 


To    Discuss    Important    Questions 
Regarding  the  Unfortunate. 


LOCAL    COMMITTEE    VERY   BUSY. 


Has  Arranged  a  Programme  Both  Instruct- 
ive and  Entertaining. 


INTEREST   IN  T1IE    PRINTING    AFFAIRS 


The  fourteenth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  will  open  to-day  at  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bellefield.  A  delegation  of  visitors  ar- 
rived last  evening,  and  others  will  be 
coming  all  day  to-day.  All  will  be  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  beautiful  in- 
stitution in  Bcllefleid.  which  last  evening 


Wo  ly  bright  with  welcome.     Sui' 

intendent  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Jacobs  received 
the  guests  and  assigned  the  apartments. 

Those  who  registered  were'  J.  J.  Dow, 
President  of  the  association,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Babcock,  from  New  York,  the  former 
the  Treasurer  of  the  association;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garner  Fuller,  from  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
in  charge  of  the  Batavia  institution; 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gray,  with  Mrs.  Shan- 
nan  and  Miss  Moore,  all  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Arkansas  State  institution;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glasscock  and  Miss  Love,  from  the 
Indiana  institution;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F. 
McCune  and  children,  from  Iowa;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sibley  and  three  young 
lady  instructors,  from  the  Missouri  In- 
stitute. 

This  morning  the  arrivals  will  include 
W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  .York,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  committee,  and  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  association; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  the  former 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  body; 
Rev.  A.  Moses,  D.  D.,  and  Miss  Sloan, 
from  the  Louisville(  Ky.)  Institute;  Cap- 
tain T.  S.  Doyle,  of  Virginia,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association;  F.  D.  Morrison, 
of  Indiana;  H.  N.  Felkel,  of  Florida; 
George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City;  S.  S. 
Burrows,  of  Columbus,  O. ;  H.  Dymond, 
Of  Brantford.  Ontario,  Canada;  H.  F. 
Bliss,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, from  Janesvllle,  Wis.,  with 
many  others  still  later  in  the  day,  and  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  keep  the  lookout 
committee  busy. 

A  Noted  Man  to  Come. 
Professor  Ahagnos,  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, has  been  ill.  it  was  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  could  come.  Word  was  re- 
ceived last  evening,  however,  that  he 
■would  be  here,  but  would  put  up  at  one  of 
the  hotels  in  the  interim  of  business  ses- 
sions, so  as  not  to  be  inveigled  Into  fes- 
tivities beyond  his  strength.  The  most 
important  personages  of  all,  in  a  busi- 
ness sense,  who  will  arrive  to-day  will 
be  the  American  Printing  House  Com- 
mittee, from  Louisville,  Ky.  These  will 
include  Robert  Cochran,  James  Pirtle  and 
John  H.  Heywood.  Mrs.  Heywood  will 
also  be   of   the   party. 

The  report  of  this  committee  always 
assures  a  lively  time  during  the  conven- 
tion. The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  is  under  the  care  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  receives  yearly  $10,- 
000  for  use  in  the  publishing  of  works 
for  the  blind.  It  was  through  the  efforts 
of  A.  S.  Willis,  now  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Honolulu,  that  this  was  secured 
some  18  or  20  years  ago.  The  plant  was 
located  at  Louisville  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  previously  some  such  es- 
tablishment had  been  in  operation  there. 
All  of  the  Superintendents  of  blind  in- 
stitutes are  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Printing  House  Board.  A  Superintendent 
who  favors  one  particular  style  of  publi- 
cation can  see  no  earthly  use  why  money 
should  be  spent  in  other  styles  and  meth- 
ods, and  consequently  the  report  of  the 
printing  house  expenditures  always 
means  a  warm  session. 

Some  Interesting  Papers. 
This  afternoon  the  convention  will 
meet  in  the  chapel  of  the  institute.  Two 
papers  will  be  read,  one,  "To  What  Ex- 
tent Should  the  State  Educate  the  Blind 
Youtn,"  by  George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas 
City;  and  one,  "The  Detrimental  Ef- 
fects of  Political  Interference  with  Edu- 
cational and  Other  State  Institutions," 
by  S.  S.  Burrows,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus, 
O.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  formal 
opening  takes  place.  To  this  all  citizens 
who  are  interested  are  invited.  Addresses 
of  welcome  will  be  made  by  Mayor  H.  P. 
Ford,  Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  and 
H.  K.  Porter,  the  latter  in  behalf  of  the 
institution.  Responses  will  be  made  by 
A.  H.  Dymond,  of  Brantford,  Ont. ;  Hon. 
A.  E.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hon.  A. 
H.    Morris,    of   Baltimore. 

A  paper  will  also  be  read  by  H.  F.  Bliss, 
of  Janesville,  Wis.,  on  "What  Can  We 
Do  for  Our  Girls?"  and  one  by  Miss  O. 
H.  J.  Harris,  of  the  local  institution,  on 
"Where  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the 
State  Cease  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind?"  Three  sessions  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  two  on  Thursday,  each 
crowded  with  entertaining  business.  All 
sessions  are  open  to  the  public. 


The  local  committee  on  excur: 
eludes  Robert  Pitcairn,  George  W.  Dil- 
worth,  H.  K.  Porter,  Colonel  W.  M. 
Schoonmaker  and  O.  M.  Edwards.  On 
Wednesday  a  special  train  will  be  run 
from  Shadyside  for  the  delegates  and  a 
trip  will  be  taken  to  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works,  also  to  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  and  Electric  Light 
plants. 

Will  Be  Well  Cared  For. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Edgewood  will  also  be  visited.  For 
special  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in 
the  "city,  the  parks  and  other  localities, 
wagonettes  will  be  in  waiting  to  suit 
the  convenience  at  any  hour  of  the  guests. 
Other  entertainments  will  be  planned  be- 
fore the  convention  closes.  The  institu- 
tion is  cheery  and  inviting  throughout 
for  the  visitors.  It  has  been  newly  pa- 
pered and  calsomined.  'The  dining  hall 
and  the  state  parlors  are  especially  in- 
viting in  their  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Dow,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
association,  is  a  Grand  Army  man.  Ha 
was  born  in  Maine,  and  went  into  ser- 1 
vice  in  his  15th  year.  The  last  21  years  I 
of  his  life  he  has  devoted  to  the  Instruc-  ] 
tion  of  the  blind,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Minnesota  State  Institution.  He 
Is  busy  now  on  a  text  book,  "Mental  Phil- 
osophy," whose  advent  is  awaited  with 
interest  by  his  fellow  workers.  Stephen 
Babcock,  the  treasurer,  is  sightless.  He 
was  the  life  of  the  company  last  even- 
ing, and  evidently  a  man  of  great  mental 
attainments.  His  wife  is  with  him.  She 
is  a  sister  of  W.  B.  Wait,  of  the  New  York 
Institution. 
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PITTSBURG,   WEDNKSDAY,  JULY  15. 


TIO  USETHE1R  EYES. 

American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind 
in   Session. 


WELCOMED  TO   PITTSBURG. 


Mayor  H.  P.  Ford  and  H.  K,  Por- 
ter Open  the  Gates  to  Them. 


THE  WORDS  OF  PRAISE  IN  REPLY. 


Able  Papers  Were  Read  and   Commented 
Upon  by  Famous  Teachers. 


SPICE  PROMISED  IN  TO-DAY'S  SESSION 


They  are  eyes  for  the  blind,  and  through 
their  eyes  they  see  for  thousands  of  eager 
gropers  after  knowledge.  About  DO  of  the 
most  expert  and  famous  teachers  in  this 
country  are  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Bellefield. 

The  fourteenth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  opened  in  the  afternoon.  J. 
J.  Down,  of  Michigan,  the  president  of 
the  Association,  presided.  It  is  a  remark- 
able assemblage  of  devoted  teachers,  who 
are  performing  good  that  is  undreamt 
and  almost  unheard  of.  They  are  modest 
and  reticent.  They  grapple  and  surmount 
diffculties  that  would  appall  the  stoutest 
hearts^  They  teach  the  sightless  the  art  of 
using  other  senses  to  supply  the  deficient 
faculty. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  Mayor  H.  V. 
Ford  threw  wide  open  the  gates  of  Pitts- 
burg to   the  distinguished  visitors.       The 


convention  met  in  the  chapel,  which  was 
well  decorated.  In  well  chosen  phrases  the 
Mayor  told  them  that  their  self-sacrificing 
labors  were  appreciated,  and  as  an  earn- 
est of  his  assertion  he  told  them  of  how 
the  beautiful  building  in  which  they  were 
assembled  was  given  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  devote  their  lives,  by  Pitts- 
burg philanthropists. 

Tribute  to  Donors. 
The  Mayor  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
i  Miss  Jane  Holmes,  who  left  in  her  will 
$20,000  for  the  institution,  and  from  the 
residuary  estate  $50,000.  The  noble  gift  of 
the  splendid  site  of  eight  acres,  which  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Schenley  donated,  was  alluded  to 
in  a  grateful  strain  as  well. 

Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  Vice  President  of 
the  institution,  was  to  have  given  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  its  behalf,  but  he  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  H.  K.  Porter 
extended  the  assurances  of  a  hearty  hos- 
pitality to  the  guests.  He  told  them  of 
what  Pittsburg  philanthropists  had  al- 
ready done  for  the  people.  What  they 
were  doing  he  related,  and  he  assured 
the  educators  that  education  was  the 
main  thing  in  the  eyes  of  these  public 
benefactors.  Those  to  whom  the  means 
of  education  were  lacking  were  being 
given  the  chances  that  otherwise  were 
impossible.  This  was  being  done  with  the 
consciousness  that  education  was  a  right 
and  not  a  privilege.  Mr.  Porter  said  in 
no  city  in  the  union  would  the  teachers 
of  the  blind  be  more  welcome  than  in 
Pittsburg.  He  told  them  that  money  mak- 
ing was  not  the  supreme  thought  of  the 
owners  of  these  great  plants. 

Fruise  for  Pittsburg-. 
Rabbi  Adolph  Moser,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
responded  for  the  visitors  in  the  absence  of 
A.  H.  Dymond,  of  Brantford,  Ontario. 
He  said  one  did  not  need  to  come  to  Pitts- 
burg to  learn  of  its  greatness,  but  he 
thought  •  the  .city  was  beyond  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  This  place  is  famous  for 
its  men' and  women  who  give  as  well  as 
make,  h«  said.  They  were  building  for 
themselves  and.  for  their  city  enduring 
monuments  of  fame. 

The  Homeses,  Thaws,  Carnegies, 
Phippses  and  many  others,  the 
speaker  said,  could  not  really  own 
anything.  They  were  but  clothed 
with  a  temporary  affluence,  but 
these  gifts  made  them  real  possessors. 
What  they  gave  to  ennoble  mankind  be- 
came their  own.  These  gifts  made  their 
true  selves  known  and  made  them  death- 
less and  God-like.  What  they  had  here 
was  loaned  to  them;  what  they  gave  for 
their  race  belongs  to  them  as  the  benefac- 
tors. Rabbi  Moser  congratulated  Pitts- 
burg upon  having  such  noble  citizens. 

He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Schen- 
ley and  Miss  Holmes  had  by  their  gifts 
removed  from  wealth  its  reproach  of 
hness.  The  rich  of  Pittsburg  had 
learned  to  consecrate  their  wealth  by  put- 
ting it  to  the  highest  uses  of  humanity. 
May  Pittsburg,  he  said,  continue  to  show 
to  the  world  that  wealth  is  the  handmaid 
of  love  and  righteousness. 

The   Gymnasium   Feature. 
Judge    Henry   Phillips,    of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  told  of  how  the  Governor  of  his  State 
insisted    upon    having   a   gymnasium 
added  to  the  Blind  Institution.    He  insist- 
ed   the    children    who    were    deprived    of 
sight  found  this  gymnasium  their  heaven, 
and  how  much  good  it  did  them.    He,  too, 
a    tribute    to    the    people    here    who 
done  so  much  for  all  the  citizens  as 
well  as  the  poor.    Much  good  would  come 
from    this   convention,    he   had   no   doubt. 
had  no   thought   but  that   in   leaving 
they  would  all  find  that  it  had  been  good 
to  have  been  here. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  concluded 
with  a  sprightly  and  short  speech  from 
Superintendent  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Philadel- 
phia. What  struck  him  most  was  the 
light  and  airy  structures  of  the  place. 
i ad  heard  of  this  as  a  smoky  city,  but 
he  thought  it  was  better,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  public  buildings  were  concerned,  than 
^the  Eastern  cities. 

M.  Anaguos,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
institution  at  Boston,  has  wired  that  he 
cannot  attend  this  convention.  On  all 
sides  are  heard  expressions  of  regret,  for 
he  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  man  without 
whose  presence  a  great  deal  of  the  pli 
ure  and  profit  of  the  occasion  will  be 
:mis?ing.  About  57  institutions  are  repre- 
sented. 

Interesting-  Papers  Read. 
In   the  afternoon  papers  were   read   by 
George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 


on,  "To  What  Extent  Should  the  State 
Educate  the  Blind  Youth,"  and  by  S.  S. 
Burrows,  of  Columbus,  on  '"The  Detri- 
mental Effect  of  Political  Interference 
With  Educational  and  Other  State  Insti- 
tutions." After  the  papers  were  read  a 
free  discussion  and  criticism  followed. 

The  papers  which  will  be  read  to-day  are 
by  H.  P.  Bliss,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  on 
"What  Can  We  Do  for  Our  Girls";  by 
Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris,  of  Pittsburg,  on 
"Where  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the 
State  Cease  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind?"  by  Miss  Mary  Schenck,  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  on  "The  Aesthetic  Culture  of 
the  Blind";  by  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  '"Should  the  Use  of  Tobacco  in 
All  Its  Forms  Be  Interdicted  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind?" 

The  business  features  of  to-day's  session 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  In- 
dustrial Education  of  the  Blind.  The 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  will  also 
be  held.  Here  is  where  the  differences  of 
the  Superintendents  often  show  up  as 
well  as  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the 
different  teachers  as  to  the  systems  of 
book  reading  that  should  be  used. 

Visitors  at  the  Convention. 

The  following  persons  are  among  those 
here  to  attend  the  convention:    J.  J.  Dow, 

f  Minnesota,  President  of  the  association; 
"ephen  Babcock,  of  New  York,  Treas- 
and  Mrs.  Babcock;  Garner  Fuller, 
of  The  Batavia  institution,  and  Mrs.  Ful- 
ler, Qatavia,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Phillips,  trustee, 
Jacksonville,  111.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shorb, 
Jacksonville,  111.;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gray, 
Mrs.  ShaWhan  and  Miss  Moore,  of  the 
Arkansas  iTktitution;  H.  F.  Bliss  and  Mrs. 
Bliss,  JanesYille,  Wis.;  Superintendent 
Hall,  of  the  Fflfcnsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Bemis, 
Janesville,  Wis.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glasscock 
and  Miss  Love,  of  the  Indiana  institution; 
T.  F.  McCune,  Mrs.  McCune  and  children, 
Iowa;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  association,  and  Mrs.  Huntoon,' 
Louisville,  Ky.;  J.  T.  Sibley,  of  the  Mis- 
souri institution,  and  Mrs.  Sibley;  W.  B. 
Wait,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  also  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  association;  Rev.  A. 
Moses,  D.D.,  and  Miss  Show,  of  the  Louis- 
ville institute;  F.  D.  Morrison,  of  Indi- 
ana; George  H.  Miller,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  S.  S.  Burrows,  M.D.,  Columbus,  O. 

This  afternoon  an  excursion  of  the  del- 
egates and  their  friends  will  be  taken  to 
the  Westinghouse  and  Carnegie  plants. 
Lively   Little   Discussion. 

During  the  discussion  of  George  H. 
Miller's  paper  on  "To  What  Extent 
Should  the  State  Educate  the  Blind 
Youth,"  Judge  Phillips,  a  trustee  dele- 
gate from  Jacksonville,  111.,  took  occasion 
to  rap  the  superintendents  pretty  sharply 
because  they  had  not  made  any  practical 
suggestions.  He  scouted  in  sharp  terms 
the  teaching  of  music  to  the  blind  chil- 
dren, and  said  it  was  lost  time. 

This  brought  a  round  from  W.  B.  Wait. 
of  New  York,  and  he  made  it  warm /or  the 
Judge  as  he  told  just  how  he  went  about 
his  work  and  went  into  the  real  practical 
workings  of  his  method  until  the  Judge 
was  very  glad  to  call  enough. 

B.  B.  Pluntoon,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, also  defended  the  superintendents 
from  the  strictures  laid  upon  them.  He 
said  it  was  impossible  they  could  fell 
anything  they  knew  on  this  great  sub- 
jeot  in  the  short  time  they  had  allowed 
them  in  the  afternoon's  session  of  the  first 
day.  He  thought  that  great  progress  had  i 
been  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
when  it  was  taken  into  account  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  as  a  profession 
was  but  60  years  old.  In  a  smooth  and 
conciliatory  way  he  went  into  the  Judge's 
arguments  and  assertions.  The  applause 
told  he  had  ably  expressed  the  sentiments 
of   his   auditors. 
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PITTSBURG,    THURSDAY,    JULY   16. 


TO  HELP  THE  BLIND 


Instructors'  Interesting  Work  for 
Their  Many  Pupils. 


USE   OF   TOBACCO   IS    DISCUSSED. 


W.  B.  Wait  Says  the   Blind  Cau  Compete 
With  More  Favored  People. 


THE    CONVENTION    MAY   CLOSE   TO-DAY 


Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
second  day's  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  being  held  in  the  institution 
of  the  blind  at  Bellefleld.  Topics  not  only 
of  interest  to  the  blind,  but  to  people  in 
general,  were  discussed.  J.  J.  Dow  pre- 
sided. 

At  the  morning  session  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  was  read,  and  an  Auditing 
Committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia, 
were  appointed. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Schenk, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  "The  Aesthetic 
Culture  of  the 
Blind,"  was  read. 
The  writer  said  the 
blind  should  be 
brought  into  contact 
with  the  pleasant 
things  of  life,  so 
far  as  their  faculties 
are  able  to  grasp 
them.  She  advo- 
cated poetry  and 
stories  that  would 
exercise  a  moral 
influence  in  the  lives 
of  the  blind.  President  J.  J.  Dow. 

A.  F.  Bliss  read  a  paper  on  "What  Can 
We  Do  for  Our  Girls?"  He  said  the  field 
for  them  was  limited,  as  she  cannot  teach 
school,  even  in  institutions  of  the  blind. 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  them. 

The   Use   of  Tobacco. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
a  paper  entitled  "Should  the  Use  of  To- 
bacco in  All  Its  Forms  Be  Interdicted  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind?"  He  took  the  po- 
sition that  tobacco  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  schools.  He  described  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  tobacco  and  the  results  of 
experiments  made  on  their  own  persons 
by  some  German  physicians.  He  submit- 
ted proofs  of  the  bad  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  young,  and  quoted  from  the  United 
States  naval  authorities  in  support  of  his 
position.  The  blind,  as  a  class,  are  in- 
ferior to  others  in  mental  power  and  abil- 
ity, and  if  tobacco  is  an  evil  to  youth  it 
is  more  so  for  the  youth  who  is  blind. 

The  convention  took  a  trip  to  the  Ed- 
gar Thomson  Works,  at  Braddock  and 
the  Westinghouse  Works,  at  East  Pitts- 
burg,   in    the  afternoon. 

At  the  evening  session  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  met  and 
elected  officers.  R. 
Cochran,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  elected 
President;  W.  B. 
Williams,  of  Geor- 
gia, Vice  Presi- 
dent; R.  B.  Hun- 
toon, of  Kentucky, 
Secretary  and  Su- 
perintendent, and 
Louisville  Trust 
Company,  Treas- 
urer. 

Rabbi  A.  Moses.  A  resolution  to 
have  the  text  books  printed  in  both  Bos- 
ton line  type  and  New  York  point  type 
was  lost. 
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Among  prominent  men  In  attendance  are 
Rabbi  A.  Moses,  of  Louisville;  George  H. 
Millpr,  Superintendent  of  Kansas  institu- 
tion and  member  of  Executive  Committee. 
They    May    Finish    To-Day. 

The  convention  will  probably  finish  its 
work  to-day.  Papers  on  the  study  and 
methods  which  should  be  employed  in 
schools  for  the  blind  will  be  discussed 
to-day;  also  the  subject  of  a  periodical  to 
be  supported  by  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
election  of  officers  will  take  place  this 
afternoon. 

Placing  the  blind  student  on  an  equality 
with  the  student  who  sees  is  the  wonder- 
ful feat  that  has 
been  performed  in 
New  York  by  W. 
B.  Wait,  principal 
the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the 
Blind.  It  has  been 
accomplished,    and 

from  Wait's  school  TwA 

have    been    gradu-  J^."""        y/vTl' 

ated  blind  scholars 
who  have  passed 
with  high  honors 
the  famous  re- 
gents' examination 
in  the  Empire 
State.  George  H.  Miller. 

Mr.  Wait  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blind  instructors  of  the  world. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind.  All  of  the  instruct- 
ors look  up  to  hirn  and  give  his  opinions 
the  greatest  weight. 

To  make  the  blind  take  equal  place 
with  the  seeing  is  the  life  work  of  this  re- 
markable man.  He  will  not  concede  for 
a  moment  that  second  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  man  need  be  taken  by 
the  individual  who  is  bereft  of  vision. 

He  Made  a  Buttle  and  "Won. 

The  Regents  of  New  York  were  induced 
to  open  the  lists  to  the  blind  scholars  of 
the  State  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr  Wait,  who  insisted  that  they  were 
amply  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves with  those  who 
saw,  if  they  were  but 
permitted  to  use  type- 
writers in  their  work. 
This  was  allowed,  and 
now  the  scholars  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind 
,^\}  in  New  York  receive  the 
questions  of  the  regents 
the  same  as  those  of 
any  other  school. 

Recognition  has  also 
been  secured  the  blind 
:n  the  National  College 
of  Music  in  New  York. 
R.  B.  Hun-ton.  There,  as  in  letters, 
they  have  demonstrated  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  world  that  they 
are  as  capable  as  those  who  have 
the  sense  of  sight.  Mr.  Wait  has  accom- 
plished the  proof  of  his  assertion  that, 
while  sadly  handicapped,  the  blind  person 
is  not  hopelessly  lost  in  the  race  of  life. 

He  believes  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  scholar  should  be  general  at  first, 
like  that  of  the  seeing  scholar,  and  that 
as  he  develops  he  should  be  taught  to  look 
to  himself  for  his  real  talents  and  prefer- 
ences, and  then  follow  them  through  the 
rest  of  his  life. 


FRIDAY,   JULY  17,   1898. 


BLIND  TEACHERS  ADJOURN. 

Instructive  Papers  Discussed— Value 
of  Teacbing  the  Blind  to  Write 
Script. 

The  convention  of  the  educators  of  the 
blind  adjourned  yesterday.  after  a 
lengthy  session  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  interesting  papers  and 
the   election  of  officers. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled  "Where 
Does  the  Responsibility  of  the  State 
Cease  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind?" 
B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  read  the 
paper  by  Prof.  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  on 
"The  Proper  Status  of  Schools  for  the' 
Blind." 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an 
interesting  paper  by  Dudley  Williams,  of 
Macon,  Ga..  on  "What  Are  the  Elements 
Essential  to  Good  Discipline  in  Our 
Schools?"      The    first    essential    element. 


the.  paper  stated,  in  securing  good  dis- 
cipline is  to  keep  the  pupils  interestedly 
employed,  and  to  let  them  know  the 
value  that  a  good  education  ,will  be  to 
them  In  future  years.  Mr.  Williams 
argued  strongly  in  favor  of  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  for  the  children.  In  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Williams's  paper  Mr. 
Church  said  no  teacher  sho  j Id  mi  usli  a 
child  for  doing  a  thing  he  does"  himself. 
Mr.  Wait  wished  the  word  punishment 
could  be  kept  out  of  schools. 

An  interesting  paper  written  by  Miss 
Octa  Schattock,  of  Kansas,  was  read  by 
Secretary  Hointoon  on  "Can  the  Blind 
Be  Taught  to  Read  by  the  Word 
Method?"  F.  R.  Place,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, said  the  National  educational  asso- 
ciation had  added  a  department  for  the 
blind  and   deaf  to  its  branches. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  introduced  A.  M.  Marshall,  of  Alle. 
gheny.  Mr.  Marshall  is  over  SO  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  president  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  institution  since  its 
organization.  Among  other  things  he 
sairl: 

"No  human  heart  exists  but  should  be 
moved  at  the  sight  of  the  afflicted  In 
any  form.  I  have  heloed  all  I  could  dur- 
ing the  long  life  I  have  lived  to  relieve 

the  afflicted  and  the  distressed,  and  I 
want  no  better  record  left  behind  me 
than  that  of  having  done  so. 

The  following  queries  were  discussed: 
What  efforts  are  made  and  what  success 
obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script  to 
the  blind?  To  what  extent  are  the  blind 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium?  Do  the 
ordinary  rules  of  discipline  furnish  safe 
guides  in  the  government  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind? 

The  first  question  caused  a  lively  dis- 
cussion between  T.  J.  Roberts,  a  blind 
teacher  of  the  blind,  of  Columbus,  O., 
and  George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kas.  Mr.  Miller  said  he  has  a  pupil  in 
h.s  school  who  has  learned  to  write 
ordinsry  script  as  proficiently  as  anyone 
with  two  good  eyes. 

The  following  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  elected  for  the  ensuing  two 
years:  President,  F.  G.  Morrison,  super- 
intendent of  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Baltimore,  Md.;  first  vice-president, 
Gardner  Fuller,  superintendent  of  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  Batavia,  N. 
Y  ;  second  vice-president,  A.  H.  Dymond, 
of  Brantford,  Canada;  recording  secre- 
tary, B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky;  cor- 
responding secretary,  William  B.  Wait, 
of  New  York,  and  treasurer,  Stephen 
Babcock,  of  New  York.  The  new  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  W.  B.  Walt 
of  New  York,  J.  T.  Sibley  of  Missouri, 
Georgo  H.  Miller  of  Kansas,  T.  R.  Place 
of  North  Carolina  and  W.  H.  Glasscock 
of  Indiana. 

The  committee  on  memorials  reported 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  John  Glenn, 
of  Baltimore,  and  other  members  of  the 
association  who  had  died  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  executive  committee, 
which  will  fix  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  next  convention. 
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IB 


What  the  Bellefleld  Conven- 
tion Will  Do  for  the  Un- 
fortnnate  Blind. 


NEW  IDEAS  AND  NEW  WAYS 


Of  Making  Their  Education  Equal 
to  That  of  Any  JBigh  School. 


LAST      INTERESTING       SESSION, 


At  Which  Papers  Were  Bead  That  Brought 
Forth  Lively  Discussion. 


OFFICERS  NAMED  FOR  NEXT  TWO  YEARS 


of  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  in  the 
Bellefleld  institution  for  the  blind.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  the  congress  of  men 
of  opinions  and   the  convention  resulted 


The  closing  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 


H.  B.  Jacobs,    Superintendent  of  the  Bellefleld 
Institution   for   the    Blind. 

in  imparting  much  information  to  Pitts- 
burgers  interested  in  the  local  institution. 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs  and  the  in- 
structors at  the  Bellefleld  school  were  de- 
lighted with  the  good  which  would  result 
from  comparison  of  ideas.  The  common 
belief  that  the  school  is  merely  a  charity 
asylum  has  been  dispelled  and  the  splen- 
did progress  made  in  the  young  institution 
has  become  more  generally  known.  Com- 
ing as  it  does  just  previous  to  the  first 
lommencemcnt  of  the  school,  the  conven- 
tion has  prepared  the  instructors  in  many 
ways  for  a  more  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  that  event. 

Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris,  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  institution,  who  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  her  work  to  the  con- 
tion,  was  delighted  with  the  national 
meeting.  "The  annual  conventions  are  so 
much  more  important  to  us  than  you 
would  imagine,"  she  said.  "There  are  no 
schools  nearer  than  Philadelphia  and  Co- 
lumbus, that  we  can  visit  and  see  how  the 
tvork  is  done.  We  must  depend  upon  the 
national  gatherings,  where  the  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  explained.  We 
learn  new  methods,  which  may  be  im- 
provements over  ours,  and  we  gather 
ideas  from  the  delegates  as  to  the  best 
subjects  to  teach. 

Equal   to   Any    of   the   Best. 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  stu- 
dents an  education  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  high  schools.  The  young  people  are  I 
very  bright.  We  taught  the  seniors  plain 
geometry  this  year  and  really  remarkable 
work  has  been  done  by  some  in  the  mak- 
ing of  models.  I  fashion  the  geometrical 
figures  on  paper  with  threads  and  raised 
letters  designating  the  parts.  The  de- 
scription of  the  figure  is  made  in  point 
lettering  and  this  with  the  model  is  given 
the  student.  The  students  have  carefully 
studied  this  and  mastered  the  parts.  They 
then  construct  the  figures  from  wire  on 
cushions.  The  proportions,  you  see,  are 
exact  and  all  is  done  by  touch. 

"The  pupils  learn  geography  in  the  same 
way  from  a  raised  map.  The  States  are 
separate  and  the  student  becomes  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
different  Commonwealths  that  he  can 
readily  place  them  where  they  belong.  We 
have  just  now  been  teaching  the  senior 
class  to  write  a  round  hand  and  hope  to 
have  them  sigh  their  own  work  by  the 
time  of  graduation.  The  square  lettering 
is  not  favored  by  Superintendent  Jacobs. 

"The  students  are  being  taught  as 
much  practical  work  as  possible.  Some 
are  learning  to  make  brooms,  some  are 
weaving  carpet,  and  some  are  learning 
to  become  musicians.  Several  of  the 
senior  class  are  first-class  pianists,  and 
doubtless  several  will  take  up  that  pro- 
fession. We  have  no  pipe  organ.  In  many 
institutions  the  blind  learn  to  play  on 
that    and   become    church   organists. 

"We  try  to  let  the  students  know  as 
much  of  the  passing  events  of  the  world 
as  possible.  All  the  details  of  the  Roent- 
gen ray  discovery,  the  incidents  leading 
up  to  the  political  conventions  and  other 
important  matters  were  read  and  ex- 
plained to  them.  Some  in  the  senior  class 
will  vote  next  year,  and  we  thought  they 
should    be    prepared.    Some     have     been 


i  learning  the  typewriter,  and  next  year 
its  instruction  will  be  more  widely  in- 
troduced. They  master  the.  keyboard  and 
are  expert  in  composition.  Many  practical 
studies  will  be  introduced  as  we  prog- 
ress." 

At  the  Earlier  Session. 
At  the  morning  session  Miss  O.  H.  J. 
Harris,  of  this  city,  read  a  paper  on 
"Where  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the 
State  Cease  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind?"  It  was  a  clean-cut  argument  on 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  a 
better  education  for  the  unfortunate. 
Next  was  read,  by  Mr.  Hintoon,  the  Sec- 
retary, Professor  Anagno's  paper  on 
"What  Is  the  Proper  Status  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind?'  This  was  followed  by 
Garver  Fuller's  portion  of  the  paper, 
"Should  They  Be  Classed  with  Charita- 
ble, Eleemosynary,  Penal  or  Reforma- 
tory Institutions?" 

The  closing  session  opened  at  2:30  o'clock 
with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dudley  Will- 
iams, of  Macon,  Ga.,  on  "What  Are  the 
Elements  Essential  to  Good  Discipline  in 
Our  Schools?"  The  first  essential  ele- 
ment, the  paper  stated,  is  the  keeping 
of  the  pupils  interestedly  employed  and 
to  let  the  pupils  know  the  value  a  good 
education  will  be  to  them  in  future  years. 
Mr.  Williams  argued  strongly  in  favor  of 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise  for  the  chil- 
dren and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
"pouring  in"  method  of  teaching  is  rapid- 
ly giving  way  to  the  "drawing  out" 
method.  In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams' paper,  Mr.  Church  said  no  teacher 
should  punish  a  child  for  doing  a  thing  he 
does  himself.  Another  paper,  written  by 
Miss  Octa  Schattock,  of  Kansas,  was  read 
by  Secretary  Huntoon,  on  "Can  the  Blind 
Be  Taught  to  Read  by  the  Word  Method?" 
Her  paper  showed  how  plainly  the  blind 
can  be  taught  by  this  method  She  is 
preparing  a  word  method  primer  and 
asked  the  convention  to  assist  her  in 
having  it  issued.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  Instructed  to  comply  with  her 
wishes. 

New  Department  for  Blind. 
F.  R.  Place,  of  North  Carolina,  stated 
to  the  convention  that  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  added  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  and  deaf  to  its 
branches,  and  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  which  will  be  held 
in  Minneapolis,  next  year,  the  new  de- 
partment will  be  in  active  operation. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  introduced  A.  M.  Marshall,  of  Al- 
legheny, to  the  convention.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  beeen  President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Institution  since  its  organiza- 
tion. He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  helping  the  institution  along.  Mr. 
!  Marshall  addressed  the  convention  for 
|  several  minutes.  Among  other  things  he 
said:  "No  human  heart  exists  but  should 
be  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  afflicted  in 
any  form.  I  have  helped  all- 1  could  dur- 
ing the  long  life  I  have  lived  to  the  af- 
flicted and  distressed,  and  I  want  no  bet- 
ter record  left  behind  than  that  of  hav- 
i  lng  done  so.  We  have  struggled  along 
with  our  institution  to  the  present  and 
we  are  proud  of  our  work." 

Gave    a    Pretty    Tribute. 
The  members  of  the  association,  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Marshall's  address,   rose  to 
their  feet  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ap- 
pearance. 
The  following  questions  were  discussed: 

1.  "What  efforts  are  made  and  what 
success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary 
script  to  the  blind?" 

2.  "To  what  extent  are  the  blind  exer- 
cised in  the  gymnasium?" 

3.  "Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline 
furnish  safeguards  in  the  government  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind?" 

The  first  question  caused  a  lively  dis- 
cussion between  T.  J.  Roberts,  a  blind 
teacher  of  the  blind,  of  Columbus,  O.,  and 
George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Miller  stated  that  he  has  a  pupil  in  his 
school  who  has  learned  to  write  ordinary 
script  as  proficiently  aa  any  one  with  two 
good  eyes,  and  suggested  that  many  blind 
pupils  could  gain  a  good  livelihood  by 
writing  visiting  cards.  Mr.  Roberts  took 
exceptions  to  this  and  said  that  while  he 
could  write  script  so  that  it  is  legible, 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  blind  person 
could  learn  to  write  well  enough  to  make 
money  by  writing  cards.  Mr.  Miller  stuck 
to  his  declaration,  and  said  he  can  prove 
what  he  advocates. 


New  Officers  Elected. 

The  following  officers  of  the  association 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  two  years: 
President,  F.  G.  Morrison,  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore; 
First  Vice  President,  Gardner  Fuller,  Su- 
perintendent of  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  Second  Vice  President, 

A.  H.  Dymond,  of  Brantford,  Canada;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  B.  B.  Hintoon,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Corresponding  Secretary,  William 

B.  Wait,  of  New  York,  and  Treasurer, 
Stephen  Babcock,  of  New  York.  The 
new  Executive  Committee  are  W. 
B.  Watt,  of  New  York;  J.  T.  Sibley,  of 
Missouri;  George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas;  T. 
R.  Place,  of  North  Carolina,  and  W.  H. 
Glasscock,  of  Indiana. 

Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Super- 
intendent Robert  Pitcairn,  the  managers 
of  the  Westinghouse  and  Edgar  Thomson 
works,  George  W.  Dilworth,  H.  K.  Porter, 
Mary  H.  P.  Ford,  the  superintendent  and 
his  wife  and  the  managers  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
for  courtesies  shown  the  delegates  while 
in  the  city. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
will  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention. 
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AURICULAR  TRAINING. 


ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  TEACHING  OF 
SPEECH  TO  THE  -DEAF. 


Higher  Instruction  in  the  Schools— Ad- 
dress by  Helen  Keller— Reception  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


The  eighth  day's  session  of  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was 
held  yesterday  morning  in  Wissinoming 
Hull  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount 
Airy. 

Papers  were  read  on  "Learning  to  Talk," 
cb  had  been  prepared  by  Miss  Kate  IIo- 
bart,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Adams  and  Miss  Ida  II. 
Adams,  all  of  Boston. 

Aural  Work. 

A  paper  on  the  "Work  of  the  Aural  Sec- 
Mon"  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Ne- 
braska. Jt  said  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
Is  to  educate,  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  how- 
ever weak  it  may  be,  should  have  all  the  cul- 
tivation possible  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
When  work  is  scarce  the  hearing  manse's 
it,  and  the  deaf  man  goes  without.  One 
pupil  in  a  grade  may  understand  much  more 
than  another.  It  is  important  to  establish 
right  habits  of  attention;  that  the  child 
should  observe  that  one  movement  of  the 
vocal  organs  means  one  thing  and  another 
another.  The  next  point,  that  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Children  do  not  And  fault  naturally.  Seven- 
teen institutions  have  aural  classes  of  greater 
or  less  size.  • 

Mr.  .1.  R.  Dobbins  said  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  latent  hearing,  and  the  deal  them- 
selves   are    becoming    more    interested   in 

peech.     The  same  thing  is  doubtless  going 

o  be  true  about  aural  work.  He  was  de- 
lighted that  in  an  oral  convention  there  is  an 
aural  sectibn. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray  gave  an  account  of  the  work 
In  the  Kentucky  school.  He  said  bis  first 
experience  in  auricular  training  began  about 
eight  years  ago  during  his  visit  to  Omaha. 
He  found  two  years  ago  that  a  limitod 
'amount  of  that  kind  of  work  was  being  done 
In  Kentucky.  He  was  of  opinion  that  ten  per 
pent,  of  his  pupils  could  be  successfully 
taught  through  the  ear.  Those  have  been 
■taken  whose  hearing  is  strongest.  There  are 
more  than  600  deaf  children  of  school  age  in 
Kentucky.  Those  who  are  taught  by  the 
ear  ought  likewise  to  be  taught  lip  reading. 
The  former  ought  to  be  developed  indepen- 
dent of  lip  reading. 


Dr.  G.  C.  Gordon  spoke  of  what  could  be 
'•done  by  training. 

A  paper  was  read,  which  was  written  by  M. 
"Magnut,  on  "The  Professional  Education  of 
JTeachers  of  the  Deaf."  He  said  that  sign 
Reaching  being  overthrown,  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  oral  teaching.  However  great  the 
talent  or  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  he  has  his 
defects.  Actual  needs  require  at  least  one 
normal  school.  Some  men  are  admirably 
adapted  to  train  teachers,  although  they 
cannot,  train  scholars.  The  mere  creation  of 
a  normal  school  is  not  enough:  the  Govern- 
ment must  maintain  control  of  it.  The  ex- 
isting institutions  do  not  offer  to  aspirants 
the  advantages  of  a  normal  school.  Every 
Dne  is  agreed  that  the  teacher  of  deaf  mutes 
iiiust  have  extensive  general  knowledge. 
Higher  Instruction  in  Schools. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Principal  of 
Ihe  Pennsylvania  Institution,  A.  L.  E.  Crou- 
ier,  IX.  D. ,  rearl  a  paper  on  "Shall  the  Deaf 
Seek  Higher  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the 
Hearing?"  It  stated  that  there  are  those  who 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  higher  educationof  the  deaf  should  be 
nought  for,  not  in  a  special  school  where  the 
deaf  alone  are  instructed,  but  in  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  hearing.  They  believe  this 
for  several  reasons. 

First.  Because  all  the  benefits  that  can  be 
claimed  for  the  congregate  instruction  of  the 
(leaf  as  a  class  are  obtained  during 
the  primary  period  of  their  education, 
and  should  terminate  with  that  stage. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  during  this 
period  of  their  mental  development  the  deaf 
as  a  class  may  not  with  great  profit  be  asso- 
ciated together.  Second,  that  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  this  primary  period 
of  Inspection,  and  having  obtained  a  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  whether  oral 
or  written,  or  both,  and  become  conversant 
with  the  branches  that  constitute  a  good 
English  education,  tho  deaf  should  be  per- 
mitted, if  higher  instruction  be  desirable 
and  practicable,  to  complete  their  education, 
not  in  schools  specially  maintained  for  their 
Dwn  class,  but  in  schools  for  tho  hearing 
among  the  men  and  the  women  among  whom 
they  must  pass  the  greater  part,  and  by  far 
the  most  Important  part,  of  their  lives. 
Third,  that,  owing  to  the  prominence  given 
to  manual  methods  of  instruction  and  tho 
minor  importance  attached  to  speech  and 
speech  reading  in  Gallaudet  College,  and  to 
certain  serious  class  influences,  ever  present 
and  inseparable  in  a  school  designed  and 
maintained  for  tho  higher  education  of  a 
special  class,  the  best  results  of  a  higher 
course  of  instruction  cannot  be  attained; 
and,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  some  con- 
certed effort  to  secure  for  the  deaf  the  benefits 
of  higher  intellectual  training  in  schools  de- 
signed for  the  hearing  presents  itself. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  conducting  the 
higher  education  of  a  deaf  lad  in  a  school  for 
the  hearing,  Dr.  Crouter  mentioned  the  cul- 
ture, the  broadened  view  of  life  that  must 
inevitably  come  to  tho  deaf  man  taking  such 
a  course.  We  will  all  be  agreed  that  the  pur- 
suit of  a  higher  education  is  desirable  If  it  be 
possible.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  disbelieve 
the  facts  of  experience  upon  this  point  we 
shall  have  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  deaf 
man  taking  a  higher  course  of  training  in 
schools  designed  exclusively  for  the  hearing. 

A  paper  on  "The  Most  Important.  Factor 
In  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Deaf"  was 
read  by  Thomas  Arthur Humason,  Ph.D. 

An  address  was  made  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  who  had 
given  Helen  Keller  eleven  lessons  in  speak- 
ing, and  who  referred  also  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  speech  for  the  deaf. 

Helen  Keller,  who  was  on  the  platform, 
Was  then  led  forward,  and,  bowing  very 
gracefully  and  with  her  usual  pleasant  smile, 
delivered  an  address  which  she  had  written 
herself  on  a  type-writer.  She  possesses 
ti  wonderful  memory  and  gave  it.  with- 
out a  mistake,  although  it  had  been  written 
sometime  previously.  Some  of  her  words 
vera  indistinct,  but  the  majority  of  them 
Were  clearly  heard.    She  spoke  as  follows: 

Helen  Keller's  Address. 

f 'If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feM  in  being  able 
to  speak  to  you  to-day,  I  think  you  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  speech  to  the 
deaf,  and  you  would  understand  why  I  want 
every  little  deaf  child  in  all  this  great  world 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.  I 
know  that  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  dent 
in  regard  to  oral  instruction.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  there  should  be  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  I  cannot  understand  how 
imyono  interested  in  our  education  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being 
able  to  express  our  thoughts  in  living  v 
Why,  In  constantly,  and  I  cannot 

D  to  toll  you  how  much   pleasure  it 
mc  to  do  so. 


if 
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"Of  course  I  know  (hat  if  is  not  always  easy 
for  strangers  to  understand  me,  but  it  will 
be  by  and  by,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have 
the  unspeakable  happinessof  knowing  that 
my  family  and  friends  rejoice  In  my  ability 
to.spei  little  sister   and  baby  brother 

love  to  have  me  tell  1  hem  stories  iu  the  loner 
summer  evenir.cs  v.-hen  I  am  at  home;  and 
my  mother  and  teacher  often  ask  me  to  read 
to  them  from  my  favorite  books.  I  also  dis- 
cuss the  political  situation  with  my  dear 
?r,  and  we  decide  the  most,  perplexing 
questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  to  oursi 
rs  if.  I  could  see  and  hear.  So  you  see 
;  sing  speech  is  to  me.     It  brines  mo  into 

closer  and  tenderer  relationship  with  th 
love,  and  makes   it  possible   forme  to  enjoy 
the   sweet   companionship  of  a  great   many 
ons  from  whom  I  should  be  entirely  cut 
o'f  it  I  could  not  t; 

"1  can  remember  the  time  before  I  learned 
to  speak,  and  how  I  used  to  struggle  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  by  means pf  the  manual 
alphabet;  how  my  thoughts  used  to  beat 
against  my  fin|  er  tips,  like  little  birds  striv- 
>gain  their  freedom,  until  one  day  Miss 
Fuller  ::!■•  prison  doorandlet 

if  she  remembers  how 
y  they  spread  their  wings 
and  Hew  aw  ay.  Of  course  it  was  not  easy  at 
first  to  fly.  The  speech-wings  were,  weak  and 
broken,  and  had  lost  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
that  had  once  been  theirs;  indeed  nothing  was 
left  save  the  impulse  to  fly.  bat  that  was 
something.  One  can  never  consent  to  creep 
when  one  freis  an  impulse  to  soar.  But, 
nevertheless,  !  |  to  me  sometimes  that 

I  could  never  use  my  speech-wings  as  God 
intended   I   should   use  them;    there  were  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  so  many  dis-, 
couragements;  but  I  kept  on  trying,  knowing  ; 
that  patience  and  perseverance  would  win  in 
the  end.    And  while  I  worked  I  built  the 
beautiful     air-castles,    and    dreamed 
dreams,  the  pleasantest  of  which  was  of  the 
time  when   I  should  talk  like  other  people, 
and  the  thought  Of  the  pleasure  it  would 
my  mother  to  hear  my  voice  once  more  sweet- 
ened every  effort  and  made  every  failure  an 
incentive  to  try  harder  next  time. 

"So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  learn  to  speak,  and  those  who  are  teach- 
ing them,  be  of  good  cheer.  Po  not  think  of 
to-day's  failures  but  of  the  success  that  may 
come  to-morrow.  You  have  set  yourselves  a 
difficult  task,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you 
persevere ;  and  you  will  find  a  joy  in  over- 
coming obstacles— a  delight  in  climbing 
rugged  paths,  which  you  would  perhaps 
never  know  if  you  did  not,  sometimes  slip 
backwards,  tf  the  road  was  always  smooth 
and  pleasant.  Remember,  no  effort  that  we 
make  to  attain  something  beautiful  is  ever 
lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow  we 
shall  find  that,  which  we  seek.  We  shall 
speak,  yes,  and  sing  too.  as  God  intended  we 
should  speak  and  sing." 

Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 
made  a  few  remarks,  after  which  n  short 
conversation  was  carried  on,  Miss  Keller  un- 
derstanding what  was  said  by  placing  her 
fingers  on  the  lips  of  Miss  Sullivan.  The, 
manual  language  was  also  used.  Miss  Sulli- 
van making  the  letters  on  Miss  Keller's 
hand.  Miss  Keller  also  carried  on  a  conver- 
sation with  a  deaf  person,  and  afterwards 
spoKe  a  few  sentences  in  French.  It  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  Helen  Keller  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Reception  by  the  Directors. 

From  4  to  fi. 30  P.  M.  a  reception  was  given 
by  the  Board  of  Diiectors  in  the  parlors, 
which  were  handsomely  decorated  'with 
flowers-  for  the  occasion.  The  invited  guests 
included  the  following,  most  of  whom  were 
present: 

Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "William 
Atkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aberall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward'E.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ash- 
man. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Colby  University;  Mr.  John 
E.  Baird,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Brooks.  Hon. 
J.  C.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  J.  X.  Banerji, 
Calcutta;  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  Washington; 
J.  W.  Blattner,  Austin,  Tex.  ;  William  Burt, 
Pittsburg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Burroughs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Butler,  the  Misses  Brad- 
ford, Miss  Caroline  T.  Brown,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Brinton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bettle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Bear. 

Mr.  Orlando  Crease,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Corson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Carter,  Pro- 
fessor Enoch  Henry  Currier,  New  York;  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Duhrlng,  the  Misses  Dallett,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Du  Bois.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Darraeh,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Do  Motte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ely, 
Frederick,  Md.  ;  Mr.  aud  Mrs."  Rowland 
Evans,  Rev.  T.  J.  Elicott,  Dr.  (4.  O.  Fny 
and  the  Misses  Fay,  Hartford.  Conn.  ;  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller.  Boston;  Bishop  Foss.  Miss  Fen- 
nemore,  Dr.  P.  G.  Glllett  and  Miss  Gillett. 
Jacksonville,  111.  ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  "Washing- 
ton.   D.    C.  :   Dr.   and   Mrs.    A.     Y.    Gerhard, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gi'.lingham,  Hon.  Gardi- 
ner G.  Hubbard,    Washington,    D.  C.  ;    Wil- 
liam B.  Hill,  New  York;  the  Rev.  J.  Andrew 
Harris,  S.  T.  D. .  and  Miss  Harris,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Hill  and  Miss  Hill,  Dr.  Thomas  A.Huineson, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Samuel    Y.    Heeb- 
ner,  Miss    E.    W.    Havlland,    Charles  Hale, 
Indianapolis;  the  Rev.  II.  E.    Jacobs.  D.  D., 
J.  H.  X.  Jones.  Columbus,  O.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•Tonkins,  Trenton,  Mr.  Richard    O.  Johnson, 
Indianapolis;     Dr.     and      Mrs.     Russell      H. 
Johnson,  Miss  Annie  L.  Jones,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lee,  Mr. and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Longacre,  Miss  Lovett, 
Rev.    C.  E.  Milnor,    Mr.  R.  Matheson,  Belle- 
ville, Ont.  :    Mr.   J.    T.  Morris,  Miss   Morris, 
Air.  A.  R.  Montgomery,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Caleb 
J.   Milne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Morton  Maule, 
Miss  Constance  MacKenzie,  Rev.T.B.  Neely. 
D.D.,  and  Miss  Neely,  Miss  Newton.' Mr. and 
Mrs.  North,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Phillips.  Dr. 
Edmund    Perrine,  Miss    Harriet  B.   Rogers, 
Boston ;    Mr.  John    E.  Ray,    Danville,    Ky.  ; 
Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer,    Milwaukee;  the   Rev.  J. 
A.  Seiss,  D.  D. ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Sams, 
Mr.    and   Mrs.  A.  B.    Shearer,  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
William     Stoever    and     Miss    Stoever,     Mr. 
and    Mrs.      John     H.      Scribner,     Dr.     and 
Mrs.     Charles     Turnbull,      Dr.     and     Mrs. 
O.    W.     Titman,     Dr.     and    Mrs.    F.    Wistor 
Thomas,  Rev.  C.  C.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Rev.  John  Teas,  D.D. ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Thomas. 

Dr.  Job  Williams.  Hartford,  Oonn.  ;  Dr.  Z. 
F.  Westerveit,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Welsh,  Professor  L.  Wltmer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  Whitney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Went  worth,  Mrs.  Edward  Wood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Whitney  and  Miss 
Whitney,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Weygandt,  Miss  C.  A.  Yale,  Northamp 
ton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  James  B.  Young. 
—  .1  —        <i ■ — 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO 
THE  DEAF. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge. 

I  WAS  permitted  professionally  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  reporting  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf.  The  locale  of  the  convention  was 
most  charming,  in  the  halls  of  the  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf,  in  buildings  unsur- 
passed in  elegance,  equipment,  costliness, 
and  general  adaptation  to  the  work  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  attendance  at  the  convention  reached 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  most  notable 
instructors  of  the  deaf,  and  others,  among 
whom  were  such    distinguished    men  and 
women  as  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  the  president  of  the  Association,  a 
most  energetic  and  efficient  educator  of  the 
deaf,  and  withal  a  loyal  Methodist;  Dr.  A. 
Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone;  Dr. 
G.  O.  Fay  and  Dr.  Williams,  from  the  Hart- 
ford Institution;  Dr.  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Mil- 
waukee; Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  on  whom 
the  worthy  honor  of  LL.  D.  has  just  been 
bestowed,  of  the  Clark  Institution  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,   of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,   Mass.;  Miss 
Harriet    B.   Rogers,  the    first   teacher    of 
speech  to  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts  forty 
years  ago;  Prof.  J.  N.  Jones,  of  Columbus, 
O.;  Prof.  Weston  Jenkins,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey School;  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerji,  of  Calcutta, 
India;  Prof.   M.   Magnat,  of  Paris,  France; 
Dr.  Z.  F.  Westerveit,  of  the  famous  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Institution,  and  secretary  of 
the  Institution;  Enoch  H.  Currier,  of  the 
New  York    City  Institution;    Mr.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Institution;    Prof.  J.  C.  Gor- 
don, of  the  Gallaudet  College,  Washington, 


D.  C;  Prof.  Robert  Mathison,  of  Canada; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Miss  Hannah  M. 
Sullivan,  teacher  of  the  marvelous  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  the  attraction  of  the 
entire  convention.  In  addition  to  these 
few  whose  names  I  have  given,  there  were 
scores  of  prominent  workers  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  nation  from  Maine  to  California  —  a 
distinguished  and  notable  company  of  con- 
secrated souls.  The  convention  had  many 
of  the  experts  of  the  profession,  and  to 
listen  to  their  papers  and  discussions  was  a 
valuable  education  to  one  not  a  novice  in 
the  lines  of  their  work. 

The  convention  was  of  ten  days'  duration, 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  being 
strictly  devoted  to  the  faithful  considera- 
tion of  the  many  subjects  on  the  program, 
and  the  evenings  being  as  sacredly  conse- 
crated to  rest  and  recreation,  the  variety 
and  quality  being  of  the  highest  character. 

The  presence  of  distinguished  instructors 
of  the  deaf  from  distant  Calcutta  and  Paris 
as  guests  of  the  convention  added  much  of 
interest  and  profit  to  the  meetings,  and 
from  first  to  last  the  esprit  de  corps  mani- 
fested was  that  of  enthusiastic  servants  of 
science  and  humanity. 

The  red-letter  day  of  the  convention  was 
Wednesday,  July  8,  the  chief  particular  star 
being  that  wonder  of  wonders, 

Helen  Keller, 

to  whom  allow  me  briefly  to  refer.  The 
general  features  of  this  most  remarkable 
young  woman  are  known  to  the  reading 
public  —  her  birth  in  Alabama  sixteen  years 
ago;  her  becoming  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
when  but  a  trifle  over  a  year  in  age;  her 
untaught  existence  till  she  was  seven  years 
old;  the  teaching  her  the  elements  of  speech 
through  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet  and 
other  tactual  aids  by  Miss  Fuller;  and  the 
placing  her  in  the  ever-loving  and  ever-de- 
voted instruction  of  Miss  Hannah  M.  Sulli- 
van, of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Keller  is  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood, a  young  lady  beautiful  in  person  and 
spirit,  gentle,  sweet,  appreciative,  witty, 
sprightly,  happy  in  disposition,  and  at  once 
wins  the  hearts  of  all  who  meet  her.  For 
two  years  she  has  been  in  a  private  school 
for  the  deaf  in  New  York  city.  She  has  be- 
come proficient  in  French  and  German  as 
in  many  of  the  English  branches.  A  little 
slow  at  first  in  mathematics  as  we  are  in- 
formed personally  by  her  instructor,  she 
has  obtained,  as  he  says,  a  "  grip  "  on  the 
science,  and  will  now  make  remarkable 
progress;  and  in  other  branches,  Latin,  etc., 
she  has  made  most  commendable  advance- 
ment. Miss  Keller  has  read  all  the  works 
written  for  the  blind  in  the  German  and 
French  raised  ie  Iters,  and  those  of  nearly 
all  the  similar  English  works.  Miss  Keller 
is  herself  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation, 
there  being  published  from  her  pen  several 
booklets  of  beautiful  thought  and  expres- 
sion. She  will  enter  this  fall  a  private 
school  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  prepare 
herself  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  enter  the 
Harvard  Annex,  Radcliffe  College,  where 
she  hopes  to  graduate  in  due  time. 

As  a  specimen  of  Miss  Keller's  quietly 
expressed  thoughts,  in  her  customary  sweet 
and  beautiful  language,  we  quote  a  few 
words  from  a  note  just  come  to  our  hand, 


;/- 


which  was  the  expression  of  her  New 
Year's  wish  accompanying  her  own  photo- 
graph as  a  gift  to  a  friend.  It  was  written 
off-hand,  without  the  suggestion  of  thought 
or  word  from  any  source :  — 

"  In  my  deepest,  tendereet  thought  I  wish  you 
a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year.  Ab  a  little 
token  of  my  loving  remembrance  I  send  you 
with  this  note  a  picture  of  my  teacher  and  my- 
self, which  was  taken  a  few  days  ago  in  Pitts- 
burg. In  it  my  teacher  is  reading  to  me  and  I 
am  watching  (when  they  do  not  fly  too  fast)  the 
words  as  they  escape  from  the  wonderful  lan- 
guage-box in  her  throat,  and  taking  hold  of 
them  with  my  finger-tips  as  a  magnet  picks  out 
the  iron  filings.  And  what  curious  things  they 
arel  One  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  them 
at  first;  but  when  we  examine  them  closely  we 
find  they  are  as  wonderful  as  they  are  curious 
—  strange,  transparent  things,  shaped  and  col- 
ored by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
send  them  forth.  They  are  gay  or  sad,  tender 
or  harsh,  humble  or  proud,  despairing  or  hope- 
ful, according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes 
they  are  bent  and  twisted  to  express  the  evil 
that  has  somehow  crept  into  the  hearts  of  God's 
children.  Occasionally  they  are  radiant  and 
beautiful,  like  splendid  tropical  birds.  These 
are  the  gifts  of  the  Great  and  Wise  to  the  world 
of  thought,  and  happy  we  if  any  of  them  find  a 
sheltered  nest  in  our  hearts,  for  some  day  we 
shall  find  that  our  beautiful  birds  have  laid 
golden  eggs,  from  which,  in  due  time,  shall 
come  Love  and  Wisdom  and  Happiness." 

Miss  Keller  at  the  convention  conversed 
in  three  languages,  read  at  breathing  ease 
the  most  rapid  conversation  of  many  per- 
sons by  simply  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
lips  of  the  one  speaking  to  her,  talked  to 
the  many  deaf  people  present  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  in  the  finger  alphabet,  rec- 
ognized at  once  and  called  by  name  persons 
whom  she  had  but  once  before  met,  but 
with  whom  she  had  simply  shaken  hands 
meeting  them  this  time,  and  by  request 
gave  a  brief  address  with  audible  speech  to 
several  hundred  persons  present  on  the 
subject  of  the  benefits  of  teaching  speech 
to  the  deaf.  Having  been  invited  to  do 
this  some  weeks  ago,  she  sat  down  at  her 
typewriter  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  rapid- 
ly wrote  out  the  address,  which  filled  a 
page  and  a  quarter  of  letter- size  paper. 
She  sent  the  same  to  Miss  Fuller  at  once, 
and  had  never  seen  or  heard  this  address 
till  the  hour  when,  with  but  a  single  change 
in  the  wording,  she  delivered  it  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  8,  verbatim  et  literatim. 


SATUEDAT,  JULY  18,  1896. 


The  will  of  the  late  George  W.  Wales,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  142  Beacon  Street,  contains  many  inter- 
esting items.  Besides  providing  amply  for  his  widow 
inu  relatives  he  leaves  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
§30,000,  with  all  his  books  on  art  and  architecture,  his 
collection  of  pottery  and  glass,  and  some  fine  paintings ; 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  he  gives  his 
bust  of  Edward  Everett  hy  Ball,  and  to  the  Redwood 
Library,  Newport,  two  busts  of  Italian  poets  and  $500. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  to  receive 
$5,000.  All  these  bequests  are  well  chosen,  and  in 
making  them  the  late  Mr.  Wales  showed  the  excellent 
judgment  which  marked  his  entire  life. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY   25,  1896. 


n  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the 
Boston  ice  company,  Mr.  Will  E. 
Brigham  has  received  from  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  iustitute,  South 
Boston,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  .$50  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  sum 
was  the  net  proceeds  of  the  ball  of  the 
Boston  icemen  in  Music  hall  last  winter. 
This  was  certainly  a  most  commendable 
disposition  of  its  surplus  cash. 
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TU3SDAY,    AUGUST    11.     1896. 


Awkcanpr  Hazunobr,  a  distinguished 
principal  of  a  college  for  the  blind  in 
Odessa,  Russia,  is  here  on  a  tour  of  this 
country  with  especial  reference  to  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  used  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  sightless, 
and  yesterday  visited  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  will  go  to  St.  Louis 
and  other  large  cities.  He  states  that  Rus- 
sia has  nearly  seven  times  as  many  blind 
among  her  population  as  the  United  States. 


SATURDAY.    AUGUST    22.     1896. 


Classical  Education  for  the  Blind. 

For  more  than  a  year  Professor  Anagnos 
has  been  compiling  a  Latin  dictionary,  to 
be  printed  in  raised  type  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  complete 
classical  course  at  this  school,  a  plan  that 
has  long  been  in  the  mind  of  Professor 
Anagnos,  and  he  hopes  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  his  graduates,  boys  and 
girls,  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
■with  those  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  in 
the  entrance  examinations-  for  college. 
Classical  training  has  never  yet  been  un- 
dertaken in  a  school  for  the  blind,  those 
desiring  advanced  courses  of  study  being 
obliged  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  tutor. 
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FINGERS  THAT  HEAR. 


The  editor  of  the  Visitor  has  long  been  interested  in 
watching  the  remarkable  mental  development  of  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  girl,  whose  education  began  at 
the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  and  has  since 
been  continued  by  a  special  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

Miss  Keller  seems  to  have  easily  accomplished  all  that  is 
usually  required  of  bright  pupils  who  are  gifted  with  sight 
and  hearing,  including  French  and  other  higher  branches. 
She  talks  readily,  and  her  writings  are  full  of  bright  and 
original  ideas.  A  most  remarkable  accomplishment  of  this 
gifted  young  lady  is  that  of  hearing  through  her  fingers. 

The  faculty  which  she  has  developed  must  necessarily  lead 
to  interesting  researches  in  vibration  and  sound.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  very  suggestive  one,  but  we  must  content  ourselves, 
at  this  time,  with  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts. 

Miss  Keller  hears  through  her  fingers  by  placing  them  on 
the  lips,  face,  and  throat  of  the  person  speaking  to  her. 
The  process  is  well  described  by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  who  visited  her  for  this  purpose.  She  puts  the  fore- 
finger on  the  lips,  the  second  finger  on  the  muscles  adjacent 
to  one  of  the  nostrils,  the  third  on  the  hollow  part  of  the 
cheek,  and  the  thumb  under  the  chin,  close  against  the 
throat.  She  gets  the  labials  through  the  first  finger,  the 
nasal  tones  through  the  second  finger,  the  gutturals  through 
the  thumb,  and  the  other  elements  of  a  word  through  a 
combination  of  all  the  fingers.  When  she  listens  her  hand 
seems  to  be  carelessly  spread  out  over  the  face  of  the  person 
talking  to  her. 

The  facility  which  Miss  Keller  has  acquired  in  recognizing 
the  shading  of  vowel  sounds  through  her  fingers  is  astonish- 
ing.    The  consonants  are  easier  to  get,  because  of  the  throat 
and   lip   motions  used   in   making  them.      She  is  as  able 
to    distinguish   the    difference  between    "Brooklyn"   and 
"Brookline,"  as  between   "Boston"   and   "New   York." 
A  test  applied  by  Principal  Wright,  of  a  New  York  school, 
was  the  reading  by  him  of  a  selection  from  the  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table."    Miss  Keller  spread  her  fingers  over 
his  face  and  repeated  what  he  read  as  he  went  along.     She 
followed  him  with  ease.     Another  test  was  given  by  Dr. 
Humason,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Miss  Keller's  power 
in  noticing  inflections.      The  Doctor  spoke  the  sentence, 
"1  hope  you  are  well  today,"  and  used  the  falling  inflection 
four  times  before  he  gave  the  rising  intonation.     Every  time 
she  repeated  the  sentence  just  as  he  uttered  it,  and  then, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  told  him  which  inflection  he  had 
used.     Of  course  she   does   this    through   tone   vibration. 
She  can  hear  nothing,  but  so  marvelously  acute  are  her  senses 
that,  with  an  earnest  effort,  she  can  even  duplicate  a  tone  of 
the  voice  exactlv  in  a  musical  scale.     Physicians  say  that 
she  can  detect  tones  of  the  voice  through  the  vibration  that 
comes  with  overtones.    She  can  play  a  little  upon  the  piano, 
and  is  able  to  detect  discords.     She  may  yet  learn  to  sing. 
The  marvels  of  sound  have  only  begun  to  be  unveiled. 
At  first  sound  appealed  to  the  ear  only;   then  to  the  eye  by 
means  of  the  color  organ.     Now  comes  this  blind  and  deaf 
girl,  who  hears  by  the  sense  of  touch.     What  wonders  yet 
remain  to  be  revealed  ? 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Saturday,  September  12,  1896. 


ELIOTJOME. 

The  Additiou  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  Com- 
pleted. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Reardon,   the    Archi- 
tect, Acts   as  Escort    to    a 
Bulletin  Reportor. 


SITUATED  on  Broadway,  just 
north  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  occupy- 
ing the  site  which  was  formerly 
the  Bradford  estate,  stands  a  new  and 
magnificent  structure  knowu  as 
Samuel  Eliot  Cottage,  it  being  an 
addition  to  the  girls'  department  of 
that  institution.  The  architect  of  this 
new  and  handsome  building  is  Mr.  D. 
A.  Reardon,  a  blind  gentleman,  who 
has  been   connected   with    this  school 

for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  who, 
for  about  sixteen  years,  has  designed 
all  the  buildiugs  erected  upon  its 
grounds 

One  evening  during  the  past  week, 
just  before  sunset,  a  representative  of 
the  Bulletin  called  at  the  institu- 
tion and  was  escorted  through  the  new 
building  by  the  designer,  who,  al- 
though deprived  of  that  important 
sense  of  sigh  I,  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  iu 
connection  with  its  making,  a  most 
interesting  guide. 

Samuel  Eliot  Cottage,  No.  529 
Broadway,  is  a  large  brick  buildiug 
consisting  of  four  stories  and  a  base- 
ment. The  dimensions  are  68.8x25 
feet.  In  the  basement  is  a  large 
kitchen  with  neatly  arranged  pantries 
connected.  A  store  room  is  also 
located  there  for  the  storage  of  gro- 
ceries, preserves  and  other  eatables. 

On  the  fiist  floor,  are  spacious 
double  parlors,  which  will  be  used  by 
the  girls  for  recreation  and  assembly 
rooms.  There  are  also  several  large 
closets  upon  this  floor,  where  outer 
garments  may  be  taken  off  and  left. 
The  dining  rooms  are  also  on  this 
floor. 

Upon  the  three  upper  floors  are  the 
sleepiug  apartments  of  the  girls,  num- 
bering inueteen  in  all.  There  are  two 
beds  in  a  room,  aud  each  room  is  well 
supplied  with  light  and  ventilation. 
By  light  we  mean  that  the  apartments 
contain  sufficient  windows  through 
which  fresh  air  may  come.  Although 
unable  to  see,  the  bliud  are  always 
conscious  of  the  presonce  of  light. 

A  bath  room  equipped  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  is  on  each  of 
these  upper  floors. 

One  thing  noticeable  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  staircases  are  erected. 
All  these  are  straight,  the  -step  being 
of  rectangular  shape  and  not  wiuding. 
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The  maimu's    room    is   situated   uu 

the  third  floor  front,  and  is  handsomely 

finished     in    oak.       As    matron,   Mrs. 

Weeks    will  endeavor    to   support  the 

[  dignity  of  that  office. 

Blankets  and  other  bedding  material 
are  stored  on  the  upper  floor  in  closets 
containing  cedar  drawers. 

In  the  rear  of  Samuel  Eliot  Cot- 
tage stands  the  old  Howe  building,  to 
which  an  addition  has  been  made 
during  the  past  summer.  It  now 
cousists  of  four  stories  and  a  basement. 
The  old  workroom  in  this  building 
will  be  converted  into  an  assembly 
room,  and  the  former  will  be  trans- 
fer, ed  to  the  new  section  of  the  same 
building.  In  this  girls'  workroom, 
cases  are  constructed  for  working 
materials,  aud  this,  like  all  the  other 
rooms  of  the  structure,  is  well  supplied 
with  light  and  ventilation.  Fire  proof 
doors  connect  the  old  aud  the  new 
buildings. 

The  geography  classioora  and  the 
science  room  are  situated  upon  the 
second  floor.  These  rooms  are  fully 
equipped  with  materials  such  as  are 
used  in  these  apartments  of  study. 

The  third  floor  contains  fourteen 
music  rooms,  with  a  musical  .library 
adjoining.  The  fourth  floor  will  be 
used  for  storage  i,i  connection  with 
the  printing  office.  All  the  toilei 
rooms  are  situated  in  the  basement, 
,and  are  of  the  latest  modern  equip- 
j  ments. 

,  When  the  skirls  return  lo  iheir 
studies  they  will  be  made  acquainted 
wiih  the  transformation  that  has  iaken 
place  in  the  old  building  during  their 
vacation,  and  also  of  the  presence  of 
the  newer  structure.  Those  who  are 
'  gifted  with  the  power  of  sight  do  not 
realize  the  time  and  patience  this  re- 
quires, for  a  greater  part  of  the  chil- 
dren are  totally  blind,  making  careful 
and  lengthy  descriptions    uecessary. 

The  school  will  reopen  next  Wednes- 
day, September  10. 


WYMAN  WILL  CASE  SETTLED. 


Parties  Interested  Came  to  an  Agree- 
ment, and  the  Trial,  Set  for  Tomorrow, 
Will  Not  Be  Necessary. 


The  contest  of  the  will  of  the  late  Thomaa 
T.  Wyman  is  ended,  as  the  result  of  a  set- 
tlement by  the  parties.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
of  counsel  for  the  will,  appeared  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  today,  before  Judge  Knowl- 
ton,  and  stated  that  the  appellants  from 
the  decree  of  the  Probate  Court,  allowing 
the  will,  had  withdrawn  their  appeal,  and 
the  trial,  which  was  previously  fixed  for  to- 
morrow, is  now  unnecessary.  The  Court 
stated  it  would  take  the  formal  proof  of  the 
will  during  the  day,  and  excused  the  jurors 
for  the  term,  as  there  is  no  other  case  for 
them  to  try.  The  settlement  will  not  impair 
the  payment  of  the  direct  gifts  of  the  tes- 
tator's will  and  codicil.  Thomas  T.  Wyman 
resided  on  K  street,  South  Boston,  where 
he  died  about  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  widow- 
er, and  was  retired  from  business,  and  for 
several  years  previous  to  his  death  occu- 
pied his  time  in  the  investment  of  his  for- 
tune, and  collection  of  the  income  accruing 
from  it.  His  estate  was  appraised  after  his 
death  at  $982,319,  of  which  !?15<S,OJ0  is  in  real 
estate,  and  $724,319  in  personal  property 
By  his  will  and  codicil,  he  gave  $400,000  in 
special  gifts  to  public  charity,  besides  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  which  amounts  to  the 
gross  amount  of  .?172,319.  His  gifts  to  rela- 
tives and  friends,  under  his  will,  amount  to 


$110,000.  The  amount  to  effect  the  compro- 
mise will  only  slightly  diminish  the  residue 
of  the  estate. 

The    contestants    were    relatives    of    Mr. 
Wyman.     They  wore  his  sister,   Mrs.   Susan 
S.   Thompson   of  Boston;    his   nephew,   AVil- 
liam  C.  Wyman  of  Newton;  and  his  nieces, 
Su«an  B.   Wyman  of  Lowell,    Margaret  T., 
Nancy    F.    and   Ellen   B.    Wyman    of    New- 
buryport.     They    were    all    remembered    by 
the  will,   Mrs.   Thompson  by  the   income  of 
$50,000  for  her  life,  and  when   she  dies  the 
principal  Is  given  to  her  children;  and  the 
nephew   and   nieces   by   gifts   of   5000   each. 
Besides  those  relatives,  he  gave  $5000  each 
•:o  Samuel  B.    Wyman,   a  nephew,   his  wife 
Jessie    Thomas    Wyman;    another    nephew, 
William  B.  Wyman,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Eme- 
line  Eliza  Wyman,  wife  of  William  C.  Wy- 
man.    To     friends,     he     gave   $25,000,    Mrs. 
Martha  Ann  Riley  of  South  Boston  receiv- 
ing   a    gift    ef   $20,000,    and    her    daughter, 
Martha,  a  gift  of  $5000.     The  gifts  to  char- 
ity  amount   to   almost   eight-ninths   of   the 
whole  estate.     To  each  of  the  following  so- 
cieties he  gives  $20,000:     The  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,   the  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  the  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  the  Home 
I  for  Aged  Women,  the  Emergency  Hospital, 
the  Cambridge  Hospital,   the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital,  the  West  End  Nur- 
sery and   Infants'    Hospital,    the   Children's 
Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Sharon  Sanitarium, 
the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,   the  Con- 
sumptives'   Home,     the    Boston    Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,   the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.     The  resid- 
uary legatees   are   the   Massachusetts   Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 
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"WELL,  ILL  HAVE -PUPPING." 

Tom  Stringer's  Remark, With  His  Fingers, 
When  Told  He  Couldn't  Have  Meat 
Unless  He  Asked  for  It. 

The  blind  and  deaf  children  who  have 
their  home  here  in  Boston  and  learn  to 
live  and  enjoy  life  in  their  own  way 
through  the  opportunities  offered  to 
(hem  here  are  back  at  work  again,  that 
is,  all  but  Helen  Keller,  who  has  been 
detained  at  her  home  in  northern  Ala- 
bama by  the  illness  and  death  of  her 
father.  Mr  Keller's  death  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  financial  condition  of 
the  family,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
people  of  means  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  this  beautiful 
and  unusual  girl  will  see  to  it  that  she 
can  go  on  with  her  work  and  complete 
the  college  course  she  is  ambitious  to 
take.  At  any  rate  the  coming  year  has 
been  provided  for,  and  early  in  October 
she  is  expected  to  arrive  at  a  school  in 
Cs  mbridge,  where  she  is  to  pursue  a 
college  preparatory  course  and  after- 
wards enter  Radchffe  college  if  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Little  Willie  Robin,  as  she  has  always 
been  called,  although  she  is  growing 
into  such  a  tall,  mature  lassie,  now  that 
the  little  will  soon  have  to  be  dropped, 
also  has  a  'hange  01'  environment  "this 
year,  passing  from  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  which  has 
been  her  much-loved  home  for  so  many 
years,  to  the  Perkins  institution  at 
South  Boston,  and  also  having  a  new 
teacher.  "Willie"  spent  the  summer  as 
usual  with  her  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Al- 
bert T.   Whiting  at  Hingham. 

Edith- Thomas  is  back  at  the  institu- 
tion, too,  and  is  busy  and  contented  as 
usual. 

Tom  Stringer  is  the  only  blind  and  deaf 
child  left  at  the  kindergarten.  He  looks 
as  if  he  had  had  an  especially  pleasing 
vacation  on  the  farm  at  Wrentham, 
where  he  has  been,  and  has  grown  tall 
and  handsomer  than  ever — except  for 
the  fact  that  his  hair  has  been  clipped 
close  to  his  head.  Tom  began  the  job 
himself  and  some  one  else  had  to  finish 
it  to  take  the  curr-?  off. 


During  the  summer  Mrs  Brown  tried 
very  hard  to  impress  a  certain  thing  on 
Tom's  mind,  with  but  little  success. 
"Can't  you  remember?"  she  finally  de- 
manded. "Summer  is  not  the  time  to 
remember,"  he  told  her,  "that  is  for 
September."  He  was  not  going  to  have 
his    vacation    spoiled. 

He  is  very  lazy  about  articulation, 
preferring  to  talk  with  his  hands.  Yes- 
terday, after  he  had  finished  his  soup, 
he  wanted  meat  and  potatoes,  but  was 
told  he  could  not  have  them  until  he 
asked.  This  he  seemed  unwilling  to  do. 
Finally  (with  his  fingers)  he  said: 

"Well,  then,  I  will  have  pudding," 
thus  evading  the  unpleasant  task,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  wanted. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 

IS  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

AND  MAILED  TO  SUBSJlIBERS  FOR 

DURING  THE  SCHOOL    .     RM  OF 
FORTY    WSEK^r 


Address: —  WE6T  Va.  Taklet, 

School  fu,'  the  1).  &  B. , 
Romnev,  "WcstV 


Saturday,  sept.  26,  1896. 

The  Superintendent  of  our  Institution, 
before  adopting  a  prohibitory  rule  on  the 
use  of  tobacco,  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendents  of  four  of  the  lead- 
ing Institutions  in  our  country  with  the 
following  results: 

Extract  from  Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  Supt. 
Perkins'  Institution,  South  Boston  : 

"The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  among 
our  pupils  is  strictly  and  absolutely  for- 
bidden. In  some  respects  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  tobacco  are  as  deleterious  as 
those  produced  by  the  drinking  of  whis- 
key, and  on  that  account  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
formation  of  the  habit  by  the  boys  who 
are  under  our  care." 

From  Prof.  F.  D  Morrison,  Supt. 
Maryland  School   for  the  Blind : 

"For  many  good  reasons  we  do  not 
:allow  our  pupils  to  use  tobacco.  The 
juleis  absolute,  and  I  enforce  it  " 

From  Prof.  B.  B.  Huntou  of  Lousville, 
Ky  : 

"We  consider  that  this  bad  habit,  to- 
gether with  the  disadvantage  of  blind- 
ness, is  one  sufficient  to  cause  the  ultimate 
failure  in  business  of  any  •  blind  person 
who  practices  the  habit  of  using  tobacco." 
From  Prof.  Win,  B.  Wait  of  the  N.  Y. 
Institution: 

"The  use  of  tobacco  by  any  person 
becoming  a  pupil  of  this  Institution  is 
forbidden  during  his  term  of  pupilage, 
whether  at  Institution  or  elsewhere."  The 
habit  is  in  every  way  detrimental,  and 
defeats  the  very  ends  for  which  our 
schools  are  organized." 

I  most  respectfully  ask  the  cooqeration 
of  the  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  of  ou,- 
scbool  in  abolishing  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
all  forms  among  the  pupils  of  our  Institu- 
tion. 

Wm.  A.  Bowles,  Supt. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  7,  1S96. 

PEKKINS 


INSTITUTION 

BLIND. 


FOR      THE 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  institution,  South 
Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  14th,  at  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be 
brought  before  the  meeting. 

o7-6t  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,   Secretary. 
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TUESDAY.    OCTOBER    13,    1896. 


SAMUEL    ELIOT   COTTAGE. 


Addition  to  the  Blind  Asylum 
Buildings. 


Other    Improvements    in    the   Girls' 
Department. 


Samuel  Eliot  Cottage,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  group  of  buildings  that  com- 
prise the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  is  now  complete  and  occupied. 
It  is  a  substantial  house,  built  of  brick  and 
finished  in  hard  wood  and  with  all  the 
conveniences  that  will  add  to  the  comfort 
and  contentment  of  the  large  family  of 
sightless  girls  whose  home  it  is  to  be  while 
they  are  being-  educated.  The  house  faces 
Broadway  and  at  the  left  of  the  hall  are 
the  reception  and  sitting-rooms  both  fur- 
nished attractively,  and  beyond  is  the  din- 
ing-room. Above,  there  are  eighteen  sleep- 
ing-rooms, each  with  two  white  beds  and 
an  oak  dressing-case,  and  rooms  for  the 
housekeeper  and  teachers. 

This,  the  sixth  cottage  in  the  school 
colony,  is  named  for  the  friend  who  for 
twenty-three  years  has  been  president  of 
the  corporation  of  the  institution.  The 
others  were  named  after  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
Edward  Brooks,  Samuel  May,  the  Oliver 
Cottage,  a  memorial  to  the  first  benefactor 
of  the  school,  and  the  fifth,  named  for  Dr. 
John  Fisher,  who  was  the  first  man  in 
America  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
such  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  In  1826, 
while  in  Paris,  he  had  seen  the  work  be- 
gun, and  upon  his  return  home,  in  1838,  he 
started  a  movement  in  that  direction  here. 
A  year  later  the  beginning  was  actually  made, 
and  soon  thereafter  Dr.  Howe,  of  revered 
memory,  began  his  labors.  The  interven- 
ing years  have  made  a  wonderfully  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  educational  history  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
are  sightless  children  given  more  thought- 
ful consideration  than  here,  where  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos  now  directs  with  loving 
care  and  wise  judgment.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  school  of  its  kind,  having  261 
blind  persons  in  its  many  departments.  Of 
that  numlwr,  sixty-five  are  in  the  kindergar- 
ten at  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  average  age 
is  between  five  and  seven  years.  There 
are  thirteen  men  and  women  in  the  work- 
shops at  South  Boston;  thirteen  teachers 
and  other  employees,  and  the  remainder 
ere  pupils  from  ten  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Just  at  present  Mr.  Anagnos  is  feeling 
much  gratified  that  at  last  the  school  has 
been  enabled  to  enlarge  its  courses  of  study 
and  fit  girls;  as  well  as  boys,  for  college. 
To  do  this  meant  a  rearrangement  of  the 
Bchool  rooms  in  the  main  building,  the 
boys'  special  domain,  which  now  has  a 
[separate  room  for  each  study.  The  old 
library  has  been  reconstructed  into  two 
rooms,  one  for  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
and  the  other  for  physical  sciences.  The 
music  department  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
visitor.  On  both  sides  of  a  long  corridor 
are  many  small  rooms,  so  that  each  pupil 
can  be  entirely  alone  with  his  teacher 
during    the    lesson   hour.     There    are    also 


several  rooms  for  those  who  are  learning 
piano  tuning,  a  trade  to  which  the  blind 
take  readily.  In  the  entire  school  there  are 
sixty-four  pianos. 

Here,  also,  is  a  circulating  library  for  the 
free  use  of  blind  people  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  In  the  museum  with  its  glass 
cases  filled  with  all  sorts  of  Interesting 
specimens  and  models  are  rare  books,  cop- 
ies of  the  first  ever  printed  in  raised  char- 
acters and  also  every  new  book  that  is 
printed  in  that  way.  One  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  is  the  copy  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  poems  in  which  the  beloved  Auto- 
crat wrote  a  tender  inscription  beginning, 
"Dear  friends,  left  darkly  in  the  long  eclipse 
that  veils  the  noon-day." 

All  this  and  much  more  is  the  result  of 
years  and  years  of  faithful  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  directors  and  contin- 
uous interest  and  practical  help  from  the 
generous  public.  But  it  is  with  the  girls' 
school  that  Mr.  Anagnos  feels  a  peculiar 
gratification  just  now.  Here  the  manual 
training  has  been  materially  changed  and 
all  efforts  are  directed  to  the  educational 
influences  of  that  important  branch  of  in- 
struction. How  this  came  about  is  an  en- 
tertaining story  as  related  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 
This  plan  originated  in  Finland  and  not 
Sweden,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Sygnae- 
us,  having  been  awakened  to  its  possibili- 
ties while  in  Alaska  with  a  company  of 
emigrants.  Therefore  when  an  opportu- 
nity came — in  an  entirely  unexpected  way — 
for  Miss  Anna  Molander,  a  Finnish  woman, 
to  become  instructor  at  the  school,  Mr. 
Anagnos  realized  that  he  could  at  last  get 
at  the  real  philosophy  of  the  system.  Miss 
Laura  Brown,  a  teacher  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, became  a  pupil  and  later  Miss  Anna 
Hanngren,  a  graduate  of  the  Sloyd  Normal 
School  at  Stockholm,  took  charge  of  the 
work  which  was  started  so  auspiciously  by 
Miss  Molander.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server the  classes  of  sightless  girls  busy  at 
their  tasks,  the  neat  sewing  and  knitting 
look  commonplace  enough,  but  these  far- 
seeing  educators  look  beyond  the  mechani- 
cal part  to  the  deeper  educational  influence 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  admirable 
system  mapped  out  by  Miss  Molander.  The 
same  is  noted  in  the  woodwork,  where  a 
progressive  plan  gives  results  in  tangible 
form  which  the  pupils  view  in  the  light  of 
an  achievement,  the  cause  being  the  train- 
ing,  the  effect  the  complete  article. 

The  Howe  Building,  where  the  girls  are 
Instructed  in  the  various  branches  that  are 
a  part  of  their  education,  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  since  the  last  school 
term.  It  Is  not  a  place  to  hasten  through, 
but  one  in  which  many  hours  might  be 
profitably  spent.  In  one  room,  during 
school  hours,  there  are  twelve  little  figures 
at  as  many  sewing  machines  turning  out 
garments.  In  another  a  class  in  literature 
finds  delight  in  the  ever  fascinating  "Greek 
Heroes"  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Edith 
Thomas,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  keeps 
up  with  the  others,  with  her  special  teacher 
at  her  side.  Perhaps  she  will  read  a  few 
lines  aloud,  if  the  visitor  cares  to  hear  her. 
Edith  is  now  nearly  eighteen  and  a  girl  of 
rarely  beautiful  character — "a  Puritan  of 
the  Puritans,"  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  her.  She 
is  a  clear  and  concise  writer,  and  wonder- 
fully clever  in  planning  and  cutting  dresses, 
but  her  chief  delight  Is  In  geography. 

Willie  Robin  comes  from  the  kindergar- 
ten well  trained  for  the  more  serious  duties 
of  school  life.  She,  also,  is  deprived  of 
three   senses,    like   Edith,    and    has    special 

I  teachers.  Her  articulation  is  excellent  and 
she  always  inquires  after  speaking  to  a 
stranger  if  she  was  understood.  This  pretty 
child  shows  great  aptitude  for  natural  his- 
tory. Tom  Stringer,  who  is  still  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Greeley  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
keeps  things  very  lively  there,  for  he  is 
brim  full  of  life  and  mischief.  He  is  going 
to  be  a  great  mathematician  unless  all  signs 
fail. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  PROSPERS. 

The  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
held  its  annual  meeting  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  parlor  of  the  institution,  South 
Boston.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  in  the  chair 
and  Mr.  Anagnos  was  secretary.  Mr. 
Anagnos  read  the  annua!  report  of  the 
trustees,  in  which  is  included  a  synopsis 
of  the  report  Mr.  Jackson,  the  treasurer, 
read. 

Steady  progress  was  reported.  There 
were  in  the  institution  261  inmates,  a  net 
gain  of  17  during  the  year.  The  general 
health  had  been  good.  The  curriculum  of 
study  had  been  revised  and  extended  so 
that  a  student  could  go  directly  to  college 
if   he  desired   without   other   preparation. 

The  erection  of  a  cottage  on  the  recently 
acquired  Bradford  estate  of  3250  sq.  ft.  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  premises  would 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  2S  or  30 
more  inmates.  The  Howe  building's  capac- 
ity has  been  doubled  and  rooms  for  the 
study  of  science,  music,  library,  etc.,  have 
been  opened. 

The  Howe  memorial  printing  press  has 
done  excellent  work.  Some  volumes  of 
Don  Quixote,  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
text  books  and  lexicons  have  been  printed, 
as  well  as  some  music.  The  workshop  cost 
during  the  year  $19,212  and  earned  $16,673, 
a  net  gain  of  $190. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
is  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
thus  briefly  summarized:  Cash  on  hand 
Sept.  1,  1895,  $30,300;  total  receipts  during  the 
year,  $303,620;  total.  $333,920;  less  total  ex- 
penditures and  investments,  $271,988;  leaving 
balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1896  of  $61,932. 

The  bequests  this  year  were  $13,770  from 
estate  of  late  Miss  Margaret  Capen,  to  be 
invested  and  known  as  Stoddard-Capen 
fund:  $10,000  from  estate  of  late  Mrs.  Ann 
White  Vose,  only  income  to  be  used;  $2000 
from  estate  of  late  S.  E.  Sawyer  of  Glouces- 
ter; $1000  from  estate  of  late  Albert  Glover, 
from  whose  estate  an  equal  sum  has  been  I 
given  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
to  be  held  for  all  time  and  known  as  the 
Albert  Glover  fund. 

The  D.  L.  Bradford  estate  of  3250  sq.  ft. 
has  been  purchased  for  $7500  and  on  this  a 
four-story  brick  cottage  for  the  girls'  de- 
partment is  being  erected.  Another  pur- 
chase is  that  of  5900  sq.  ft.  on  the  corner  of 
4th  and  H  sts.  with  three  good  wooden 
frame  houses.  Three  quarters  of  that 
square  is  now  owned  by  the  institute. 

The  kindergarten  has  maintained  the  usu- 
al excellence  of  its  work  but  has  outgrown 
its  present  quarters  and  the  public  is  ur- 
gently appealed  to  for  funds  to  extend  its 
useful  services.  These  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, G.  S.  Hale;  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Will- 
iam Endicott,  jr.,  H.  M.  Howe,  C.  P. 
Gardiner;  E.  A.  Perkins.  J.  B.  Glover  G 
H.  Richards,  J.  T.  Heard,  M.D.,  S.  L. 
Thorndike. 

The  governor  appoints  four  trustees  be- 
sides these.  W.  L.  Richardson  and  T.  F. 
Temple  are  still  serving.  Col.  Henry  Stone 
died  during  the  year  and  the  acting  gover- 
nor will  be  asked  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  . 
appointment  of  Col.  Livermore.  The  tenta- 
tive resignation  of  Edward  Brooks  was 
also  received. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  meeting  the 

officers  visited  the  class  rooms  and  heard 
some  of  the  recitations  and  songs  of  the 
blind.  It  was  wonderfully  interesting  and 
astonishing,  even  without  the  exhil 
of  such  a  marvellous  child  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler. The  children,  especially  the  girt», 
seemed  bright  and  happy. 
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65TH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  Hear  the  Annual 
Report. 

The  65th  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  and  the  kindergarten  con- 
nected with  the  same  institution,  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  3,  at  the 
corner  of  East  Broadway  and  H  sts, 
South  Boston. 

The  annual  report  showed  that  at  the 
time  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  institu- 
tion was  244,  and  since  then  40  have 
been  received  and  23  have  been  dis- 
charged, making  the  present  total  261, 
an  increase  of  17.  This  record  includes 
all  changes  up  to  Oct  1. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Bradford  es- 
tate at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
premises  of  the  institution  comprising 
3250  square  feet  enables  the  institution 
to  offer  equal  advantages  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys.  Already  a  convenient, 
well-equipped  and  commodious  cottage 
has  been  erected  four  stories  in  hight 
and  with  a  capacity  for  30  girls.  The 
Howe  building  also  has  been  doubled  in 
its  capacity. 

The  operations  of  the  printing  office 
have  been  carried  on  with  as  much  ac- 
tivity as  the  limitations  of  the  accom- 
modations would  allow.  About  a  dozen 
volumes  have  been  printed,  besides  236 
pages  of  music. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  mstitu- 
tion  is  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand  Sept  1,  I 
1895,  $30,300.82:  total  receipts  during  the 
year  $303,620.17,  making  a  total  of  $333,- 
920.99.  The  total  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments was  $271,988.78,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $61,932.21. 

Bequests  have  been  made  during  the  i 
year  aggregating  $26,770. 

Besides  the  death  of  Col  Henry  Stone 
and  Mr  George  Washington  Wales  the 
corporation  has  lost  24  corporate  mem-  . 
bers.  M  , 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Samuel  Eliot  pres,  George  S. 
Hale,  vice  pres,  Edward  Jackson  treas, 
M.  Anagnos  sec,  William  Endicott  Jr, 
Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
J.  Theodore  Heard,  Henry  M.  Howe,  ; 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  George  H.  Richards 
and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  trustees. 
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FLOOD  TIDE  OF  PROSPERITY. 


Perkins    Institution    for    the 
Blind  on  the  Top  Wave. 


Tbat  It  Is  ©rowiiiR  Surely  Is  Shown 
by  Reports  Read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Corporation— New 
ISuiltlluss    and     Donations— Officers 

for  the  Entulnx  Year. 
Perhaps  no  institution  in  this  com- 
munity grows  more  surely  than  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  South 
Boston,  the.  reports  of  which,  read  at, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  home,  indi- 
cating warm  interest  on  the  part  of  lib- 
eral donor?. 

Where  once  one  building  housed  the' 
sightless  family,  now  there  are  many, 
the  latest  additions  being  the  Samuel 
Eliot  cottage  and  the  doubling  of  the 
Howe  building  in  honor  of  its  founder. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided.  The  report 
of  the  trustees  was  read  by  Mr.  Anae- 
nos. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  244  persons  in  the  home.  40  have 
entered  since  and  23  have  been  dis- 
charged, making  a  total  of  261. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Bradford  es- 
tate enables  the  trustees  to  offer  the 
same  advantages  to  girls  as  to  boys. 
The  Eliot  cottage,  just  built  upon  this 
land,    is    used    for    living    purposes,    and 

immortalizes  the  name  of  the  president 
of  the  corporation. 

The  Howe  building  will  afford  three 
rooms  for  manual  training  and  an  as- 
sembly room,  where  the  girls  gave  an 
exhibition  in  literary  and  musical  exer- 
cises after  the  meeting.  The  lower  floor 
will  be  used  for  the,  practice  of  Sloyd. 
On  the  second  story  are  four  school- 
rooms, and  above,  these  are  15  sleeping 
rooms  and  a  musical  library. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  year  were 
$303,620.17,  together  with  $30,300.82,  and  ex- 
penditures $271,988.78. 

The  workshop  shows  receipts  of 
$19,673.41;   expenditures,   $19,212.61. 

In  the  matter  of  legacies,  the  institu- 
tion has  received  the  following  this  year: 
From  the  late  Miss  Margaret  CaDen, 
$18,770;  from  the  late  Mrs.  Ann  White. 
Vosf,  $10,000;  from  the  late  Samuel  El- 
well  Sawyer  of  Gloucester.  $2000;  from 
the  late  Albert  Glover,  $1000  each  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  Iho  Blind  and 
the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  lease  of  the  Avon  place  sales- 
rooms will  not  he  renewed. 

In  the  exercises  which  followed  the 
meeting,  little  Willie  Robin  and  Edith 
Thomas  figured  conspicuously.  Follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot.  LT,.  P.;  viee-presl- 
dent,  George  S.  Hale:  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; secretary.  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William 
Endicott.  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard.  M.  D..  Henry  Al. 
Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  George  H.  Rich- 
ards, S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 
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SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  WORK. 


Annual     Corporation     Meeting    of    the 
Perkins  (Institution  for  the   Blind. 


At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration was  held  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  read 
by  Michael  Anagnos,  the  principal  of  the 
school.  In  it,  reference  was  made  to  the 
printing  department  where,  during  the 
year,  many  classical  text  books  have  been 
printed.  Reference  was  made  to  Samuel 
Eliot  Cottage,  the  new  home  for  the  girls 
of  the  school  and  the  improvements  to  the 
Howe   Building. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
is  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
thus  briefly  summarized:  Cash  on  hand 
Sept.  1,  189,"),  $30,300;  total  receipts  during 
the  year,  $303,620;  total,  $333,920;  less  total 
expenditures  and  investments,  $271,988; 
leaving  balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1896,  of 
$61,932. 

In  the  matter  of  legacies,  the  institution 
has  received  the  following  this  year:  From 
the  late  Miss  Margaret  Capen,  $13,770;  from 
the  late  Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose,  $10,000;  from 
the  late  Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  of  Glouces- 
ter, $2000;  from  the  late  Albert  Glover, 
$1000  each  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.;  vice  presi- 
dent, George  S.  Hale;  treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees, 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.Theodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Henry  M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
George  H.  Richards,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 


POUNDED    BY   HORACE    GREELEY 


"The  Deaf  Mute  Journal"  denounces  as  obviously 
absurd  many  of  the  stories  that  are  told  about  Helen 
Keller.  Assertions  that  she  "can  speak  fluently 
French,  German  and  English,"  that  she  "learned  to 
articulate  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  undreamed  of," 
or  that  she  can  read  the  speech  "of  anv  one"  by  plac- 
ln&  her  fingers  on  the  speaker's  lips  are,  according 
!j°  Tne  Journal,"  senseless  exaggerations,  likely  to 
delay  or  prevent  public  appreciation  of  what  has 
really  been  accomplished  in  the  education  of  mutes/ 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


Saturday,  Oct.  31,  1896. 


Blind  Department. 


HE  CANNOT  SPEAK,  HEAR  OR  SEE 


Tom  Stringer,  a  little  boy  who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  conscientious  mortals  in  the 
world.  He  is  an  inmate  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
near  Boston.'  Five  years  ago,  when  Tom 
was  lour  years  old,  he  was  more  like  au 
animal  than  a  human  being.  He  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  special  teacher  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  his  Daturally  bright  mind  soon 
Showed  the  efforts  to  training. 

Here  was  a  boy  who  could  not  see,  hear 
or  speak,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  thedif- 
ference  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
was  taught  to  feed  himself,  to  go  about 
the  house  by  himself,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance  from  the  psychological  stand 
point,  was  instructed  in  the  moral  distinc- 
tions made  by  enlightened  men.  Obedi- 
ence to  authority  and  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  rights  of  property  were  im- 
pressed upon  him. 

Tom  Stringer  can  read,  write,  and  do 
sums  in  arithmetic.  He  is  very  quick  at 
figures  and  is  fond  of  long  problems  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  Stones  relating  to  animals, 
especially  to  horses,  he  reads  with  great 
ehthusiasm.  His  mind  is  said  by  his 
teachers  to  be  naturally  strong  and  quick, 
and  he  shows  remarkable  versatility  in 
his  mental  make  up. 

Having  been  grounded  at  the  on  test  in 
the  more  general   propositions  pertaining 
to  morality,  he    is     able    to    make    line 
distinctions      for    himself.     He     is    noil 
luimpered  by  the    crude    questions    that, 
surround  the  rights  of  property,     but    is, 
fitted  to    indulge  in    the  more    delicate 
uloral  problems  thai;  come  to  '.he  advanc- 
ing mind.     He  has  learned  that  iudustry 
is  preferable  to  idleness,    that  good  nature, 
is  superior  to  irritability,   that    obedieuce 
to  authority  and  regard   for    the  feelings 
of  others  bring  their  legitimate  reward. 

Tom  Stringer  has  ho  parent,  brother  or 
sister.  His  great  desire  is  to  be  useful  to 
other  people.      He  is  never  so  pleased    as  | 
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when  he  it.  given  an  errand  to  do.  He 
posts  letters,  carries  messages  from  teacher 
to  teacher,  and  strives  in  every  way  to 
render  himself  of  value  to  those  around 
him. 

Tom  Stringer's  loyalty  to  the  highest 
lessons  of  morality  that,  in  spite  of  his 
physical  handicap,  he  has  been  ahle  to 
learn,  has  made  him  many  friends.  He  is 
a  great  favorite  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
he  receives  letters  aud  presents  by  mail 
from  strangers  who  have  heard  of  his 
affliction  and  his  progress,  bums  of  money 
from  various  sources  have  been  received 
by  his  teachers  to  care  lor  him  in  the  years 
to  come.  He  is  grateful  for  all  these  bless- 
ings, and  in  spite  of  his  afflictions  is  a 
little  optimistic  in  his  general  views  of 
\\i*;—T\i$t»  York  World. 
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HEARD  FINE  C0NC£RT, 

Large  Audience  .Listened  to  Pupils   of 
Blind  School. 

A  large  and    appreciative  audience  as- 
sembled in  the  Auditorium  last  evening 
to  hear  the  vocal  and  instrumental  con- 
cert given  by  some  of    the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins     Institute      for    the    Blind    of 
Boston,    complimentary     to    Beuel    E. 
Miller  of  this  city,  who  is  attending  that 
itntion.     The   concert    was    one    of 
the  best  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pleas- 
ure of  Pawtucket  people  to  listen  to  and 
served  as  proof  of  what  may  be  attained 
by  diligent  study  and  perseverance.  Al- 
though   all    of    those     who     took    part 
are  bereft  of  sight  yet  they  rendered  the 
different  selections    with    a    proliciency 
which  was  remarkable.     All  are  high  uo 
in    the  art   of    music   and   as  all  of  the 
Is  are  young  the  possibilities  before 
■    great.      Those  who  took  part 
id  J.  Muldocu,  tenor;  Harry^E. 
■;    John   J.   Henley, 
euphonii  list;    Frank  V.   Weaver, 

ciar:  :;t ;  Heuei    E.  Miller,  cornet 

soloibt.  Mr.  Muldoon  has  a  very  clear  j 
voice  and  his  selections  were  of  the  best,  ! 
while  the  baritone  solos  of  Mr.  ! 
Mozealous  '.ere,nt  such  a  character  as  to 

le     admiration.     Messrs.       Weaver,   j 
Henley      and      .Miller   gave  evidence    of  J 
wonderful    proficiency  and  their  execu- 
tion won  deserved  applause.   During  the  | 
evening  Mr.  Miller  made  a  brief  address,  i 
in    which    he    told    of    the    manner    in 
which    the    blind    are  educated  at   the 
Perkins  school.  It  is  a  splendid  institu- 
tion and  nothing    is  left  undone  which    ' 
will  add  to  theeducation  of  the  pupils. 
He  told    of    the    systematic    manner  in 
which  everything    is  carried  out.  which 
is  evident    from    the    admirable  results 
as  shown  in  the  graduates. 

The  pupils  who  show  a  taste  for  music 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  master 
the  art, special  instructors  being  engaged 
for  that  purpose.  When  it  is  necessary 
'■ialists  are  engaged  to  give  special 
instruction  on  any  instrument  or  in 
vocal  music.  The  educational  work  is 
as  thoroughly  and  even  more  thorough- 
ly carried  out  than  if  the  pupils  were 
gifted  with  sight,  for  many  of  the  grad- 
uates of  that  institution  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  some  of  the  college  graduates. 
The  audience  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  address  made  by  Mr.  Miller  and  was 
well  pleased  with  the  whole  entertain- 
ment. 


Complimentary  Concert. 

Last  night  at  the  Auditorium  a  compli- 
mentary vocal  and  instrumental  concert 
was  tendered  to  Reuel  E.  Miller  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  South  Boston.  The  soloists 
were  Fred  J.  Muldoon,  tenor;  Harry  E. 
Mozealous,  baritone;  John  J.  Henley, 
euphonium;  Frank  V.  Weaver,  clarinet, 
and  Reuel  E.  Miller,  cornetist. 

The  hall  was  well, filled  and  the  vari- 
ous numbers  were  well  received.  Follow- 
ing' was  the  programme:  Duet,  "Cheer- 
fulness," Messrs.  Weaver  and  Miller; 
solo,  "My  Native  Land,"  Mr.  Muldoon; 
cornet  solo,  "Der  Liesberstraum,"  Mr. 
Miller;  solo,  "Holy  City,"  Mr.  Mozealous; 
euphonium  solo,  "Tramp,  Tramp,"  Mr. 
Henley;  duet,  "The  Winds  Are  Up," 
Messrs.  Muldoon  and  Mozealous;  clari- 
net solo,  "Second  Air  and  Varie,"  Mr. 
Weaver;  brief  address  on  the  education 
of  the  blind,  Mr.  Miller;  solo,  "Must  We 
Then  Meet  as  Strangers?"  Mr.  Muldoon; 
duet,  "Prison  Scene  from  II  Trovatore," 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Henley;  solo,  "Man 
'O  Warsman,"  Mr.  Mozealous;  cornet 
eolo,  "Cujus  Animam"  ("Stabat  Mater"), 
Mr.  Miller;  duet,  "On  to  the  Field  of 
Glory,"  Messrs.  Muldoon  and  Mozealous. 

The  address  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  Mr.  Miller  was  a  brief  recital 
of  the  methods  used  in  education  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  a  pupil  for  the  past  few  years. 
Naturally  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  exercises  of  last  evening,  and  the 
participants  carried  out  the  programme 
in  a  manner  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
themselves  and  the  institution  where 
they  pursue  their  studies.  Mr.  Miller  is 
a  Pawtucket  boy  and  an  excellent  cor- 
]  netist.  His  excellent  execution  demon- 
strated that  he  is  an  artist  of  exceptional 
1  ability. 
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neheN  KEfekeR, 


Mute,  sightless  visitant; 

From  what  uncharted  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  life's  wide  sea 

With  guidance  scant? 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 

Should  hither  glide  with  spars  aslant 
And  sails  all  furled! 
-Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  Ode  to  Helen  Keller. 


ww   R    Stedman's  lines  come  naturally  to  mind 
\\l\        when  one  begins  to  write  of  Helen  Keller. 
J  Y  1       Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  so  very  di*S- 
A     1      cult  to  put  on  paper  one's  own  impressions 
^-»   of  her.    Thousands  of  Americans,  read- 
ing this  week  of  her  brilliant  success  in  passing  the 
entrance  examination  of  Harvard  University,  have 
made  an  effort  to  realize  for  a  moment  *11  that  is 
implied  by  this  achievement  of  this  most  wonderful 
girl  of  sixteen.    They  have  recalled  that  she  is  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  and  that  she  has  been  so  siDce 
her  babyhood;  that  she  lived  for  years  in  an  abyss 
of  darkness  and  silence  and  loneliness;  that  she  did 
not  know  where  she  was  nor  what  nor  why,  until  out 
of  the  chaos  a  human  hand  was  stretched  to  her, 


Tfie  j{ele9  Jailer  of  '[ojjg^-^ged  J6., 

(From  a  photograph   by  Augustus  Marshall,    Boston.) 

Tl\is  Portrait  Is  Said 'by  -Miss  Sullivan  to  Be  tl\e  Most  Perfect  Ever  TaKe  of  Her  Wonderful  Pupil. 


and  the  apparently  hopeless  work  of  communicat- 
ing with  her  was  begun;  that  to-day  she  stands 
•where  that  hand  has  placed  her— still  deaf,  still 
blind,  but  in  all  other  respects  equal  to  girls  of  her 
age  and  head  and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of 
them  intellectually;  that  her  greatest  ambition  is 
to  go  through  college,  and  that  this  ambition  is 
about  to  be  realized. 

THE  HELEN  KELLER  OF  TO-DAY. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  are  too  stupendous 
to  come  home  to  one  with  convincing  force  until 
one  has  seen  and  talked  to  Helen  Keller  herself, 
and  to  the  marvellous  teacher  who  went  into  the 
outer  darkness  after  her  and  brought  her  back 
into  a  human  world.  '  Meeting  these  two  for  the 
first  time,  and  looking  at  them  as  they  stand  to- 
gether, the  full  consciousness  of  what  has  been 
done  surges  on  one — a  gi^at  wave  of  compre- 
hension that  seems  to  sweep  one,  for  a  horrible 
moment,  into  the  blackness  from  which  they 
emerged.  During  this  flash  ol  acute  comprehen- 
sion there  are  half  a  dozen  distinct  impressions. 
Oue  not  only  realizes  all  that  was  meant  by  that 
early  condition  of  isolation,  but  one  follows  men- 
tally the  slow  and  painful  processes  of  breaking  it 
— the  strain,  the  patience,  the  self-sacrifice — and 
jan?  turns  away,  almost  sick  at  heart,  from  the 
thought  of  it  all.  These  are  not  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, but  no  thinking  person  can  fail  to  experi- 
ence them  the  first  time  Helen  Keller's  sightless 
eyes  are  turned  upon  him. 

Fortunately  they  do  not  last.  They  cannot,  with 
the  girl's  eager  face  before  one,  radiant  with  in- 
terest in  all  that  is  going  on.  The  first  trait  one 
notices  in  her  is  this  desire  to  be  a  part  of  every- 
thing about  her.  She  is  absolutely  devoid  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  being  so,  she  bursts  into  speech 
the  moment  she  is  introduced  to  a  stranger.  Her 
evident  wish  is  to  get  from  the  new  personality 
all  that  is  interesting  in  it.  Her  methods  in  this 
respect  recall  Li  Hung  Chang's  characteristic  in- 
terviews with  American  citizens.  It  should  be 
added  at  once,  however,  that  her  questions  are 
never  unpleasantly  personal;  she  is  thoroughly 
well-bred.  She  talks  very  quickly,  bending  to- 
wards you,  with  her  sightless  eyes  fixed  eagerly 
on  your  face,  and  with  every  feature  alive  with 
interest  in  what  you  and  she  are  saying.  She  is 
pathetically  anxious  to  show  you  that  she  is  in 
touch  with  the  world  and  the  people  in  it.  She 
brings  up  subject  after  subject,  and  dismisses 
them  with  a  few  terse  sentences  which  somehow" 
seem  to  contain  the  gist  of  them  all.  She  uses  no 
unnecessary  words.  She  has  learned  to  express 
her  ideas  with  wonderful  clearness  and  concise- 
ness. She  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
responds  to  the  miklest  joke  with  a  girlish  laugh 
that  is  very  contagious.  A!l  these  things  you  no- 
tice within  five  minutes  after  your  meeting  with 
her.  Then,  as  she  talks  on,  you  begin  to  study 
her  more  in  detail,  and  this  is  what  you  see: 
HOW  SHE  LOOKS  AND  TALKS. 

A  well-formed;  graceful  girl  of  sixteen,  in  a  i 
perfectly  plain  dark  blue  gown  that  comes  to  the 
tops  of  her  shoes  in  schoolgirl  fashion.  The  shoes 
are  well  made  and  well  fitting,  with  good,  thick 
soles  and  low,  sensible  heels.  Above  them  you  see- 
an  inch  of  dark  blue  stockings  under  the  plain,  full 
skirt.  The  waist  of  her  dress  fits  loosely,  and 
there  are  no  suggestions  of  corsets  or  of  tight 
bands  about  the  young  girl's  waist  or  neck.  The 
collar  of  her  gown  rolls  back,  leaving  her  throat 
bare,  and  the  little  puffed  sleeves  she  wears  end 
well  above  the  wrist  to  permit  free  play  of  her 
•wonderful  hands.  Those  hands  deserve  a  chapter 
to  themselves.  Their  whiteness  and  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  shape  are  delights  to  the  eye,  and  the 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  their  finger-tips 
cannot  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  only  the  usual 
sense  of  touch.  These  finger-tips,  resting  lightly 
on  the  lips  of  her  friends,  carry  to  Helen  Keller's 
mind  the  messages  from  the  world  in  which  she 
lives,  unseeing  and  unhcaring.  They  do  more 
than  this,  for  they  keep  her  in  touch  with  the  in- 
tellectual life.  She  reads  German,  French  and 
English  with  her  fingers  resting  on  the 
raised  letters  of  the  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  her.  Her  hands  are  never  still  for  an 
instant;  one  of  them  is  usually  clasped  in  that  of 
Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher,  who  is  no  less  a 
marvel  than  her  wonderful  pupil.  If  Miss  Sulli- 
van moves  away.  Helen  follows  her,  and  if  the 
teacher's  hands  are  busy  the  pupil  rests  her  own 
palm  lightly  on  the  otl  er'a  shoulder  or  even 
gathers  a  fold  of  hei  gown  between  her  fingers 
and  holds  that.  If  one  could  not  see  her  eyes  or 
hear  her  voice,  this  dependence  on  Miss  Sullivan 
would  be  the  only  outward  trait  to  distinguish 
Helen  Keller  from  other  girls  of  her  age.  But  to 
return  to  her  appearance. 


Her  chief  beauty,  next  to  her  hands,  is  the  mass 
of  short  brown  curly  hair  that  falls  on  her 
shoulders  and  which  is  confined  only  by  a  small 
comb.  Looking  at  the  face,  you  are  struck  first, 
of  course,  by  the  pathos  of  the  eyes  that  show  all 
too  plainly  their  affliction.  Aside  from  these,  there 
is  nothing  to  sadden  one  in  Helen  Keller's  ap- 
pearance. Her  chin  is  beautifully  formed,  the 
mouth  and  teeth  are  good,  her  complexion  is  clear 
and  healthy  and  the  expression  of  her  face  won- 
derfully attractive  in  its  bright  alertness.  Her 
voice,  strangely  enough,  lacks  the  usual  monotony 
of  the  voices  of  the  deaf.  It  has  rising  and  fall- 
ing inflections,  and  even  bits  of  shading  occa- 
sionally when  the  subjects  under  discussion  touch 
her  especially.  To  understand  the  interest  of  thus 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  she  herself 
has  never  heard  the  slightest  sound  of  any  kind 
since  she  was  eighteen  months  old.  Her  speech 
is  a  little  thick  and  at  first  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. After  listening  for  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever, one  begins  to  follow  her. 

HELENS  VIEWS  ON  POLITICS. 

They  came  to  me  together  Thursday  noon  in 
the  little  reception-room  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman's 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Cambridge.  Miss  Keiler 
is  studying  there,  and  net  in  Radcliffe,  as  report- 
ed last  week.  She  did,  it  is  true,  successfully  pass 
an  entrance  examination  in  the  four  branches  she. 
undertook— English,  French,  German  and  history. 
But  this  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gilman  only  as  a 
test  of  her  present  scholarship.  There  is  no  in- 
tention of  taxing  the  girl's  wonderful  mind.  She 
will  remain  in  Mr.  Gilman's  school  until  it  seems 
best  for  her  to  enter  Radcliffe;  and  she  will  lead 
there  the  life  of  every  other  pupil  in  that  very 
excellent  institution,  except  that  Miss  Sullivan 
will  be  with  her  constantly,  sitting  by  her  side  in  ! 
the  class-room  and  interpreting  to  her  the  words  ' 
of  the  class  teacher.  It  would  be  obviously  im-  ! 
practicable  for  Helen's  fingers  to  rest  on  the  lips 
of  .hat  lady  during  lectures  or  recitations.  They 
were  both  full  of  interest  in  the  new  system  as 
they  entered  the  reception-room  where  I  awaited 
them.  Helen  came  to  me  immediately  with  her 
characteristically  eager,  friendly  greeting  and  in- 
terest in  a  new  type — a  newspaper  woman. 

"You  came  from  New  York,"  she  said,  "from  the 
New  York  World.  I  do  not  read  the  newspapers 
very  much,  but  I  know  the  name.  It  is  a  great 
name.  I  love  New  York.  I  spent  two  very  happy 
years  there  at  school." 

She  was  told  that  the  people  of  New  York  were 
very   much  interested  in  her  success  in   passing  I 
the  college  examination. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  them,"  she  said;  "please 
thank  them  for  me.  Give  them  all  my  love.  My 
ambition  is  to  go  through  college.  I  am  very 
happy  in  my  work.  I  want  to  fit  myself  to  help 
others." 

She  rushed  on  impetuously. 

"Do  you  write  politics?  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  politics.  My  politics?  Oh.  I  think  I 
am  a  mugwump!  Gold  or  silver?  Well,  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  as  much  of  either  as  I  want.  But 
I  really  believe  that  gold  is  best." 

As  she  talks  she  rests  the  middle  finger  of  her 
right  hand  on  the  side  of  her  interviewer's  nose 
her  first  finger  on  the  lips  and  her  thumb  on  the 
throat,  thus  commanding  the  entire  range  of  nasal, 
lip  and  throat  sounds. 

The  bell  rang  and  she  left  for  the  class-room 
after  another  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  laugh- 
ing "Don't  forget  to  give  my  love  to  New  York." 
Mr.  Gilman  took  me  there,  and  we  looked  at  Helec 
and  her  teacher,  sitting  side  by  side  and  hand  in 
hand  in  the  front  row,  the  girl's  eager  face 
turned  towards  Miss  Sullivan's  face.  The  latter 
of  course,  never  speaks  aloud  to  her  pupil  in  the 
class-room,  but  she  forms  the  words  speechlessly 
with  her  lips,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  for  tin 
fingers  resting  there.  Much  of  the  class  communi- 
.cation  between  these  two  goes  on  between  the 
hands  that  are  clasped  together,  and  whose  mo- 
tions are  almost  imperceptible  to  the  keenest 
observer. 

HELEN'S  CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 
In    this    class-room    they    sit    together   from    9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  12-30,   with  half  an 
hour's  intermission  for  rest  and  recreation      Dur- 
ing   this    intermission    Helen    mingles    with    the 
other  girls,  and  dances  with  them  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  piano.    She  not  only  dances   but  she 
dances  gracefully  and  in  perfect  time.  She  learnec" 
easily,  and  by  touching  the  girls  with  her  hands 
as  they  danced,  and  getting  her  idea  of  the  steps 
from  the  bending  and  swaying  of  the   body      At  ' 
12.30  she  goes  to  Howell  House,  where  she  boards 
and   which  is  within  a  short   walk  of  the  school' 
She  studies  in  the  afternoon,  or  waiks    re 
plavs. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  her  health  in 
perfect  condition,  and  so  far  these  efforts 
have  been  successful.  She  reads  a  great 
deal,  and  reads  French  and  German  as  readily 
as  English.  She  also  speaks  German  very  well 
and  French  also,  though  not  so  fluently.  She 
has  just  begun  the  study  of  Latin,  and  has  al- 
ready intimated  that  she  is  anxious  to  learn  Greek. 
These  hints  have  been  disregarded  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  the  young  student's  hands  are 
full.  Her  course  at  Mr.  Gilman's  school  includes 
Latin,  history,  English  literature,  arithmetic  and 
advanced  German.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  she  successfully  answered  last  week 
will  give  one  additional  respect  for  her  knowl- 
edge.     Here  is  one: 

Where  are  the  following.  Arbela,  Corcyra. 
Dacia,  Lade,  Rubicon,  Trasimene,  and  with  what 
famous  events  is  each  connected? 

Here  is  another:  Explain  the  following  terms: 
Comitia,  Tributa,  Delator,  Deme,  Pontifix,  Trireme. 

In  English  literature  she  struggled  with  and 
conquered  the  following: 

Write  a  paragraph  01  two  on  the  character  of 
Si'.as  Marner..  On  the  coming  of  Eppie.  On  the 
death  of  Gabriel.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  showing  how  many  and  what  stories 
are  Interwoven  in  it. 

There  arc  but  two  or  three  examples,  selected  at 
random  frcm  Helen's  examination  papers.  They 
might  not  tax  the  average  mature  intellect,  but 
they  repiesent  a  great  deal  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  is  only  sixteen  and  who  has  been  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  all  her  life.  Helen's  tender  heart,  by 
the  way,  is  touched  by  the  case  of  Shylock,  whose 
"angry  passions,"  strangely  enough,  she  seems  to 
understand.  She  pities  him  very  much,  although, 
as  she  puts  it,  "I'm  glad  things  ended  as  they  did." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  glance  at 
the  moral  effect  of  Helen  Keller's  peculiarly  iso- 
lated position.  Naturally,  she  knows  only  what  it 
has  pleased  those  about  her  that  she  should  knov. 
Of  the  sin  and  suffering  and  passion  of  life  she  is 
absolutely  ignorant.  She  has  simply  existed 
j  beautifully,  turning  naturally  to  the  right  and 
knowing  nothing  .eise.  No  a  tempt  has  beea  made 
to  give  hei  an  idea  of  religion,  beyond  a  few 
simple  talks  with  her  by  Phillips  Brooks.     Until 

tie  time  of  his  death  the  great  preacher 
Helen  Keller  were  close  friends.  He  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  at  an  early  age,  and  one  of  her 
conceptions  of  him  is  given  in  a  letter  written 
when  she  was  only  nine.  "Ministers,"  she  wroto. 
"are  men  who  talk  loud  from  a  book  and  tell  people 
.0  be  good."  She  had  just  been  taken  10  me 
•hureh  for  the  first  time. 

Her  sense#  of  touch  and  smell,  always  phe- 
nomenally acute,  seems  to  be  growing  more  so  as 
the  years  pass.  She  can  follow  a  scent  like  a 
bloodhound,  and  will  recognize  a  person  months 
ifter  her  first  meeting  with  him,  by  that  alone. 
Her  power  of  ^tuition  is  almost  uncanny.  Again 
md  again  she  surprises  Miss  Sullivan  by  answer- 
ing an  unspoken  thought  and  by  divining  imme- 
diately any  change  in  her  teacher's  condition  of 
mind. 

HER  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DEATH. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Helm  knew  nothing  about 
death,  and  she  probably  has  a  very  vague  idea 
"ow  of  what  it  means.  It  has  just  come  home  to 
her  heavily,  for  her  father  died  three  weeks  ago. 
He  was  in  Alabama,  with  her  mother,  and  her 
grief  over  the  news  was-  very  deep.  She  begged 
to  go  to  her  mother,  but  was  dissuaded  by  those 
who  have  her  in  chaige  and  who  dreaded  the 
effect  of  continued  depression  on  her  impressiona- 
ble nature.  She  is  wonderfully  affected  by  the 
mental  condition  of  those  about  her,  and  can  tell 
immediately  on  meeting  a  person  whether  that 
person  is  happy  or  the  reverse.  She  may  feel  any 
depressing  influences  the  more  keenly  because  she 
is  used  to  the  buoyant  atmosphere  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van— that  lovely  and  lovable  woman  who  for  nine 
years  has  devoted  herself  day  and  night  to  the 
helpless  child.  To  Miss  Sullivan  alone  belongs 
•the  credit  of  Helen  Keller's  record  to-day.  What 
Helen  has  done  is  not  so  wonderful  when  one 
recalls  the  concentration  that  was  necessarily  put 
into  her  work,  and  the  absolute  lack  of  all  dis- 
tracting influences.  She  developed  mentally  be- 
cause, imprisoned  as  she  was.  every  impulse  of 
her  nature  helped  to  push  her  toward  the  light. 
When    she    enters    Radcliffe    she    will    probably 

carry  off  all  the  prises  for  the  same  reason.     Her 
mind  to  her  a  kingdom  is.     There  is  no  other  for 
her,  and  can  be  none.     With  Miss  Sullivan  it  .is 
different.    Life  has  much  to  offer  her.  but  she  has  j 
voluntarily  put  it  all  aside  for  this  one  duty.    Her  j 
work  from  the  time  she  took  He-len  Keller's  little  ! 


hand  in  hers  and   taught  ber  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet    nine    years    ago    has    been    wholly    un- 
selfish and  unceasing.     There  can   be  but  one  re-  I 
ward,  and  one  understands  \vhat  this  is  when  one 
sees  the  two  rcgetrer. 

ELIZABETH  G.  JORDAN. 


r^ 


Kdith  Thomas,  the  poet,  has  been  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  Indulging  her  fond- 
ness for  painting.  There  would  be  nothing 
remarkable  in  this,  for  poets  from  Browning 
up  and  down  have  had  a  taste  for  the  palette 
arid  easel.  Nor  would  it  be  remarkable  to  see 
a  picture  of  the  other  Edith  Thomas,  the 
bind  deaf  young  girl  of  Perkins  Institution, 
in  one  of  our  contemporaries.  But  when  the 
portrait  of  this  young  girl  Is  inserted,  as  has 
been  done,  to  illustrate  a  paragraph  about 
the  woman  whose  poetry  has  long  been  ad- 
mired, the  possibilities  of  illustrated  jour- 
nalism seem  pushed  a  little  too  far. 
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WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER    11,    1896. 


FREE    LIBRARY   FOR  THE    BLIND. 

The  first  free  circulating  library  for  the 
blind  In  New  York  was  formally  opened 
Tuesday,  in  St.  Agnes's  Church,  No.  121 
West  Ninety-first  street.  The  library  is  In 
the  basement  of  the  church  and  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  unremitting  work  of  Richard 
Randall  Ferry  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Clara  H. 
Williams.  Since  Mr.  Ferry  was  stricken 
blind  three  years  ago  he  has  been  planning 
for  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-sufferers. 
The  new  library  starts  with  18-1  volumes. 
There  are  21,000  blind  people  in  greater  New 
York,  and  to  meet  their  literary  require- 
ments there  has  heretofore  been  only  a 
very  small  library  in  Brooklyn.  A  library 
for  the  blind  Is  an  expensive  institution,  for 
the  books  are  costly.  These  volumes  are 
printed  either  In  raised  type,  known  as  the 
Boston  line  letter,  or  in  a  raised  cipher, 
known  as  the  New  York  point  system.  The 
latter  was  invented  by  Superintendent  Wait 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  library  will  be  open  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  hereafter,  and  there 
will  be  no  fees.  Contributions  of  books 
have  already  been  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Pond, 
Miss  Sarah  Livingstone,  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Providing  Evangelical  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
patrons  are  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Lotta  Crabtree,  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  Major  Charles  F. .  Roe 
and  Edward  C.  Hoyt. 


To  the  Friends  of  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Through  the  voluntary  contributions  and  generous  gifts  of  many 
of  the  stanch  friends  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  the  major  part  of  the  debt,  which  was  incurred  four  years  ago 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  last  two  buildings,  has  been 
defrayed,  and  the  amount  which  remains  unpaid  is  reduced  to  about 
$12,000.  But  this  sum,  even  in  its  present  diminished  size,  forms 
a  load  which  is  too  heavy  to  be  allowed  to  press  upon  the  work  of 
the  infant  institution  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Every  one  can 
readily  understand  that  a  burden  of  this  kind  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  steady  development  of  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  little 
sightless  children,  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  managers  of  the 
kindergarten. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  to  take  steps  toward  the  removal  of  this  debt. 
Hence,  they  appeal  most  earnestly  to  your  generosity  for  this 
deserving  enterprise,  and  ask  for  your  cooperation  in  their  plan. 

All  sums,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received.  They  may 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  No.  53  State  street, 
and  will  be  acknowledged  through  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 


Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren, 

Visiting  Committee. 
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Saturday,  November  21,  1896. 


APPEAL    FOR    FUNDS. 

THE  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  have  issued  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  remove  the  debt 
of  $12,000  which  is  now  carried  on 
that  worthy  charity,  The  appeal  says:- 
"This  sum,  even  in  its  preseut  dimin- 
ished size,  forms  a  load  which  is  too 
heavy  to  be  allowed  to  press  upon  the 
work  of  the  infaut  institution  for  an 
iudeliuite  period  of  time.  Every  one 
can  readily  understand  that  a  burden 
of  this  kind  is  a,  serious  hindrance  to 
the  steady  development  of  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  the  little  sightless 
children  aud  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  managers  of  the  kindergarten." 

All  sums,  large  or  small,  will  be 
gralpfully  received,  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
No.  53  Slate  street.  The  signers  of 
the  appeal  are  Mrs.  William  Applelon, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Caly  Agassiz,  Miss 
Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Donald.  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren. 
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THE  JUNIOR  GOLDEN    RULE 


BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,  1896. 


TOMMY    STRINGER'S   SCOTCH    SISTER. 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 

President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

THREE  thousand  miles  and  more 
from  Tommy  Stringer  of  Boston 
lives  Isabella  Birrell  of  Glasgow.  She  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  through  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza  was  totally  deprived  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

She  also  lost  her  memory  when  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  from 
the  outer  world;  and,  when  she  first  came 
to  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  she  was  indeed  a 
pitiable  little  girl.     But  when  I  called  on 


Isabella  Birrell  and  her  companions. 
Engraved  for  The  Junior  Golden  Rule,  from  a  photograph. 

her  the  other  day,  I  found  that  through 
the  kind  instruction  of  the  teachers  she 
could  read  and  write,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  several  hymns,  and  that 
she  was  very  expert  in  beadwork,  and 
fond  of  knitting  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
readers  of  The  Junior  Golden  Rule  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  an  earnest  little 
Endeavorer,  and  belongs  to  the  society  in 
the  asylum,  which  is  doing  a  splendid  work. 

She  is  a  pretty  child,  with  light,  fair 
curls  clustering  round  her  sightless  eyes, 
and  you  can  scarcely  believe  when  looking 
at  her  that  she  will  never  see  a  ray  of  sun- 
light or  hear  a  spoken  word. 

When  her  teacher  took  her  little  hand, 
and  told  her  upon  her  delicate  fingers  who 
I  was,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  and 
said,  "  Did  he  start  our  society?"  Again 
the  teacher  touched  her  fingers  quickly 
and  deftly,  when  she  looked  up  once 
more,  and  said  with'  her  quick-moving 
little  digits,  "  O,  I  understand ;  he  started 
all  the  societies,  did  he?" 

The  picture  shows  Isabella  Birrell,  in  the 
middle,  between  two  of  her  little  sightless 


companions,  one  of  whom  is  talking  to  her 
with  her  fingers,  while  the  girl  on  the  other 
side  is  reading  one  of  those  marvellous 
books  for  the  blind,  in  which  letters  are  felt, 
but  not  seen.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  picture  for 
Juniors  that  can  see  ?  What  new  thoughts 
of  gratitude  should  come  into  their  hearts 
as  they  look  at  this  pathetic  little  group  ! 
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FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    4,    1806. 


The  Blind  Women's  Sale. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:     ' 

The  Work  Department  for  Blind  Women 
at  37  Avon  street  is  to  have  its  annual 
Christmas  sale  during  the  week  beginning- 
Dec.  7.  A  special  sale  Is  held  at  this  time 
in  order  that  the  accumulated  work  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  may  be  disposed  of 
and  the  money  forwarded  to  the  consignors 
before  Christmas,  thus  affording  them  a 
pleasure  and  independence  which  greatly 
enhances  their  joy  in  that  happy  season 
and  which  can  be  theirs  in  no  other  way. 

Much  effort  has  been  made  to  establish 
regular  lines  in  towels  for  pantry  and 
kitchen,  gingham  and  white  aprons,  dust- 
ers, holders,  etc.,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
customers  who  can  be  relied  oh  to  buy  such 
necessities  at  this  place  instead  of  else- 
where, thereby  giving  the  blind  workers  the 
benefit  of  a  steady  market  and  allowing  a 
much  larger  number  to  share  in  the  enter* 
prise. 

In  addition  to  these  household  goods, 
some  of  which  are  sewed  by  hand,  and 
some  by  machine,  there  is  a  variety  of 
knitted  and  crocheted  articles  for  w*iieh 
custom  is  earnestly  solicited,  not  only  at 
this  particular  sale  but  throughout  the 
year.  The  patronage  of  all  well-wishers  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 


Special  Sale  of  Handiwork  of  ttllnel   People. 

Many  attractive  articles  have  been  col- 
lected for  the  third  annual  sale  at  Christ- 
mas time  of  the  handiwork  of  the  blind 
who  have  at  some  time  been  inmates  of  the 
Perkin's  Institution  at  South  Boston.  Af- 
ter being  graduated  from  that  place,  all 
naturally  to  make  use  of  their  hands  to  the 
best  possible  purpose,  and  those  interested 
in  their  welfare  formed  an  association  to 
encourage  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
sightless.  A  committee  consists  of  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Gleason,  Miss  Laura  E.  Poulsson 
and  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  and  they  ar- 
range for  the  sale  of  such  things  as  are 
made  by  those  in  whose  interests  they  are 
working.  The  sale  is  open  throughout  this 
week  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37 
Avon  street.  The  committee  wishes  it  un- 
derstood that  the  sale  is  not  a  charitable 
one,  but  is  rather  an  aid  toward  the  self- 
support  of  people  who  are  denied  so  many 
fields  of  labor.  There  is  little  strictly  fancy 
work  offered,  as  the  blind  can  accomplish 
better  results  with  plainer  things,  like 
aprons,  holders,  slippers,  worsted  under- 
wear, knitted  and  crocheted  articles,  all 
kinds  of  things  for  infants'  wear,  kinder- 
garten balls,  reins,  and  many  other  articles, 
most  of  which  are  of  use  about  any  home. 


FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    11,    3896. 


Woman  Born  Biind  May  See. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Dec.  11  (Special)— Miss 
Helen  Beers  was  born  in  Newton  forty-nine 
yearsago.     She  was  blind  from  her  birth,  hav- 
ing what  is  known  as  "congenital  cataract" 
on  both  eyes.     She  can  now  see.     As  a  girl 
she   had   some   perception   of  light,    but   no 
ability  to  distinguish  figures,  and  after  at- 
taining  maturity   even    the    ability    to   per- 
ceive light  failed.     From  her  fourteenth  to 
her  twenty-first  year  she  lived  in  the  Per- 
kins   Institute    for    the    Blind    in    Boston 
There    she    was    educated.     In    her    fiftieth 
year  it  was  decided  that  the  operation  for 
cataract  might  possibly  help  her  eves    and 
she  went  to  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  where 
the  operation  was  performed.     It  was  sue-  , 
cessful.     It  is  probable  that  she   will   have 
permanent  sight  with  one,  if  not  with  both 
eyes.     The    fact    that   she   was   born   blind 
the  length  of  the  time  she  remained  blind, 
her  experience  as  a  blind  woman,   and  the 
fact  that  she  now  sees    makn  the  case  ex- 
ceptional. 
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SUNDAY.  DEC.    13,   1896. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  AT  THE  ZOO. 
Tin.  wonders  of  the  Zoo  were  added  to 
yesterday  wh<m  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten f-r  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
"saw  the  elephant"  and  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  other  creatures  strange  to  him. 

The  visit  was  almost  as  interesting  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Zoo  as  to  Tom  him- 
self. Tne  children  watched  with  open- 
eyed  wonder  as  Tom  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  animals.  The  baby  elephant. 
Pickaninny,"  first  came  within  the 
range  of  Tom's  hands.  The  outstretched 
trunk  that  sought  the  peanuts  from  his 
pocket  was  incomprehensible  and  fearful 
to  the  little  fellow,  who  was  not  quite 
sure  just  what  might  be  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  trunk.  With  an  ex- 
clamation, "Snake— hurt,"  he  drew  back 
affrighted,  nor  could  he  again  be  induced 
to  touch  the  trunk  or  offer  peanuts  to 
the  elephant.  The  baby  lion  was 
handled  quite  fearlessly  by  the  little  vis- 
itor, who  called  it  a  cat,  after  a  cursory 
examination.  A  few  of  the  other  ani- 
mals he  could  "see"  by  his  fingers,  and 
the  others  were  described  to  him  ae  well 
as  possible.  By  the  strange  and  subtle 
intuition  that  Tom  often  manifests  he 
seemed  to  perceive  that  something  un- 
usual was  going-  on  while  the  animals 
were  being  fed. 
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HELEN  KELLAR. 


Photo,  by  Purity. 
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FRIDAY,  J)EC.  11,  1896. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1896. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLAR. 


N  July,  1880,  there  was  bom 
in  the  state  of  Alabama  a 
beautiful  little  girl  whose 
first  year  and  a  half  of  life 
ended  with  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune— none  other  than  depri- 
vation of  speech,  hearing  and 
sight.  This  second  Laura 
Bridgman,  now  known  al- 
most the  world  over,  and 
whose  picture  is  shown  on 
the  first  page  of  this  paper,  did  not  begin 
her  "education"  until  she  was  seven,  her 
parents  being  for  a  long  time  convinced  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  her  anything 
of  the  world  from  which  she  was  so  shut 
out. 

Under  charge  of  Miss  Annie  Sullivan, 
however,  she  soon  learned  to  understand 
language  by  feeling  the  organ  of  speech  of 
the  person  who  addressed  her,  later  learned 
to  talk  by  imitating  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
larynx  and  teeth  which  she  observed  in 
others,  and  so  continued,  her  sense  of  touch 
becoming  her  eyes.  She  received  impres- 
sions from  the  outside  world  by  vibration,  by 
touch  and  by  the  spelling  of  words  into  her 
hand  through  the  so-called  manual  alphabet. 
In  this  way  she  learned  to  speak  English, 
French  and  German  with  almost  equal  fa- 
cility, and  in  a  clear,  well-modulated  voice 
quotes  such  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Schil- 
ler and  Racine.  Hcston  people  look  on  her 
as  a  Boston  girl,  for  she  h.s  spent  much  of 
her  time  since  1887  at  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind. 

All  these  achievements  are  wonderful,  but 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
Miss  Kellar  is  soon  to  enter  RadcliffV  Col- 
lege. When  Miss  Sullivan  first  made  known 
to  Dr.  Gilman  of  Oilman's  Training  School 
for  Kadcliffe  the  full  extent  of  her  ambition 
for  her  pupil,  he  regarded  the  plan  as 
wholly  impracticable,  but  when  Miss  Sulli- 
van explained  more  fully  the  achievements 
that  make  the  story  of  this  girl's  life  read 
like  a  romance,  he  1<  oked  upon  the  experi- 
ment wiih  more  favor.  An  interview  with 
Miss  Kellar  showed  her  carefully  trained 
mind,  and  she  parsed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions successfully,  undertaking  English, 
French,  German  and  history.  At  present 
she  is  in  Dr.  Gilman's  school,  where  she 
leads  the  life  of  all  the  other  pupils  in  that 
institution,  except  for  the  fact  that  Miss 
Sullivan  is  constantly  seated  by  her  side  in 
the  classroom  and  interprets  to  her  the 
words  of  the  teachers.  The  future  of  this 
brilliant  girl  will  be  looked  upon  with  great 
interest  by  the  world. 


SIGHT  GIVEN  TO  HER 

After  Forty-Nine  Years   of 
Darkness. 


Miss  Helen  Beers  Undergoes  Successful 
Operation  at  Bridgeport 

Is  "Well  Educated  and  Has  Kept  House 
for  Her  Father  for  Years. 


BRIDGEPORT,  Dec  11— Miss  Helen 
Beers,  born  blind  49  years  ago  in  New- 
town, saw  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 
She  has  been  at  the  Bridgeport  hospital 
for  a  long  time,  and  Dr  P.  M.  Wilson  of 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Manhattan  eye 
and  ear  hospital  of  New  York,  per- 
formed an  operation  which  gave  her 
sight 

From  her  14th  to  her  21st  birthday  Miss 
Beers  lived  in  the  Perkins  institute  for 
the  blind  in  Boston  and  was  educated 
there,  learning  to  read  by  means  of 
raised  letters,  to  write  by  the  aid  of  par- 
allel lines  and  to  play  the  piano.  The 
case  is  an  exceptional  one  and  has  been 
watched  wi'h  great  interest  by  scien- 
tific men  ah  over  the  country. 

The  restoration  of  sight  will  probably 
be  permanent.  Miss  Beers  has  a  good 
mind,  and  her  education  was  so  com- 
plete that  she  was  able  to  do  all  manner 
of  housework,  and  for  many  years  has 
kept  house  for  her  father. 


TUESDAY.     DECEMBER    22,    1896. 


H.   L   PIERCE'S  BEQUESTS. 

Contents   of    His    Will    Made 
Public. 


About   Three-Quarters  of  a    Million 
Distributed 


To    Charitable    and     Educational 
Institutions. 


His     Whole      Estate     Valued      at     About 
$2,500,000. 


Not  in  a  long  while  has  there  been  known 
such  generous  remembrance  of  public  insti- 
tutions and  ctuirities  as  is  the  case  in  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  which  has  been  filed  in  the  Suf- 
folk Probate  Court  by  George  Putnam  and 
William  Lowell  Putnam,  executors  of  the 
estate.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  and  ita 
codicils,  of  which  there  are  four,  fully 
$2,500,000  is  given  to  relatives,  personal 
friends  and  in  other  ways.  To  his  brother. 
Edward  L.  Pierce,  and  to  his  brother's  fam- 
ily, which  includes  eight  childrsn,  amounts 
aggregating  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
have  been  given.  To  other  relatives,  friends, 
business  associates,  clerks  and  other 
employees  various  legacies  have  been  given, 
all  amounting  to  fully  half  a  million.  These 
two  millions  take  precedence  over  public  be- 
quests in  which  generous  provision  is  made 
for  each  of  many  Institutions. 


Mr.  Pierce  gives  to  Harvard  College,  $50,- 
000;  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
$50,000;  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  .$50,000;  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  §50,000;  to  the  Massachusetts  Homoe- 
opathic Hospital,  $50,000;  to  the  town  of 
Stoughton,  $25,000,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  free  public  library;  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, $20,000;  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Huntington  avenue,  Boston,  $20,000;  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  $20,000;  to  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
$20,000;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  West 
Springfield  street,  Boston,  $20,000;  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  10S  Revere  street, 
Boston,  $20,000;  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  Walnut  avenue,  corner  of  Seaver 
street,  Boston,  $20,000;  to  the  Boston  Home 
for  Incurables,  Dorchester  avenue,  $20,000; 
to  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  $20,000:  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society  f6Y  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $20,000;  to  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  McLean  street, 
$20,000;  to  the  Ccmmandery  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  $5000;  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women.  Myrtle 
streot,  Boston,  $5000;  to  the  Channing 
Home,  McLean  street,  Boston,  $5000;  to  the 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  $5000;  to  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Orthodox,  Unitarian 
and  Catholic  societies  of  the  village  of  Dor- 
chester Lower  Mills,  where  Mr.  Pierce 
lived,  and  the  Episcopal  Society  of  Ash* 
mont,  $.°000  each. 

After  providing  from  the  estates  for  all  of 
these  legacies  and  bequests,  any  residue  re- 
maining to  the  estate  is  to  he  divided 
equally  among  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Ha-rvard  College,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Not  even  after  all  these  generous  remem- 
brances did  Mr.  Pierce's  generosity  stop, 
for  his  fine  farm  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Blue  Hills  reservation  of  the  public  park 
system  is  given,  subject  to  certain  life 
estates,  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion, to  be  added  to  the  city's  park  lands. 
The  system  already  includes  a  large  tract 
which  Mr.  Pierce  gave  during  his  life.  The 
farm  is  known  as  the  Ponkapog  farm,  neor 
Houghton's  pond.  There  are  about  four 
hundred  acres,  part  of  which  Is  under  culti- 
vation and  part  heavily  wooded.  It  skirts 
the  shores  of  Ponkapog  pond  and  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Randolph,  Milton 
&nd  Canton.  It  is  considered  a  very  valu- 
able piece  of  property. 

More  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  public 
bequests  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  generous 
memory  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce.  The  terms 
of  his  will  are  unusually  free  and  unrestricted. 
About  two-fifths  of  his  property  will  go  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  public  in  many  ways. 
The  gift  of  the  estate  at  Ponkapog  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  system  is  Mr.  Pierce's  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  is  congratulated  on  a  legacy  of 
$50,000,  hastening  the  day  when  that  institu- 
tion may  hope  to  reach  a  firm  financial  basis. 
Harvard  College  and  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
will  each  receive  $50,000,  and  there  are  num- 
bers of  minor  public  bequests,  among  them 
$20,000  to  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  largest  part  of  Mr.  Pierce's  fortune,  about 
one  and  a  half  millions,  bequeathed  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  and  his  eight 
children,  shows  the  strength  of  his  family  af- 
fection, while  a  half-million  distributed  among 
a  number  of  close  personal  friends  and  business 
associates,  including  all  of  his  employees, 
shows  a  fine  loyalty  and  sense  of  *the  responsi- 
bility of  fortune. 
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THURSDAY.    DECEMBER    24.    ]896. 


DR.      COCKE'S 


EYESIGHT 
X-RAYS. 


AND     THE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Having  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Dr. 
James  Richard  Cocke  has  offered  himself 
as  a  subject  of  experiment  under  the  X-rays 
and  that  he  is  represented  as  a  totally  blind 
man,  I  hold  that  my  duty  to  the  public  re- 
quires me  to  make  a  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing' facts. 

On  Sept.  13,  1880,  application  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Easley  of  Knoxvllle,  Ten.,  for  the 
admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  tha 
Blind  of  his  adopted  son,  James  R.  Cocke, 
who  was  described  by  Mr.  Easley  as  partial- 
ly blind.  The  young  man  entered  the  school 
Sept.  25,  1880.  He  was  then  seventeen  years 
and  six  months  old.  The  records  of  this  In- 
stitution show  that  on  Nov.  15,  1881,  his  eyea 
were  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Williams,  whose  diagnosis  of  the  case  was 
transcribed  in  our  books,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Left  eye  became  staphylomatou3 
and  was  removed  last  year.  Right  eye 
.  .  .  Lens  not  much  shrunken,  but  on 
central  portion  of  anterior  capsule  a  slight 
deposit.  Disk  red,  but  funders  otherwise 
normal." 

During  the  time  that  James  Cocke  was>  a 
pupil  here  the  degree  of  sight  which  he  pos- 
sessed enabled  him  to  act  as  leader  to  tha 
boys  who  were  totally  blind  and  who  needed 
the  services  of  a  guide  in  going  about  tha 
city.  Moreover,  when  he  was  on  the  street 
he  could  read  with  ease  the  signs  above  the 
doors  of  public  places. 

It  should  be  understood  in  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  that  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  scientific  investigation  unless  the  full 
truth  is  known  in  regard  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  upon  whom  experiments 
are  made.  m.  Anagnos. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Dec.  22,  1S96. 


A  statement  will  be  found  in  another  coin  in 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Cocke's  eyesight  and  the  X- 
rays.  It  is  made  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director 
of  Perkins  Institution, in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Transcript  for  the  record  of  the  subject 
of  present  scientific  experiment  during  his 
period  of  study  at  South  Boston.  Science  de- 
mands as  full  knowledge  as  may  be  obtained  in 
every  case,  and  in  this  case  the  interest  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  absolutely  and 
totally  blind  is  peculiarly  concerned.  We  re- 
peat our  suggestion  of  December  first,  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  experiments  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  with  perfect  propriety  an  oculist's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
bis  eyesight  might  be  offered  to  the  public. 


i0st0it  Smtfcmir  (Slofe. 


SUNDAY,  DEC.  27,  1896. 


; 


"WILL  TEE  BLIND  SEE? 

3)3,  JAMES  E.  COCKE. 
(The  BlicJ  Surgeon.) 

THE  psychological  problems  Involved 
in  the  answer  of  this  question  are 
two-fold.  They  are,  first,  Is  the 
complete  nervous  apparatus,  r.p.mely 
peripheral  organ,  efferent  nerve  center 
and  afferent  nerve,  necessary  to  the 
production  of  any  sensation?  Secondly, 
will  any  stimulus  applied  to  a  definite 
area  of  the  brain  which  has  been  a  cus- 
tomed to  a  certain  ciass  of  psychic  ac- 
tivity, reproduce  these  sensations, 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  when  the 
centers  are  stimulated  in  an  unusual 
way  by  the  X-ray  or  other  agent  reach- 
ing them  directly,  instead  of  through  the 
usual  medium,  the  filaments  of  the  ner- 
vous system? 

Recent    experiments    conducted    upon 
me  have  convinced  those  experimenting 


that  the  X-ray  is  a  form  of  molecular 
vibration  that,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  cerebral  cortex,  induces  cheml- 
co-physiological  changes  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  brain  cells,  and  these, 
changes,  in  their  turn,  awake  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  stream  of  consciousness  hith- 
erto unknown.  Shadows  are  cast  upon 
the  brain  by  substances  which  intercept 
the  passage  of  these  rays.  If  the  rays 
are  interrupted  entirely  there  is  no  sen- 
sation. If  the  interruption  is  partial  a 
sensation  occurs  corresponding  to  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  interrupting 
medium.  This  is  the  only  one  principle 
in  which  the  X-rays  and  ordinary  light 
rays  may  be  said  to  have  anything  in 
tommon. 

Ignorant  of  light,  1  do  not  know  that 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  X-ray 
upon  me  is  identical  with  the  form  of 
luminosity  which  is  perceived  by  others 
through  the  eye,  and  which  by  it  and 
its  contiguous  apparatus  is  carried  to 
the  brain,  and  then  reaches  the  field  of 
consciousness.  The  shadows  which  I 
have  perceived  up  to  the  present  time 
by  means  of  the  X-rays  are  simply 
sh;ipe  impressions.  Their  characteris- 
tics may  be  said  to  be,  first,  a  certain 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  them,  sec- 
ondly the  density  or  weight. 

rtainly   it    is.    then,    that?  with    i 
present   development   of   the   X-ray   the  ; 

blind  will  ndt  see,  but,  after  the  mar- 
vellous advance  of  surgery  during  the 
past  20  years;  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
structure  may  be  made  in  which  the 
optic  nerve  can  be  placed,  and  this  ar- 
tificial eye  may  focus  light  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  optic  nerve  to 
conduct  it  to  the  sight  center  in  the 
brain,  or,  failing  in  this,  this  artificial 
eye  may  be  so  made  as  to  convey  an 
Image  directly  through  the  bone-sub- 
stance to  the  center  of  sight  !n  the 
brain,  thus  making  a  certain  amount  of 
vision  possible  to  those  hitherto  totally 
blind. 

The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  color 
perceptions.  I  know  no  reason  at  the 
present  moment  why  color  should  or 
should  not  be  carried  by  means  of  the 
X-rays,  excepting  the  apparent  physical 
fact  that  color  Is  the  product  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  kind,  length  and  number  of 
ether  vibrations. 


SATURDAY.     DECEMBER    26,    1896. 


In  the  interest  of  science  an  inquiry  into  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  x-ray  experiments 
upon  Dr.  James  R.  Cocke  should  be  made  with 
impartiality.      Dr.    Cocke   himself,    it   seems, 
claims 'only  that  the  brain,  when  stimulated 
directly    by    the    x-rays     has    perception     of 
an       external     object     interposed     between 
the     Crookes     tube     and     the     brain.     This 
is     far     from     seeing,      in      the      ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  Dr.  Cocke's  tests  were 
made  under  conditions  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  any  person  of  ordinary 
vision  being  able  to  see  when  he   perceived. 
Dr.  Cocke  feels  that  the  question   of  whether 
or  not  he  is  able  to  see  does  not  affect  the  re- 
sults  in    this   case,  but  hej  denies  that  he  has 
ever  been  able  to  see.  He  claims  also  that  the 
reported  examination  of  his  eyes  at  the  Per- 
kins  Institution,  as  published   in  Thursday's 
Transcript,  was  incomplete,  as  it  did  not  state 
there  was  an  opacity  upon  the  cornea  of  the 
right  eve,  which  would  have  shown  that  ho 
was  unable  to  see.    While  all  this  is  of  interest 
from  a  psychological  standpoint,  it  appears  to 
afford  little  hope  as  some  have  imagined,  that 
any  blind  person  may  be  made  to  see  by  the  aid 
of  the  x-rays. 


BLIND  BUSINESS  WOMAN. 


Mrs  Catherine  C.  McDonald's 
Wondrous  Record. 


She  Conducts  a  Very  Large  Mercantile 
Enterprise  in  Brooklyn. 

Was  With  the  Famous  Laura  Bridee- 
man  in  the  South  Boston  Asylum. 


Mrs  Catherine  Christine  McDonald  of 
Brooklyn  is  one  of  the.  very  few,  if  not 
the  only  blind  woman  in  this  country, 
who  owns  and  personally  manages  a 
large  mercantile  business.  She  is  a  deal- 
er in  pianos,  organs  and  other  musical 
Instruments,  owns  her  stock,  and  is  hex 
own'business  manager. 


CATHERINE     CHRISTINE     MeDONALD. 

In  appearance  Mrs  McDonald  is  a  well- 
preserved  woman  of  about  50.  Her  hair 
is  iron  gray  and  she  wears  smoked  spec- 
tacles. One  meeting  her  on  the  street 
would  never  think  her  blind.  For  though 
she  carries1  a  slender  walking  cane,  she 
has  not  the  appearance  of  feeling  her 
way,  but  uses  it  as  if  to  support  a  weak 
ankle  or  some  slight  lameness.  Speak- 
ing of  her  life  and  blindness,  she  said: 

"I  have  been  blind  since  I  was  8  years 
old,  and  it  was  caused  by  disobedience 
to  my  mother.  It  was  in  Germany  be- 
fore my  father  came  to  this  country. 
My  mother  had  had  some  winter  dresses 
made  for  my  sister  and  me,  but  when 
they  came  home  found  the  linings  not 
thick  enough,  so  forbade  our  putting 
them  on.  I  disobeyed,  and  afer  putting 
on  the  gown  took  a  pair  of  scissors  to 
snip  off  a  thread.  The  scissors  slipped 
and  one  of  the  points  entered  m1-  'o** 
eye.  For  the  first  two  days  I  suffered 
no  pain  nor  was  my  sight  impaired,  but 
after  that  the  pain  in  both  eyes  was 
excruciating  and,  although  the  best  phy- 
sicians were  consulted  and  my  eyes  op- 
erated on,  I  became  totally  blind.  Soon 
after  this  my  mother  died  and  my  father 
moved  with  my  three  sisters  and  me  to 
this  country. 

"A  few  months  later  I  entered  the 
school  for  the  blind,  in  Boston,  where  I 
remained  for  10  years.  While  there  I 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  and  to  me  she  always  at- 
tributed her  spiritual  sight  and  conver- 
sion. After  leaving  this  school  I  sup- 
ported myself  and  helped  to  educate  a 
younger  sister  by  teaching  the  piano.  I 
plenty  of  pupils,  many  of  them 
talented,  and  every  year  at  the  close  of 
the  season  would  give  a  public  recital 
at  which  I  played.  I  was  quite  weil 
known,  I  think,  in  the  local  musical 
world,  as  'Kate  Hill,  the  blind  pianist.' 

"Then  Mr  McDonald  lost  his  first 
wife."  Here  she  stopped  and  something 
very  like  a  blush  stole  into  her  pink 
cheeks.  "I  had  never  thought  of  being 
married,  but  he  insisted  that  he  coul'i 
not  live  alone.  So  we  were  married.  Ke 
only  lived  a  few  years  and  at  his  death 
left  me  this  business.  It  was  all  he  had. 
I  didn't  think  I  could  conduct  the  busi- 
ness alone,  so  I  took  a  partner,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  very  worst  thing  I 


could    have   done.    He    twisted    mat! 

uch  a  way  that  when  we  failed  I 

without  a  dollar. 

"Some  of  my  £°od  friends  came  to  my 

aid,    and    advising    me    to    conduct    the 

business  myself,  lent  me  a  few  hundred 

dollars.    Prom   that   little   start    I    h; 

the  business  to  its  present  com- 
able  proportions.  It  furnishes  me  a 
good  living,  permits  my  giving:  employ- 
ment to  several  clerks  and  workmen, 
occupies  my  time,  and  permits  me  to 
assist  some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
in  darkness  who  are  less  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  this  world's  goods. 

[  do  my  own  banking  business. 
I  always  go  alone  and  find  no  difficulty. 
1  went  to  the  World's  fair  in  Chicago. 
which  I  enjoyed  very  much,  as  I  did 
also  my  visits  to  Grand  Rapids,  Califor- 
nia, to  Germany  and  through  Euro] 

To  the  astonished  query,  "Did  you  go 
alone?  Did  no  one  go  with  you?"  Mrs 
McDonald  laughed  as  at  a  good  joke. 

fa,  Indeed,  It  was  not  at  all  necessary. 
Win  crossing  the  Atlantic  there 

veral  of  my  friends  aboard,  but 
traveled    first   class    while   I   went 
nd.     Then   we   separated  very   soon 
after  landing.    Yes,  my  friends  and  rela- 
tives   in    Germany     thought     me     quite 
wonderful    at    first,    but    they   soon    be- 
came  accustomed    to   me    and    to    know 
that  I  really  was  almost  as  independent 
as  themselves. 
"I   have   but  one   music     pupil     these 
s.    A  litWe  girl  of  8  years,  to  whom 
ring  her  musical  education.    She 
is   a  illd    and    her   mother   is 

not  ough    off   to   have    her    take 

-sons.     Y  cle  my  will  sev- 

eral .    left   this   business, 

other   oronerty  I   have, 
Cor  the  benefit  of  the,  blind, 
now,   since   the   establishment  of 
Women  in  Brooklyn, 
sh  to  change  my  will  so^  that  o\ 
I  thli  go    to    that.    As    I    have    no 

I    call    this    business    and    the 
i  home   .my    children    and    at    my    death 
would    prefer    rhe    business    to    be    i 
tinund,  lie,    the   proceeds   g 

.he  home.    Of  course,  if   that  should 

will 

usua!  manner." 

-Id's  home  is  quits  on  the 

iyn   from  har  store, 

the   trip,    unat- 

1  forth,  as  she  does  on 

as. 

er  found  it  necos- 

ve  a    guide.    She    reads    and 

.iks    with    the    greatest    ease,    both 

German  and  English.  Her  penmanship 
is  unusually  distinct,  although  she  sel- 
dom writes  anything  beyond  her  sig- 
nature. 
Instead  she  uses  a  typewriter.  She  is 
in  her  habits,  has  a  large  cii 

friends,    whom    she    visits 

•ntly,      and      is    a     devoted 

1     member.     She    has    since    early 

childhood,    been  noted  for  her  charity, 

has   since   her   husband's  death,    11 

years  ago,  given  the  greater  part  of  her 

tarnings  to  charities  for  the  blird. 


?% 
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ASXEKCISES  AT    PERKINS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  Christmas  festival,  giveu 
by  the  children  of  the  institute,  was  held 
at  the  hall  ou  Thursday.  Before  going 
to  the  hall  the  guests  were  invited  to 
examine  the  specimens  of  handiwork  of 
the.  children,  which  they  had  prepared 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Truly  wonderful 
are  the  results  they  accomplished,  in 
penmanship,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 

The  exercises  in  the  hall  began  at  11.30 
o'clock,  when  the  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  63,  filed  in  with  the  teach- 
ers, the  girls  taking  seats  on  one  side 
and  the  boys  on  the  other,  with  their 
respective  teachers.  The  carols,  recita- 
tions, etc.,  were  given  alternately  by 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  entered  into  their  singing 
was  very  pleasing  as  well  a3  the  manner 
iff  which  the  carols  were  rendered. 


There  were  two  violin  solos  which 
were  especially  pleasing,  as  was  also  a 
dialogue  and  carol  by  nine  girls,  entitled 
"The  Best  Day  of  the  Year."  The  exer- 
cises ended  with  a  selection  by  the  boy's 
orchestra. 

The  teachers  have  reason  to  feei  su- 
premely gratified  at  the  progress  and 
work  of  their  pupils.  To  those  not  daily 
associated  with  the  work,  the  execution 
of  such  a  program  as  was  giveu,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  marvelous. 


WEDNESDAY.     DECEMBER    30.    1896. 


The  Mind  Kindergarten. 

To  the  Editor  cf  the  Transcript : 

The  strike  of  the  day  before  Christmas 
deprived  many  of  us  of  the  day  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Many  hind  hearts  turned  in  that  direction, 
but  they  could  only  think  of  what  was  to 
be  seen.  Many  a  parent  longed  to  be  pres- 
ent to  see  a  loved  son  or  daughter,  but 
could  not  go. 

These  who  were  successful  in  getting  to 
the  place  saw  a  touching  picture.  The  work 
of  the  sightless  was  displayed  to  their  in- 
spection, but  it  was  not.  the  work  so  much 
as  it  was  the  personality  cf  the  children 
that  affected  the  visiters.  X.:r  was  it  this 
that  made  the  deepest  Impression  on  seme. 
Sympathy  for  those  who  are  at  an  early  age 
deprived  of  any  faculty  is  strong,  and  the 
dear  little  ones  called  :t  out:  but  there  v.  ■ 
those  who  looked  upon  the  consecrated 
teachers  with  even  greater  depth  of  fueling. 
Few  of  us  are  favored  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  heroism  involved  in  the  giving  iip  at 
ore'3  self  to  such  a  heavenly  work  a^  thi  ;. 
We  are  all  ready  fin  ough  lo  feel  for  (he 
pupils  in  such  a  ease;  we  are  apt  (o  over- 
look (hose  who  hold  out  the  hand  to  them, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  thai  the  world 
holds  dear,  persevere  in  a  noble  labor  of 
love. 

Arthub  Oilman. 

Cambridge,  Dee.  ''!>. 
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[Entered  at  the~Poin)fflce  at  Elgin,  111.,  as  Second 
Class  Mail  Matter.] 
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He  conceived  a  great  liking  for  .laying  with 
the  water  faucet  in  the  dressing-room.  He 
would  turn  on  the  water  and  play  in  it,  slipping 
into  the  dressing-room  for  this  express  purpose. 
One  day  he  unscrewed  and  took  off  the  whole 
top  of  the  faucet,  which  consisted  of  several 
different  parts.  Of  course  the  water  spurted 
out  of  the  top  of  the  faucet,  a  novelty  that  gave 
Master  Tom  great  pleasure,  until  some  one 
passing  the  room  discovered  the  mischief  and 
had  the  water  shut  off  in  the  basement  until  the 
missing  parts  of  the  faucet  could  be  replaced. 
Tom  had  carried  these  pieces  to  his  room  and 
put  them  with  the  playthings  in  one  of  his 
bureau  drawers. 

He  brought  them  when  told  to  do  so,  and  re- 
placed them  on  the  faucet,  himself  putting  each 
piece  in  its  proper  place  without  being  told 
where  it  belonged. 

Here  is  one  of  Tom's  letters  written  when  he 
was  spending  the  summer  on  a  farm  near  Bos- 
ton: 


Vif  ec.  t\  1    A_  a.  -rn.  , 
-De    n-t"  cto-Vcr      J 
a.     Q    -n.  o  3  , 
I    a_-^_      n  a  i.  t^  o 
to      ackooL      ^=J  c-kt  d   -m_  Ir  r  * 

tLr     croir 
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IT  is  simply  marvelous." 
This  is  what  more  than  one  visitor  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  has 
sn id  after  seeing  the  work  done  by  totally  blind 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  More  wonder- 
ful still  is  the  work  done  by  two  or  three  pupils 
who  have  come  to  the  institution  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb. 

All  the  world  knows  of  Helen  Keller,  proba- 
bly the  most  interesting  blind  person  living,  and 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  intel- 
lectuality. The  writer  wrote  not  long  ago  an 
article  regarding  her  for  "  Young  People's 
Weekly,"  but  she  has  made  great  progress  in 
speaking  even  since  that  article  was  prepared 
and  is  now  able  to  articulate  so  clearly  that  it 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  every  word 
she  says.  But  sight  and  hearing  are  forever 
gone. 

There  are  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston  two  or  three  students  of  whom  less 
is  generally  known  than  is  known  of  Helen 
Keller,  but  they  are  wonderful  instances  of 
what  human  patience  and  ingenuity,  combined 
with  human  affection  and  perseverance,  are 
truing  for  children  who  have  come  to  the  institu- 
tion deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

One  of  these  is  an  extremely  interesting  little 
fellow  named  Tommy  Stringer.  This  boy,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  born 
with  all  his  senses,  but  when  less  than  two 
years  old  became  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
through  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  He 
came  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  five 
years  ago.  He  was  then  five  years  of  age,  but 
was  a  pitiful  object  of  both  physical  and  mental 
weakness,  combined  with  the  loss  of  three  of  his 
senses.  He  could  scarcely  stand  and  was  as 
helpless  as  a  babe.  To-day  he  runs  about  as 
nimbly  as  any  boy  of  his  years,  he  reads  with 
great  accuracy  and  fluency,  he  models  animals 
and  objects  of  all  kinds  in  clay  with  great  skill, 
he  handles  tools  freely,,  and  is  now  beginning  to 
speak!  He  is  unquestionably  the  most  remark- 
able totally  deaf  and  blind  boy  of  his  years  liv- 
ing, and  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  teaching  children  of 
7|this  class. 


One  must  bring  infinite  patience  and  unweary- 
ing affection  to  the  task  of  teaching  a  blind  and 
deaf  pupil.  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  even  a  begin- 
ning. Consider  for  a  moment  the  task  that  lies 
before  one  who  undertakes  to  teach  another  to 
read  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
since  the  first  year  of  his  life.  When  little 
Tommy  Stringer  came  to  the  Kindergarten  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  cat  and 
an  elephant.  He  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  object.  His  mind  was  a  blank.  He  was 
a  poor,  helpless  object  of  pity  to  all  who  saw 
him.  His  face  was  and  is  full  of  an  indescrib- 
able pathos  that  wins  the  hearts  of  all  who 
see  him.  It  is  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  and 
his  manner  is  that  of  a  quick,  alert,  happy  and 
fun-loving  boy. 

He  was  first  taught  the  names  of  objects  by 
means  of  the  finger  language.  An  object,  such 
as  a  knife,  book  or  apple,  would  be  handed  to 
him  and  he  would  feel  of  it  with  the  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  touch  common  to  the  blind. 
Then  the  name  of  the  object  would  be  spelled  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  by  his  teacher  with  her 
fingers.  Then  came  the  spelling  of  words  by 
means  of  the  raised  letters  used  by  the  blind. 
It  was  all  slow,  hard  work,  but  one  could  be 
patient  when  one  looked  into  the  eager  little  face 
and  saw  how  hard  his  mind  was  trying  to  free 
itself  from  darkness  and  ignorance.  A  very 
slight  progress  gave  his  teacher  great  delight, 
and  the  smile  on  the  boy's  face  proved  his 
pleasure.  He  was  an  apt  pupil  after  a  begin- 
ning had  been  made,  and  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival  he  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  the 
other  children. 

"  They  will  do  anything  for  Tom,"  the  matron 
said  to  me.  "  They  won't  tell  on  him  when 
he  gets  into  mischief,  no  matter  how  quickly 
they  tell  on  each  other." 

"  Does  he  get  into  mischief  like  any  other 
boy?" 

"Indeed  he  does!  He  is  fairly  overflowing 
with  the  spirit  of  mischief  some  days,  and  plays 
pranks  with  all  the  delight  of  one  who  can  see 
and  hear  and  talk." 

His  mischievous  propensities  at  one  time 
took  the  rorm  of  destroying  things,  and  his 
teacher  tied  his  hands  up  in  a.  pair  of  cloth 
bags.  When  the  bags  were  removed  he  spelled 
with  his  fingers: 

"  I  will  be  gentle,  careful:  yes,  yes." 


I  Mr.  Anagnos  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
great  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Tommy  Stringer  is  extremely  fond  of 
him.  One  of  his  first  letters  consisted  of  but 
these  words: 

"  Dear  Mr.   Anagnos:    I  love  you.    Tom." 

Unlike  Helen  Keller  and  Willie  Robin,  Tom 
does  not  at  present  care  very  much  whether  he 
learns  to  talk  or  not,  and  prefers  the  finger 
alphabet  to  spoken  language.  He  makes  little 
effort  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  sneaker.  He 
can  speak  if  he  will  so  that  his  teachers  can 
readily  understand  him,  if  others  could  not.  But 
he  has  no  liking  for  either  writing  or  speaking, 
which  his  teachers  attribute  more  to  indolence 
than  to  any  other  cause.  He  will  doubtless 
make  greater  efforts  to  improve  in  these  respects 
when  he  better  understands  the  value  of  both 
forms  of  expression. 

He  has  a  very  good  and  true  friend  in  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  intensely  interested  in  his  behalf. 
She  has  secured  a  good  deal  of  money  for  his 
education.  She  owned  a  fine  dog  which  died, 
and  some  one  gave  her  forty  dollars  with  which  ' 
to  purchase  another,  but  she  insisted  on  sending 
the  money  to  Tommy  Stringer  for  his  educa- 
tion. He  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  charity 
and  generosity  of  others  for  his  support  and 
education.  His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  relatives 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  having  him  taught  and 
the  additional  expense  of  keeping  him  at  the 
Kindergarten. 

My  last  glimpse  of  Tom  was  when  he  came 
running  swiftly  across  the  Kindergarten  play- 
ground dragging  his  sled  after  him.  Thirty 
other  little  boys,  all  blind,  but  none  deaf  and 
dumb,  were  playing  with  all  the  delight  of  chil- 
dren who  can  see.  It  was  pathetic  to  hear  the 
little  fellows  call  out: 

"  Oh,  see  me!  See  what  I'm  doing!  See  me 
slide!"  for  they  always  speak  as  if  they  could 
really  "  see."  But  it  is  only  with  the  inner  vision 
that  they  behold  anything,  for  their  eyes  are 
veiled  in  utter  darkness. 

Next  to  Helen  Keller,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  deaf  and 
blind  girls  living.  She  too  was  entirely  dumb 
when  she  came  to  the  Kindergarten  in  Boston, 
but  she  now  speaks  so  that  her  teacher  and 
other  inmates  of  the  institution  understand 
every  word  she  says. 

Willie  Robin  is  now  in  her  twelfth  year,  but 
is  as  tall  and  mature  looking  as  most  girls  of  , 


fifcM^HT  She  is  of  the  happiest  and  sunniest  dis- 
position, accepting  cheerfully  her  lot  of  total 
blindness  and  deafness.  She  makes  no  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  seeing  and 
hearing  child  in  the  world  who  is  happier  than 
she.  .She  has  a  wonderfully  animated  face  and 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  healthy, 
happy  childhood, 
i^  —  On  the  day  I  visited  the  Kinder- 

garten she  was  in  the  gymnasium 
with  eight  or  ten  other  blind  girls. 
They  were  climbing  and  running 
about  so  gracefully  and  easily  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  see.  Willie  Robin  was 
about  as  quick  and  accurate  in  her 
movements  as  any  of  them.  She 
gave  spoken  replies  to  everything 
the  teacher  said  to  her,  her  utter- 
ance being  peculiarly  harsh  and 
guttural,  and  not  intelligible  to  me,  although  her 
teacher  understood  it  readily. 

She  is  wonderfully  quick  in  her  perceptions, 
and.  unlike  Tommy  Stringer,  delights  in  her 
newly  acquired  power  of  speech.  She  will  not 
use  the  finger  language  if  she  can  reply  in 
spoken  words,  which  is  not  always  possible  be- 
cause of  her  limited  vocabulary. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  word  of 
four  or  five  syllables  and  pronounce  it  properly. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  her  teacher  cannot 
correct  a  mispronounced  syllable  by  herself 
speaking  it  correctly.  She  corrects  it  by  taking 
the  pupil's  hand  and  laying  it  on  her  own  face 
or  even  on  her  tongue  while  she  speaks  the 
word,  or  she  may  even  have  to  put  her  fingers  in 
Willie's  mouth  and  place  the  tongue  in  the  right 
position.  Sometimes  a  mere  touch  on  the 
throat,  nose  or  mouth  will  correct  some  mispro- 
nunciation. 

Willie  is  the  soul  of  kindness  and  generosity. 
One  time  when  she  was  being  taught  arithmetic 
she  was  asked  the  difference  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth,  when  she  replied  that  one-fourth 
was  the  larger  amount.  When  her  teacher 
asked  if  she  would  prefer  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  something  very  nice,  she  quickly  replied  with 
her  fingers:  "  I  would  rather  have  one-fifth, 
because  1  would  not  like  to  be  selfish." 

She  is  entirely  unselfish,  and  glad  and  eager 
to  do  her  school-mates  any  kindness.  Can  any 
little  girl  of  but  eleven  years  of  age  who  may 
read  this  write  a  better  essay  on  the  oyster  than 
the  following,  written  entirely  without  assist- 
ance by  this  little  deaf  and  blind  and  partially 
dumb  girl? 

THE   OYSTER. 

'  The  oyster  belongs  to  the  branch  Mollusca, 
which  means  soft-bodied,  and  the  class  is 
Lamellibranchiata,  which  means  folded  gills. 
It  has  two  parts  to  its  shell,  so  it  is  called  a 
bivalve.  The  hinge  is  at  the  left  side  of  the 
oyster  and  the  convex  side  is  at  the  back  of  the 
oyster  and  the  concave  sjde  is  at  the  front  of 
the  oyster.  The  side  opposite  the  hinge  is  wider 
than  the  hinge  side. 

"  It  has  a  great  many  layers  which  are  laid 
by  the  mantle  to  make  the  shell  grow  larger. 
The  oyster's  shell  is  rougher  than  the  clam's 
shell. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  is  inside. 
At  the  hinge  side  is  the  viscera.  The  mouth  is 
at  the  left  of  the  viscera.  It  has  four  palpi. 
Two  above  and  two  below  the  mouth.  The 
oyster  has  four  gills.  They  begin  at  the  palpi 
and  go  round  to  the  muscle  on  the  concave  side. 
They  are  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

"  The  water  goes  to  the  convex  side  and  flows 
over  the  gills.  The  gills  take  the  air  from  the 
water.  The  air  freshens  the  blood.  The  food  is 
taken  from  the  water  by  the  little  hairs  on  the 
gills  and  is  rolled  into  balls  and  goes  to  1  lie  edge 
of  the  gills  and  then  goes  along  to  the  mouth. 

"  It  has  a  very  strong  muscle  in  the  middle  of 
the  shell.  It  is  joined  to  both  shells  and  holds 
them  together.  The  oyster  has  a  mantle  which 
is  to  cover  the  oyster  on  the  inside.  It  is  in  two 
parts." 

There  are  in  this,  the  only  Kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  America,  thirty  little  girls  and 
thirty-three  boys,  who,  with  their  friends,  have 
abundant  reason  for  gratitude  because  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  teaching  the  blind 
in  recent  years.  It  is  a  divine  ministration.  This 
Kindergarten  is  truly  what  some  one  has  called 
it,  "  a  branch  of  the  university  of  humanity," 
and  every  blind  child  within  its  walls,  speaking 
out  of  the  darkness,  gives  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  brought  this  institution  into  existence. 
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SATURDAY.    JANUARY    2,    1897. 


X-RAYS   FOR  THE    BLIND. 


Unsatisfactory  Results  of  Experi- 
ments. 


Much  Misinformation  Regarding  Experi- 
ments on  the  Blind,  Made  with  the  Roent- 
gen Rays  -Little  Hope  That  Sight  Can  Be 
Supplied  or  Restored  by  the  Rays,  Although 
They  May  Produce  "Shadows"  on  the 
Brains  of  Some  Subjects. 

I  the  X-rays  aid  the  blind?  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  often  asked  since  physi- 
cians and  others  began  to  experiment  with 
this    new    form    of    radiation,    and    a   large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  tried,  un- 
der   more    or    less    satisfactory    conditions, 
result    of    these   many    have    averred 
that  the  blind  may  be  made  to  perceive  the 
*fors»   of-  objects   which    intercept    the   rays, 
while  others  say  that  there  have  been  abso- 
lutely no  positive  results.     As  a  matter  of 
scientific    benefit,    It    seems    as    though    ex- 
perimentation should  be  continued   on  this 
line    with   a    wide    range   of    subjects,    and 
especially    with    children    who    have    been 
born  blind,  or  who  have  lost  their  sight  at 
v  earlv  age.     The  experiments  of  Edi- 
son   are    more    or    less    familiar,    although 
some  persons  still  conceive  that  the  "Wiz- 
is  able  to  make  the  blind  see.    ,But  he 
ucceeded  in  doing  this  in  no  case,  and 
no  experiments  have  been  in   the  slightest 
favorable  to   the  restoration  of  sight.     The 
onlv  benefit  that  has  been  accepted  as  pos- 
among    scientific    men,    is    that    that 
mav    come    if   sufficient   experiments    show 
that   the  cervical  tissue  is  affected  directly 
lie  rays.  . 

"Perhaps  the  exneriments  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wilkinson 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  are 
the  most  satisfactory  that  have  been  yet 
subjects  were  six  pupils  of  the 
institution  at  Berkeley,  selected  by 
the  principal,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  each  of  these 
pupils  differing  from  the  others  in  the  cause 
of  defective  vision  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
Viau  Some  are  totally  blind,  others 

rception,"   that  is,  the  ability 
to  tell  light   from  darkness,  still  others  are 
to  see  the  forms  of  objects  in  a  strong 

light. 

Before    the   children    were    placed    before 
tube  they  were  examined  as  to 
visual  powor  by  Dr.   W.   E.   Hopkins, 
it  of  the   Children's  Hospital,    and    by 
Dr.  Philip  Mills  Jones,  director  of  the  X-ray 
laboratory  at  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium.    The 
Iflc  examination  showed  that  three  of 
Iren    have    atrophy    of    the    optic 
suit  varying  from  total  blindness 
llty  to  read  letters  an  Inch  square  at  a 
of  eighteen  Indies;  one  child  who 
st  perception  of  light  is  blind 
because    the    fore    parts   of    the    eyes    were 
blown  away   by  an  explosion   of   dynamite, 
-miction   of  anterior   portion   of 
I  both   eyes,    presumably    no   injury    to    optic 
'  as  the  doctors  say.     One  child  has  a 
catara.c  t  in  each  eye  and  has  slight  percep- 
tion  of   light.      In    this    case    probably    the 
Is    also    involved.      The    sixth 
:>llnd    when    an    infant    from    the 
ravaging  work  of  a  micro-organism,  caus- 
ing  the  disease  known  as  ophthalmia   neo- 
natorum,    preventable     and     curable    when 
I   promptly   upon   development  of   the 
-e,  but  causing  hopeless  blindness  when 
not  receiving  this  early  treatment. 

Here  were  six  representative  cases  of 
blindness  or  defective  vision.  The  case  of 
cataract  offered  the  most  promising  subject 
to  the  investigator,  for  a  cataract  Is  an 
obstruction  in  front  of  the  retina.  It  shuts 
off  vision  just  as  a  cloth  in  the  lens  of  a 
camera  would  shut  out  the  light  from  reach- 
ing a  sensitive  plate  behind  the  lens.  Every 
experiment  suggested  In  the  reports  of  Edi- 
son communicated  by  telegraph,  every  ex- 
periment suggested  In  the  recent  tests  of 
Dr.  Q.  Waverly  Clark,  was  tried,  but  in 
every  one  of  the  six  cases  without  result. 
The  X-rays  did  not  assist  the  vision  in  the 
slightest  deRi 


eriments  made  in  this  city  go 
'  show  that  it  is  possible  for  one  totally 
blind  to  perceive  objects  by  means  of  the 
X-rays  acting  directly  upon  the  brain.  The 
experiments  wers  made  upon  Dr.  James  R. 
Cocke,  and,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to 
discredit  these  experiments  upon  the  ground 
that  Dr.  Cocke  was  not  totally  blind,  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  able  to  see,  does  not 
affect  the  result  of  these  experiments,  for 
they  were  made  under  conditions  where  or- 
dinary vision  would  have  been  of  no  assist- 
ance in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  derived  from  the  experiments 
Is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  general  rule, 
Dr.  Cocke  Is  able  to  perceive  geometrical 
shapes  by  means  of  the  X-rays,  unaided  by 
ordinary  vision.  Oculists  and  X-ray  experts 
differ  in  regard  to  the  finality  of  these  ex- 
periments rrade  upon  Dr.  Cocke.  One  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  city  holds  the  view 
that  Dr.  Cocke's  other  faculties  are  so  well 
developed  that  what  he  perceived  by  means 
of  the  X-rays  might  not  be  observable  to 
another  totally  blind  person.  He  thinks  the 
experiments  should  be  continued  with  other 
subjects,  especially  with  the  young,  such  as 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. If  these  subjects  could  distinguish 
shapes  and  figures  by  means  of  the  X-ray,  a 
conclusion  would  at  once  be  reached  which 
would  be  of  value  to  science  and  possibly  of 
practical  aid  to  the  blind. 

Frederick  F.  Strong  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  writes  to  the  Tran- 
script that  In  a  communication  questioning 
the  value  of  the  experiments,  on  the  ground 
that  Dr.  Cocke  waa  only  partially  blind,  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  made 
a  mistake  and  also  misconceives  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  experiments  in  question. 
Mr.  Strong  writes: 

The  experiments  have  been  conducted  from 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  with  no  idea 
that  they  might  lead  to  practical  results.  Din- 
ing the  entire  series  every  precaution  lias  been 
taken  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions  and  tlio 
facts  have  been  determined  with  absolute 
scientific  accuracy.  The  important  point  in  the 
experiments  consists tn  the  fact  that  the  X-ray 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  of 
the  subject,  enabling  him  to  describo  the  shape 
of  objects  which  intercept  the  rays  when  held 
between  the  Crookes  tube  and  his  head. 

The  phenomenon  lias  nothing  in  common 
with  sight,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
vision  has  no  essential  hearing  upon  the  dis- 
covery except  that  a  blind  person  would  be 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  rays  than  ont>  who 
was  able  to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Cocke 
has  been  completely  blind  from  earliest  infan- 
cy, and  has  no  conception  of  visual  sensations. 
He  l:as  been  examined  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  experts  In  the  country,  and  the  records 
all  state  that  there  is  complete  absence  of 
vision.  Dr.  Cocke  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  undergo  examination  by  any  committee  of 
experts  that  may  be  selected  in  order  to  dispel 
the  assertion  that  he  possesses  or  ever  has  pos- 
ed the  sense  of  sight.  When  we.  began  the 
experiments  an  examination  of  his  eves  was 
made  (simply  for  scientific  accuracy)  and  a 
complete  opacity  of  the  cornea  was  s»en  by  all 
present.  This  fact  was  staled  In  Dr.  Williams's 
examination,  bur  was  for  some  reason  omittod 
from  the  report  which  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  to  the 
Transcript.  This  opacity  alone,  would  render 
vision  impossible,  and  it  is  diincnlt  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  withheld  from  the  published 
account. 

That  sight  plays  no  part  in  the  phenomena 
which  are  being  investigated  was  shown  con- 
clusively in  i-ome  of  our  recent  experiments. 
The  Crookes  tube  was  completely  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box  through  wliich  X-rays  could  easily 
nass,  but  which  absolutely  shut  oft  all  light. 
Dr.  Cocke  was  separated  from  the  tube  liv  a 
folding  screen  "lie  inch  thick  covered  with 
opaque  fabric.  No  fluorescope  or  other  form  of 
tungstate  screen  was  used.  In  order  to  see  the 
X-ray  such  a  screen  is  nusoufely  necessary. 
Dr.  Cocke,  however,  described  the  shape  of  ob- 
jects held  on  the  other  side  of  the  opaque  screen 
with  unvarying  accuracy. 

One  example  win  show  conclusively  that  it 
is  the  X-ray  and  no  other  form  of  force  that 
produces  the  impressions  on  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex of  tho  subject.  The  writer  nad  received 
from  the  oculist  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  which 
were  enclosed  in  a  leather  case,  wliich  was  in 
turn  enclosed  in  a  flat  wooden  box.  ><one  of 
the  others  present  bad  any  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  box,  yet  when  held  between 
Dr.  Cooke's  bead  and  the  excited  Crookes 
tube,  he  promptly  described  the  impression 
which  he  received  as  two  symmetrical  circles 
.  idc  by  side  and  separated  by  a  small  space. 
The  box,  leather  case  and  packing  wero  trans- 
parent tn  the.  \-vay,  the  glasses  alone  produ- 
cing an  impression.  The  experiments  will 
continued  and  some  interesting  results  are 
hoped  lor. 


MORE    BEQUESTS    BY  MR.  PIERCE. 

Several  of  His  Relatives  and  Employees 
Remembered  in  Codicils  of  the  Will. 


In  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  yesterday, 
Judge  Grant  allowed  the  will  of  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  whose  liberality  in  the  matter  of 
bequests  to  relatives,  friends  and  business 
associates,  was  marked  by  a  generosity  sel- 
dom known.  The  filing  of  the  will  for  pro- 
bate shows  that  this  spirit  of  giving  was 
carried  to  a  further  point  in  the  provisions 
of  several  codicils  to  the  will,  in  which  com- 
paratively minor  bequests  are  made.  The 
children  of  Otis  Pierce  are  given  the  sum  of 
$5000  and  a  like  amount  is  given  the  chil- 
dren of  William  Pierce,  of  Mason  Pierce,  of 
Catherine  Seeley  and  of  Anna  Morse.  D.  C. 
Lillie  of  North  Easton,  John  Lillle  and 
Mary  Lillle  receive  $0000  each,  as  do  Sarah 
Clapp,  Annie  Pierce,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Robinson 
and  Miss  .Lizzie  Estey.  Luke  McDermott, 
who,  for  thirty-five  years  has  had  charge  of 
the  Ponkapog  farm,  and  Nathaniel  Hum- 
phrey, who  is  the  oldest  man  connected  with 
the  chocolate  mill  at  Milton,  and  began  his 
business  life  with  Mr.  Pierce  there,  are  left 
a  legacy  of  $2000  each.  To  Bridget  Flana- 
gan, a  faithful  servant  for  many  years  at 
Ponkapog,  Mr.  Pierce  gave  an  annuity  of 
$500.  Mr.  Pierce  always  recognized  her 
care  of  the  domestic  arrangements  at  the 
farm,  and  her  great  interest  in  his  welfare 
and  that  of  any  guests  there.  Miss  Estey, 
who  is  a  Boston  school  teacher,  living  on 
Adams  street,  Dorchester,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  long-time  friend  of  Mr.  Pierce. 

In  one  of  the  four  codicils  a  bequest  of 
$20,000,  made  in  the  will  to  S.  B.  Hopkins  an 
employee  at  Mr.  Pierce's  office,  is  revoked 
because  of  his  having  left  this  employment. 
In  another  codicil  additional  amounts  were 
given  to  each  of  the  children  of  Edward  L. 
Pierce,  by  which  they  receive  $150,000  in- 
stead of  $100,000,  as  originally  decreed.  In 
the  same  way  the  bequests  in  favor  of  Tal- 
bot B.  Aldrich  and  Charles  F.  Aldrich'are 
increased  from  an  original  $40,000  to  $100,000 
each.  With  the  exception  of  the  legacy  of 
$300,000  to  the  brother,  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
and  of  $150,000  apiece  to  his  eight  children, 
no  legacies  are  to  be  paid  until  three  years 
have  passsed,  giving  time  to  dispose  of 
such  property  as  the  executors  may  deem 
best  to  sell,  so  that  the  business  associates, 
who  were  left  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  each, 
and  public  institutions  which  were  given 
from  $5000  up  to  $50,000  each,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  benefit'  of  their  legacies  until  the 
expiration  of  the  limit  provided  for  in  the 
codicil. 


M. 


The  funeral  of  Hon.  Augustus  D.  Manson 
of  Bangor,  who  died  at  Young's  Hotel,  Bos- 
ton, last  Monday,  took  place  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  Bangor  Public  Library  will  re- 
ceive $10,000  for  a  building  and  also  Mr. 
Manson's  private  library;  the  Children's 
Home  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  of 
this  city,  $5000  each;  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  for  the  kinder- 
garten department,  $5000;  the  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  persons  of  the  negro  and 
Indian  races  at  Hampton,  Va.,  $5000. 


TRUST  FUND  OF  NEARLY  $430,000. 

Decree  Confirming  Scheme  of  Trustees 

of  Will  of  the  Late  Mrs  Ann  White 

Vose— Various  Associations  Benefited. 

Judge   Barker,    in    the   supreme   court 

today,   entered  a  decree  in   the  case  of 

Francis   C.   Welch,   trustee,  vs  attorney 

general  et  al,  confirming  a  scheme  of  Mr 

Welch  and  Hon  George  White,  trustees 

of  Die  late  Mrs  Ann  White  Vose,  for  the 

application   of   a    trust    fund   of   $387,966, 

held  under  her  will,  among  local  public 

charities,  principally  hospitals. 

The  fund  has  been  held  by  the  trustees 
In  accordance  with  her  will,  during  the 
life  of  her  daughter,  airs  Ann  White 
Dickinson,  whose  death  occurred  re- 
cently.   Upon  her  daughter's  death,  her 


/,  /oh 


will  provided  that  the  fund  should  go  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  clothed  her 
trustees  with  discretionary  power  in  the 
application  of  the  fund. 

It  is  in  the  execution  of  their  powers 
that  the  trustees  brought  this  suit  into 
court,  asking  that  their  scheme  be  con- 
firmed. No  objection  whatever  was  made 
to  it,  and  the  court  this  morning  ap- 
proved it. 

The  Boston  city  hospital*  the  Massa- 
chusetts homeopathic  hospital  and  the 
Children's  hospital  are  each  to  be  given 
a  considerable  sum  by  the  trustees  up- 
on the  condition  that  they  each  erect 
with  the  money  a  permanent  building, 
to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  Vose 
or  Ann  "White  Vose.  The  amount  which 
is  to  be  given  each  of  these  hospitals 
to  be  limited  by  the  trustees  in  their 
judgment,  having  regard  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  money  at  their  command, 
the  other  objects  of  the  will  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  buildings. 
The  lying-in  hospital  is  to  be  given 
I  $15,000. 

The    surplus    remaining,    the    trustees 
are    to    apply    t0    the    following   institu- 
tions   in    the    parts    set    against    their 
names:     Massachusetts    general    hospi- 
tal 30  parts,  McLean  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane 30,  home  for  Aged  Women  30,  home 
for    Aged   Men   30,    mission  to  the   Chil- 
dren   of   the   Destitute   28,   managers    of 
Boston    port   and    seamen's    aid    society 
10  'Massachusetts  institute  of  Technolo- 
|  gv  25,   Boston  asylum   and   farm   school 
'  15    Industrial  aid  society  for  prevention 
o*  pauperism   10,    Benevolent    fraternity 
'  of  churches  10,  Boston  female  asylum  15, 
I  New   England   hospital   for   women   ami 
1  children  25,  Perkins  institution  and  Mas- 
i  sachusetts      school      for    the      blind    10, 
Qwvnne    temporary    home    for    children 
10    Barnard  memorial  10,   Boston  provi- 
dent   association    10.    Boston    children's 
friend  society  20,  museum  of  Fine  Arts 
25,  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  union 
|  lo'     Massachusetts     charitable    eye     and 
•  ear  Infirmary  15,   Massachusetts  society 
th<^    prevention    of    cruelty    to    ani- 
I  mals  10,  and  the  home  for  Aged  Colored 
Woman  5. 


§jast0tr  $tailj}  (felaht. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  7,  1897. 


HOLD  HIS  MEMORY  BEAR. 


Hon  Augustus  D.  Manson's 
Loss  Regretted  by  All. 


Funeral  Services  field  Yesterday  in 
Bangor  Unitarian  Church. 

"Will  Made  Public,  Showins:  Many  Very 
Generous  Bequests. 


BANGOR,  Me,  Jan  6— The  funeral 
services  over  the  remains  of  Hon  Au- 
gustus D.  Manson,  who  died  so  sudden- 
ly at  his  apartments  at  Young's  In  Bos- 
ton Monday,  were  held  here  this  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  in  the  Unitarian 
church.  The  attendance  of  business  men 
and  old  friends  of  the  deceased  was 
very  large.  Rev  Seth  C.  Beach,  pastor 
&f  the  church,  conducted  the  services. 
He  payed  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  de- 
ceased.  Among  other  things  he  said: 

"I  can  believe  it  true  when  I  am  told 
by  his  former  partner  in  business  that 
during  the  17  years  in  which  they  were 
associated  there  never  was  a  cloud  of 
difference  or  misunderstanding  between 
them.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  at  one 
time  he  held  public  office  in  the  city  and 
in  the  state.  One  can  feel  sure  that  it 
was  a  case  where  the  office  sought  the 
man,  and  where  the  man  honored  and 
ennobled  the  position.  He  delighted  to 
epeak  of  hla  youthful  relations  with  the 
early  abolitionists,  and  his  early  admi- 
ration of  Mr  Emerson  and  dlscipleship 
to  that  master,  and  of  his  connection 
with  a  certain  course  of  liberal  or  per- 
haps radical  lectures  which  introduced 
Kmerson,  Parker  and  Phillips  to  this 
community.  He  never  outgrew  the  use- 
fulness of  thought  and  feeling  which 
led  him  to  take  sides  with  these  reno- 
vators of  the  world.  It  is  well  for  the 
city  to  have  had  such  a  man  in  its 
midst  and  among  its  leading  citizens 
for  50  years,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the 
possession  of  such  a  memorv." 


/ 


The  body  lay  in  a  black  coffin  at  the  1 
head    of   the  church,    under   the  pulpit.  | 
It  was  covered  with  flowers.    The  front  J 
of    the    church   was    simply   but   beauti-  ! 
fully    decorated    with    greens.    At    the  • 
close  of  the  funeral  ceremony  the  coffin 
was  borne  from  the  church,  escorted  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  Hon  Joseph  P. 
Brow,    Gen   Charles   W.    Roberts,    J.    P. 
Greeley,   I...   J.    Morse,   Charles   V.   Lord 
and   J.   G.    Clark.    The   church   bell   was 
tolled  while  the  cortege  passed   through 
thi  streets  of  the  town.    The  body  was 
interred  at  Mt  Hope  cemetery. 

The  will  of  Mr  Manson  was  made  pub- 
lic today.  His  public  bequests  are  quite 
as  generous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  estate  as  have  been  made  here  for 
many  years.  He  left  the  Bangor  chil- 
dren's home  and  the  Bangor  home  for 
aged  women  $5000  each.  To  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston 
he  gave  $5000,  with  the  special  desire 
that  the  sum  may  be  applied  to  the  kin- 
dergarten department.  The  Hampton, 
Va,  institute  o-as  given  $5000.  To  the  Mt 
Hope  cemetery  corporation  of  Bangor 
he  left  $1000  on  condition  that  his  last 
resting  place  should  be  perpetually  kept 
In  respectable  condition. 

The  most  important  bequest,  so  far 
as  Bangor  is  concerned,  was  $10,000 
which,  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
will,  "must  be  appropriated  exclusively, 
In  connection  with  sums  received  from 
other  sources,  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  city  of  Bangor,  aforesaid,  to 
contain  the  Bangor  public  library,  and  | 
also  rooms  wherein  can  properly  be  con-  i 
tained  works  of  art  and  historical  and 
antiquarian  collections,  it  being  my  hope 
and  desire  that  such  a  building  shall  be- 
come the  centar  of  education,  literature 
and  art  for  the  city  of  Bangor  for  all  , 
time."  Mr  Manson  also  left  his  entire 
private  library,  which  is  quite  valuable, 
to  the  Bangor  public  library. 

To  his  brother,  Otis  L.  Manson  of 
Worcester;  his  half  sisters,  Martha 
Chandler  of  San  Francisco,  Maria  E. 
Stearns,  Eveline  Smith  and  Helen  Hes- 
eltine  wife  of  John  Heseltine,  and  his 
half  brother.  Fred  K.  Manson,  all  of 
Waltham,  Mass,  he  left  $15,000  each.  To 
his  nenhews,  Charles  Manson,  now  or 
formerly  of  Lawrence,  and  Frederick  A. 
Manson  of  Attleboro,  $7500  each.  To  two 
nieces,  Lily  Fuller  of  Boston  and  Sarah 
Dtfnbar  of  New  York,  and  his  nephew. 
George  Millet  of  Waltham,  S5009  each. 
To  KeV  George  J.  Sanger  of  Essex,  for- 
merly of  Danvors,  half  brother  of  his 
mother',  he  gave  $5000.  He  also  left  Jo- 
hanna Rice  of  Ashland,  Mass,  his 
mother's  half  sister,  and  Mrs  James  H. 
Vose  of  Washington,  D  C,  his  wife's 
Sister,  $5000  each. 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  which  it  is 
believed  will  reach  a  very  handsome 
figure,  is  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
legatees  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  respective  legacies  Franklin  A. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Maine  Cent-a.1, 
*md  his  law  partner,  Charles  F.  Wood- 
ard,  are  named  as  trustees  of  the  estate 
and  directed  to  give  no  bond.  The  will 
was  drawn  Oct  29.  1892,  in  Bangor.  It 
will  be  probated  here  without  delay. 
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THURSDAY,  JAN.  21,   1897. 


APPEAL  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

Chance  for  the  Generous  to  Help  the  Perkins 
Institution. 
An  appeal  for  funds  has  been  put  in 
circulation  by  Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 

Boston. 

While  Mr.  Anagnos  admits  that  the 
subscriptions  have  been  good  and  they 
have  not  felt  the  depression  of  hard 
times,  he  hopes  to  put  the  institution  on 
a  firmer  financial  basis  for  the  future. 
"These  stricken  lambs  of  the  human 
flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty  and 
reared  in  the  lap  of  misery,"  he  adds, 
and  because  of  this  he  appeals  to  all  In- 
terested in  the  helpless  blind  children  to 
send  their  donations  to  him  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

Never  were  the  applications  for  admit- 
tance more  numerous  than  in  late  years, 
and  loss  of  sight,  backed  up  by  ill  health 
teems  to  be  one  of  the  crying  evils  ot 
thftfrnes,  and  lest  his  efforts  to  secure 
means  for  The  education  and  support  of 
his  mtle  sightless  friends  may  seem  too 
persistent,  but  he  is  unable  to  rebist 
their  affecting  entreaties. _ 


FRIDAY,  JAN.  22,  1897. 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Earnest  Appeal  in    Behalf  of   "Stricken 

Lambs  Born  in  Poverty  and  Reared  in 

Lao  of  Misery." 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  charity  known  as  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind,  which  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  annual  subscriptions. 

This  charity  has  a  good  many  friends  \ 
who  show  an  active  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare.    The  amount   of  yearly   subscrip- 
tions for  current  expenses  has  been  in- 
creased from  $5129  in  1895  to  $6260  in  18%. 

"But  in  order,"  says  the  appeal,  "that 
the  blessed  ministrations  of  the  infant 
institution  may  go  on  in  their  integrity 
without  detriment  or  hindrance  until  a 
solid  financial  foundation  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment fund,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
yearly  contributors  is  indispensable.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  escape  from  our  per- 
plexities and  "no  assurance  of  steady 
progress  without  it.  Hence  we  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  again  for  further  assist- 
ance, for  the  continuance  of  the  old 
subscribers  and  for  the  enlistment  of 
new  ones. 

"Our  plea  is  earnestly  addressed  to  all 
benevolent  and  tender-hearted  persons, 
but  It  Is  directed  with  especial  emphasis 
to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons 
and  daughters  not  only  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  faculties,  but  roll  in 
affluence  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages, 
comforts  and  pleasures  which  opulence 
can  secure  for  them.  Their  lives  are  so 
ordered  that  their  every  conceivable 
physical  want  is  instantly  supplied  to 
the  full.  The  case  of  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  gener- 
osity, is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
all  others. 

"These  stricken  lambs  of  the  human 
flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty  and 
reared  in  the  lap  of  misery.  For  them 
light,  the  offspring  of  heaven,  is  extinct, 
and  they  live  in  a  ceaseless  night  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  No  human 
power  can  restore  to  their  eyes  the 
power  of  vision.  They  are  enveloped  by 
sullen  clouds  and  ever-during  darkness, 
which  'cut  them  off  from  the  cheering 
ways  of  men.'  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  they  are  neglected,  unkempt,  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to  ac- 
tivity and  ignorant  even  of  the  simplest 
things  that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of 
their  arms.  If  left  to  their  fate  they 
are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idleness 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to 
an  intellectual  blight,  which  often  ap- 
proaches imbecility." 

The  appeal  is  signe/1  by  Michael  Anag- 
nos, and  he  hopes  tjFat  such  a  warm  in- 
terest will  be  taken  in  the  cause  of  thr 
little  blind  children,  as  will  be  worthy 
of  the  descendants  of  the  kind-hearted 
and  liberal  men  and  women,  who  made 
Massachusetts  renowned  all  over  the 
world  for  her  philanthropy  and  generos- 
ity. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    23,    1897. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

We  call  especial  attention  today  to  the 
stirring  appeal  of  Mr.  Anagnos  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  work  which 
has  long  been  almost  personal  in  its  near- 
ness of  appeal  to  people  in  Boston,  in.  the 
"City  of  Kind  Hearts,"  and  the  enlarging 
need3  of  the  school  should  meet  enlarged 
provision.  The  fact  that  the  blind  little 
children  are  directly  dependent  upon  every 
father  and  mother  of  seeing  children  must 
touch  sympathies  and  purses  with  especial 
force  at  this  time.  The  appeal  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  addressed  "To  the  Friends  of 
the  Little  Blind  Children"  on  the  subject  of 
their  dependence  upon  annual  subscriptions. 
The  director  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  says: 

"During  the  past  year  the  proofs  of  the 
active  interest  which  the  community  at 
large  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  little 
sightless  children  have  been  numerous  and 
very   gratifying.     None   of   our   appeals   for 
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aid  has  failed  to  receive  a  generous  re- 
sponse; the  list  of  the  regular  contributors 
to  our  funds,  instead  of  being-  shortened  on 
account  of  the  financial  depression  through 
which  the  country  has  lately  passed,  has 
been  lengthened,  while  the  forces  of  the 
promoters  of  our  cause  have  made  notable 
gains.  On  every  aide  we  have  heard  ex- 
pressions of  cordial  sympathy  with  our 
work,  urging  us  to  press  forward,  and  sub-' 
stantiai  gifts,  accompanied  by  joyful  mes- 
sages of  encouragement,  have  gladdened 
our  hearts.  The  amount  of  yearly  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  has  been  In- 
creased from  $5129  in  1895  to  $0260.79  in 
1806. 

"As  we  look  at  the  long  list  of  the  regular  ' 
contributors,   which   Is   published  "in   full   in 
the  annual  repcrt,  our  joy  and  our  feelings 
of  gratitude  are  too  deep  for  utterance. 

"But  until  a  solid  financial  founda- 
tion has  been  secured  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  endowment  fund,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  yearly  con- 
tributors is  indispensable.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  again  for  further  assistance,  > 
for  the  continuance  of  the  old  subscribers  I 
and  for  the  enlistment  of  new  ones.  Our 
plea  is  earnestly  addressed  to  all  benevolent 
and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  is  direct- 
ed with  especial  emphasis  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters 
not  only  are  in  full  possession  of  their  fac- 
ulties, but  in  affluence  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
,  comforts  and  pleasures  which  opu- 
lence can  secure  for  them.  Their  lives  are 
so  ordered  that  their  every  conceivable  phys- 
ical want  is  instantly  supplied  to  the  f&ll. 
The  case  of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  for 
whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  others. 

"These  stricken  iambs  of  the  human  flock 
are  generally  born  in  poverty  and  reared  in 
the  lap  of  miswy.  For  them  light,  the  'off- 
spring of  heaven,'  is  extinct,  and  they  live 
in  a  ceaseless  night  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  No  human  power  can  restore  to 
their  eyes  the  power  of  vision.  They  are 
enveloped  by  sullen  clouds  and  ever-during 
darkness,  which  'cut  tliem  off  from  the 
cheering  ways  of  men.'  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  they  are  neglected,  unkempt,  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to  activity, 
and  ignorant  even  of  the  simplest  things 
that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of  their  arms.  If 
left  to  their  fate,  they  are  sure  to  degener- 
ate through  idleness  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
falling  victims  to  an  intellectual  blight, 
which  often  approaches  imbecility.  They 
are  in  absolute  need  of  your  most  cordial 
aid  and  of  such  advantages  for  merftal  and 
moral  development  as  you  are  ampl^  able 
to  bestow  upon  them.  From  the  depth  of 
their  grievous  affliction,  the  effects  of  whip}* 
are  sadly  stamped  on  their  pale  and  wan 
faces,  they  plead  touchingly  with  you  their 
claim  to  your  active  sympathy  and  generoua 
help  and  their  birthright  to  a  sound  and 
broad  education,  which  alone  can  save  them 
from  sinking  into  the  pit  of  pauperism  and 
distress  and  from  being  doomed  to  drag  out 
their  doleful  existence  among  the  hopeless 
wrecks  of  mankind  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
dregs  of  society.  Vhey  cry  mournfully  unto 
you  begging  you  to  deliver  them  from  the 
perils  of  their  environment  and  from  the 
bonds  of  their  misfortune.  Can  it  be  that 
their  plaintive  voice  will  fall  to  touch  a 
responsive  chord  in  your  hearts? 

"I  am  aware  that  In  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  my  little  sightless 
friends  with  unremitting  fervor  and  in  striv- 
ing to  obtain  sufficient  means  for  their  care 
and  training  and  for  the  mitigation  of  some 
of  the  effects  of  their  sore  infirmity,  I  may 
appear  too  persistent  in  my  efforts  and  in- 
clined to  press  forward  with  too  mucin 
eagerness  and  even  with  Importunity;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  silent  or  to 
be  indifferent  to  their  affecting  entreaties. 
In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity  I  beg  of 
you,  dear  friends,  to  heed  the  plea  of 
these  hapless  children  and  to  spread  over 
them  the  mantle  of  your  benevolence. 
When  you  look  with  delight  at  your  own 
lovely  darlings  and  study  how  to  enlarge 
their  happiness  and  to  vary  their  amuse- 
ments, do  not  fail  to  listen  to  the  prayers 
ct  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  who  live  and 
move  in  total  darkness  and  who  have  none 
of  the  joy3  that  make  your  own  home  so 
cheery,  so  bright,  so  attractive  and  so  glad. 
May  we  hepe  that,  instead  of  throwing 
away  this  plea  unnoticed,  you  will  peruse  it 
patiently  and  that  you  will  take  such  a 
i  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little  blind 
children  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  kind-hearted  and  liberal- 
minded  men  and  women  who  made  Massa- 
chusetts renowned  all  over  the  world  for 
her  philanthropy  and  proverbial  gener- 
osity." 


I  WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    27,    1897. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATION  FOR  BLIND. 


Now  Can  Be  Obtained  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  —  Annual  Report  of  Tnat 
School  and  the  Kindergarten  at> 
Jamaica   Plain. 

Blind  children  and  young  people  can  nowi 
obtain  preparation  for  college  in  their  own 
schools,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston.  The  report  says:  "The  plan 
of  study  as  now  adjusted  is  broad  and 
many-sided.  Beginning  in  the  kindergarten, 
it  advances  through  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades,  and  terminates  in  a  post- 
graduate course,  which,  when  completed, 
brings  our  students  to  the  gates  of  the  best 
American  colleges  and  universities  and  en- 
ables them  to  gain  admission  thereto  with- 
out further  preparation."  Recent  additions 
from  the  purchase  of  the  Bradford  estate, 
adjoining  the  institution,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  new  post-graduate  course 
for  girls,  similar  to  that  for  boys.  The 
printing  office  needs  to  be  enlarged. 

Director  Anagnos  says:  "The  results  ob- 
tained from  the  work  of  our  gymnasium  are 
manifest  in  the  health,  the  appearance,  the 
erect  carriage,  the  easy  movements,  the 
mental  elasticity  and  the  manners  and 
morals  of  our  pupils,  and  bear  ample  tes- 
timony both  to  the  efficiency  and  benefi- 
cence of  our  system  of  bodily  training  and 
to  the  ability  and  exemplary  devotion  of 
the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  it,  and  to 
whose  unremitting  efforts  and  wise  enthu- 
siasm its  success  is  wholly  due." 

In  regard  ro  the  use  of  tools  he  says: 
"Science  shows  that  the  muscular  move- 
ments involved  in.  the  handling  of  tools  are 
of  great  educational  import  as  long  as  they 
are  made  by  nerve  energy,  which  comes 
from  the  brain,  but  they  cease  to  have  any 
siich  value  when  they  become  automatic 
through  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord."  He  adds  that  the  sloyd  system  is 
thus  far  the  only  one  which  approaches  a 
fulfilment  of  those  requirements,  and  char- 
acterizes the  recent  exhibit  at  Chicago  of 
results  of  manual  work  by  the  blind  as  a 
matter  of  show,  pure  and  simple,  without 
indication  of  scientific  principles. 

The  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  says  that  funds  for 
an  extension  of  the  present  quarters  are 
imperative,  fcf  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is 
to  be  maintained. 


Xtaffton  flmBsraw 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    28,    1897. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered unless  money  be  immediately  provided 
for  necessary  extension  of  the  work  in  several 

directions.    This  school  is  doing   the  noblest 

t 

possible  work  in  its  contributionto  psychologi 
cal  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  its  more  direct, 
human  and  appealing  daily  task  of  caring  for 
and  teaching  little  blind  children,  who  would 
otherwise  grow  up  destitute  of  the  light  which 
the  kindergarten  brings  into  their  lives. 
Fathers  and  mothers  and  all  persons  pitiful  of 
little  ones  who  cannot  see  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  aid  in  making  less  anxious  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  to 
whom  annual  subscriptions  and  cheques  from 
new  friends  of  the  work  should  be  addre&sod, 
at  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Townsend,  late 
of  Brookline,   contains  the  following  public  i 
bequests:     Free    Will     Baptist     Church    of  j 
Acton,  Me.,  $2000;  the  Consumptives'  Home,  \ 
Boston  Plighlands,  $1000;  the  Home  forXit-  i 
tie     Wanderers,     Boston,     $1000;     the     Old 
Ladles'    Home    in    Boston,    $1000,    and    the 
blind  asylum  in  South  Boston,  $1000. 
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BOSTON,  JAN.  31,  1897. 


The  Children  at  the  Dog   Show. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  visit  of  the 
children   from  the  Perkins  Institution   for   the 
Blind  has  oeen  one  of  the  pleasant  features  at 
the  Boston  Dog  Show,  as  it  will  be  this  year. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  keen  de- 
light of  these  unfortunate  little  ones  on  being 
led  about  among  the  baying  and  yelping   ani- 
mals  could   not   fail   to   have   been  deeply   im- 
i  pressed.     The  fact  is  a  dog  is  always  a  prime 
|  favorite  with  a  child,  and  the  show  committee, 
forcibly  realizing  this  fact,  has  this  year  made 
an  effort  to  cater  more  than  ever  to  the  chil- 
dren  who   visit   the   show.     An   unusually   fine 
troupe   of    trained    dogs    has    been   engaged   to 
give  dally  performances,   but  this  feature  will 
certainly   hold  the  attention  of  the  older  peo- 
ple as  well,  for  it  is  not  a  common   thing   to 
see  a  dozen  dogs  as  large  as  Great  Danes  do- 
ing  tricks.     This    feature   will   be    more    on    a 
plane    with    the    celebrated    troupe    of    trained 
horses    than    a    mere    dog    circus.     But    every 
child  visiting  the  show  will  certainly  want  one 
of  the  tasteful  souvenir  pins  of  the  club,  with 
its  excellent  portrait  of  the  famous  old  blood- 
hound, Sir  Simon  de  Sudbury,  one  of  the  most 
noted  dogs  in  the  show.     There  will   be  many 
other    features   in    the    show   which   will    espe- 
cially interest   the   children,   but  to   enumerate 
them    here    would    be    to    destroy    half    of    the 
pleasure  of  the  visit  which  comes  through  an- 
ticipation. 
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Opp.  Railroad  Station,    Bartlett     Square, 
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A  MOST  WORTHY  APPEAL. 


Por  Aid  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind— Dependence  Upon  the  Public  of 
These  Unfortunate  Wards. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,   at 
the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  Sts.,  in 
the  Hyde  Square  section    of  Jamaica 
Plain,  naturally  has  a  large  interest  for 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  city.    The 
noble  work  that  it  is  doing  for  sightless 
children  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
all.    The  need  of  funds  as  well  as  the 
marvelous  work  of  the  institution,  has 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  circular  is- 
sued "by    Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director, 
a  portion  of  which  the  News  reprints : 
Subscriptions  Still  Needed. 
During  the  past  year  the  proofs  of  the 
active  interest  which  the  community  at 
large  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
little  sightless  children   have  been   nu- 
merous and  very  gratifying.    None  of 
our  appeals  for  aid  have  failed  to  receive 
a  generous  response;  the  list  of  the  ieg- 
ular  contributors  to  our  funds,  instead  of 
being  shortened  on  account  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  lately  passed,  has  been  length- 
ened, while  the  forces  of  the  promoters 
of  our  cause  have  made  notable  gains. 
The  amount  of  yearly  subscriptions  for 
current  expenses     has  been     increased 
from  $5129  in  1895  to  $6260  79  in  1896. 

As  we  look  at  the  long  list  of  the  regu- 
lar contributors,  which  is  published  in 
full  in  the  annual  report,  our  joy  and 
our  feelings  of  gratitude  are  too  deep 
for  utterance. 

But  until  a  solid  financial  foundation 
has  been  secured  by  the  completion  of 
the  endowment  fund,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  yearly  contributors  is  indis- 
pensable. We  are  compelled  to  ask 
again  for  further  assistance,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  subscribers  and  for 
the  enlistment  of  new  ones.  Our  plea 
is  earnestly  addressed  to  all  benevolent 
and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  is 
directed  with  especial  emphasis  to  you, 
fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  not  only  are  in  full  possession 
of  their  faculties,  but  in  affluence  enjoy 
all  the  advantages,  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures which  opulence  can  secure  for 
them. 

A  Fearful  Affliction. 

These  stricken  lambs  of   the  human 
flock  are  generally  born  in  poverty   and 
reared   in  the  lap  of   misery.     For  them 
light,  the  "offspring  of  heaven,"  is  ex- 
tinct, and  thev  live  in  a  ceaseless  night 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    No  hu- 
man power  can  restore  to  their  eyes  the 
power   of   vision.     They   are  enveloped 
I  by  sullen  clouds  and  ever-during  dark- 
ness, which  "cut  them  off  from  the  cheer- 
ing ways  of  men."     In  a  large  number 
of  cases   they  are  neglected,  unkempt, 
weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  averse  to 
activity,  and  ignorant  even  of   the  simK-f 
lest  things  that  lie  beyond  the  radius  of 
their  arms.    If   left  to  their  fate,  they 
are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idleness 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims   to 
an  intellectual  blight,  which  often  ap- 
proaches imbecility.    They  are  in  abso- 
lute need  of  your  most  cordial  aid  and 
of  such  advantages  for  mental  and  moral 
development   as    you   are    amply    able 
to  bestow   upon   them;     a     sound    and 
broad     education    which      alone     can 
save  them  from  sinking  into  the  pit  of 
pauperism  and  distress  and  from  being 


doomed  to  drag  out  their  doleful  exist- 
ence among  the  hopeless  wrecks  of  man- 
kind or  in  the  midst  of  the  dregs  of 
society.  The  office  of  Mr.  Anagos,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  institution,  is  at  37 
Avon  PI.,  Boston. 


The  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Kindergarten  of  the  Blind,  which  Mr. 
Anagnos,  its  director,  has  just  issued, 
will  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  charitably  inclined,  not  only  here- 
abouts, but  wherever  the  letter  is  sent. 
So  very  apparent  is  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  noble  work  which  the  institution 
is  doing  that  no  urgent  solicitation  is,  or 
should  be,  required,  but  simply  the  state- 
ment of  its  needs  and  of  what  is  yearly 
accomplished  in  useful  training  and  ele- 
mentary education  for  one  of,  if  not 
•quite,  the  most  pitiably  afflicted  classes 
of  the  disabled.  Portions  of  this  appeal 
appear  in  the  News  today. 
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THE     PERKINS     INSTITUTION    AND     MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

By  Samuel  Eliot. 


HE  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  has  been 
written  in  its  reports,  in 
the  biography  of  its 
ft  first  superintendent,  in 
sketches  of  its  more 
especially  interesting  pupils,  and  in 
other  printed  material.  All  this 
can  be  brought  together,  and  the 
chief  points  in  it  can  be  touched  upon 
once  more.  But  the  larger  and  the 
deeper  history  may  still  remain  un- 
written. When  we  would  recall  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  school  for  ordi- 
nary pupils,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty, though  much  must  be  left  to 
the  sensitiveness  or  the  imagination 
of  the  inquirer.  But  a  school  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
imagination,  or  by  a  sensitive  concep- 
tion of  those  whom  it  trains,  their 
condition  before  they  come  to  it, 
their  experience  in  it,  and  after  it, 
rather  than  by  mere  statistics,  mere 
dates,  or  names,  or  outward  me- 
morials of  any  kind.  In  this  spirit 
and  taking  for  granted  the  willing- 
ness of  our  readers  to  make  some 
effort  beyond  that  of  simply  reading, 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  our  charitable 
and  educational  institutions,  we  need 
not  despair  of  conveying  some  gen- 
eral idea  of  its  foundation  and  its 
subsequent  development. 

The  earliest  outspoken  proposal  of 
founding  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1826.  In  that 
year  a  young  physician  of  Boston  re- 
turned from  his  medical  studies  in 
Paris  resolved  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  the  blind  at  home  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  he  had  seen 
and  repeatedly  examined  abroad. 
Paris  had  for  about  forty  years  pos- 
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sessed  a  school  in  which  pupils  with- 
out sight  had  learned  almost,  and  in 
some  branches  quite,  as  much  as  those 
with  sight  in  the  schools,  and  at  last 
a  stranger  came  from  our  shores 
by  whom  the  value  of  the  Parisian 
institution  could  be  accepted,  and  its 
fitness  to  serve  as  a  model  for  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  similar  character 
could  be  apprehended.  If  such  in- 
struction could  succeed  in  France, 
there  seemed  no  possible  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  and  even 
more  successful  in  America.  Blind 
children  of  the  United  States  would 
not  turn  out  less  susceptible,  their 
neighbors  would  not  be  less  con- 
cerned for  them,  and  the  situation 
might  prove  more  favorable  among 
our  people  than  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
great  purpose,  a  great  hope,  greater 
than  can  be  measured  to-day,  unless 
the  Boston  of  that  time,  nay  more, 
the   country  of  that  time,   is   clearly 
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address  setting  forth  the  character  of 
the  books  required  by  the  blind,  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  particularly 
of  manual  training  to  be  employed  in 
their  behalf.  A  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  reported  within  ten  days, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the  Rep- 
resentatives' chamber  at  the  State 
House,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
enterprise;  and  after  another  address 
from  Dr.  Fisher,  and  commendatory 
remarks  from  several  others  a  strong 
committee  was  named  to  obtain  an 
act  of  incorporation,  which  passed  the 
legislature  without  debate,  establish- 
ing "The  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing blind  persons,"  dated  March  2, 
1829.  A  pamphlet  in  explanation  of 
the  scheme  and  calling  for  contribu- 
tions in  its  favor  was  immediately 
,  issued,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
the  Corporation  under  the  Act  met, 
framed  its  by-laws,  and  in  1830  chose 
its  first  officers,  Jonathan  Phillips, 
president,  and  John  D.  Fisher  at  the 
head  of  the  trustees.  Another  trus- 
tee   was    William    H.    Prescott,    not 


DR.    SAMUEL    G.    HOWE   IN    EARLY    MANHOOD. 

remembered.  Precedents  in  this  new 
direction  were  wanting,  benevolent 
enterprises  were  very  much  slower  in 
winning  support,  the  public  treasury 
was  very  much  less  easily  drawn 
upon,  while  all  available  resources 
were  already  strained,  or  thought  to 
be  so,  in  sustaining  existing  charities. 
The  young  physician  was  John  D. 
Fisher;  and  to  him,  if  to  any  one,  be- 
longs the  signal  distinction  of  having 
founded  this  school, — not  only  this, 
but  every  other  like  school  which  fol- 
lowed after  this,  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  idle  con- 
troversy when  the  first  handful  of 
blind  children  was  gathered  in  our 
country  to  receive  instruction,  but 
there  is  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Dr.  Fisher  was  the  first 
to  propose  such  a  step,  and  the  first 
also  to  lead  in  the  measures  essential 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  founder.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Boston  directory  of  1828  as  that 
of  a  physician  in  practice,  residing  in 
his  father's  house  in  Hayward  Place. 
By  that  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
interesting  some  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men in  his  plans;  and  early  in  1829  a 
meeting  was  called  to  take  action 
regarding  them.     He  then  made  an 
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then  the  historian  except  in  his 
studies,  but  an  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive man,  and  much  regarded  in 
Boston.  An  article  by  him  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the  North 
American  Reviezv  for  July,  1830,  was 
a  fresh  starting-point  for  the  institu- 
tion in  whose  interest  it  was  written. 
His  own  experience  of  partial  blind- 
ness attracted  his  personal  sympathy 
to  the  blind,  and  gave  him  clearer 
understanding  of  their  situation  than 


understand  its  limitations  and  sink 
beneath  the  growing  darkness  in 
which  they  would  feel  themselves 
wrapped  more  and  more.  Prescott's 
article  was  a  plea  for  a  more  cheerful 
view.  Fisher  probably  asked  him  to 
write  it,  and  supplied  him  with  much 
of  the  material  needed  for  it.  He 
wrote  calmly,  and  without  entering 
into  all  the  arguments  that  might 
have  been  employed.  But  he  gave 
his   readers   ample  reason   to   recon- 
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was  at  all  common.  Generally 
thought  incapable  to  a  great  degree 
of  really  effective  training,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  trained  to 
self-instruction  or  self-support,  they 
appeared  to  be  a  peculiarly  afflicted 
class,  shut  out  from  every  enjoyment 
which  sight  can  give,  and,  harder 
still,  from  every  exertion  to  which 
sight  was  considered  indispensable. 
The  more  they  were  taught,  it  was 
commonly  supposed,  the  graver  be- 
came their  lot,  for  they  would  better 


sider  any  unfavorable  opinions  they 
might  have  formed  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  or  the  possible  self-de- 
pendence of  the  blind.  He  was  just 
the  champion  they  needed,  making 
no  claim  to  be  their  leader,  but  prov- 
ing himself  their  friend;  and  if  one 
recalls  the  community  of  that  day, 
when  neighbor  knew  neighbor 
familiarly,  and  a  man  of  Prescott's 
social  position  exerted  strong  influ- 
ence among  his  acquaintance,  there 
is  no  need  of  saying  more  to  show 
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his  lot  with  it,  and  went  to  Paris  to 
study  there  and  elsewhere  the  work 
already  accomplished  for  the  blind  in 
Europe.  The  formal  record  of  this 
epoch  in  our  history  is  as  follows: 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

"  ist.  It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe 
that  he  is  to  become  from  this  date  Principal 
or  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  educa- 
tion of  blind  persons,  and  in  this  capacity  to 
perform  such  duties  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  the  interests  of  the  Asylum  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

"  2nd.  The  Trustees  on  their  part  agree  to 
pay  Dr.  Howe  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  or  at  that 
rate,  as  long  as  he  shall  continue  in  the  office 
of  Principal. 

"3rd.  The  first  duty  of  Dr.  Howe  will  be  to 
embark  for  Europe  in  order  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  Institutions,  to  procure  one,  or  at  most 
two,  instructed  blind  as  assistant  teachers ; 
also  the  necessary  apparatus.  He  is  empow- 
ered to  engage  such  persons  as  he  may  think 
qualified,  and  the  Trustees  bind  themselves 
to  fulfil  any  contracts  he  may  make  for  such 
purposes. 

"4th.  The  Trustees  agree  to  allow  Dr.  Howe 


COL.    THOMAS    H.    PERKINS. 

how  quickening  an  impulse  he  must 
have  given  to  a  cause  as  yet  but 
nominally  set  forth.  He  died  nearly 
thirty  years  later  amid  the  applause 
and  lamentation  of  many  nations,  but 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  recalled 
his  paper  in  the  North  American  as  a 
writing  of  his,  or  as  a  sign  of  his  char- 
acter, for  which,  as  well  as  for  his 
histories,  praise  and  tears  were  due. 
It  stands  out  still  as  a  striking  land- 
mark in  this  present  survey. 

No  writings,  however,  could  ac- 
complish what  was  to  be  done.  Ac- 
tion, and  very  resolute  and  able 
action,  alone  could  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  a  movement  so  original 
as  this  which  had  been  started.  Not 
the  least,  nay,  the  very  greatest,  of 
Dr.  Fisher's  services  was  the  enlist- 
ment of  another  young  physician  of 
Boston  in  his  undertaking.  This 
was  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  whose 
valiant  and  humane  labors  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  now  in  the 
field,  then  among  his  own  country- 
men from  whom  he  obtained  supplies 
for  his  adopted  people,  his  fellow- 
Bostonians  were  proudly  familiar. 
Another  sort  of  independence  was 
now  at  stake,  and  Dr.  Howe  cast  in 
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his  necessary  travelling  expenses  when  abroad 
on  their  service. 

"  5th.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed 

that  either  of  the  parties  may  put  an  end  to 

this  agreement  by  giving  to  the  other  party 

six  months  notice  —  but  in  no  other  manner. 

"  Samuel  G.  Howe." 

"Boston,  August  1 8th,   1831,  On  the  part 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Asylum 

for  the  Blind, 

"  Edward  Brooks, 
John  D.  Fisher, 
John  Homans." 

In  July,  1832,  Dr.  Howe  returned 


raised  letters  to  teach  them  to  read, 
some  geographical  maps,  and  the 
geometrical  diagrams  necessary  for 
instruction  in  mathematics.  He  had 
gummed  twine  upon  cardboard,  an 
enormous  labor,  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet." 

The  gathering  of  the  first  pupils  in 
the  summer  of  1832  determined  the 
trustees  of  1882  to  celebrate  their 
semi-centennial  at  that  time,  although 
they  might  have  fixed  upon  1829,  the 
date   of   incorporation,   or   1831,   the 
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home  with  a  teacher  from  the  Paris 
school  and  another  from  an  Edin- 
burgh school,  the  latter  to  assume  the 
manual  training  of  the  Boston  school. 
In  August  the  school  was  opened  in 
the  Pleasant  Street  house  of  Dr. 
Howe's  father,  with  six  pupils.  Writ- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  small  beginnings 
of  the  school,  an  early  visitor  says: 
"Here  in  the  simplest  surround- 
ings we  found  Dr.  Howe.  ...  He 
had  then  been  about  six  months 
at  work,  and  had  invented  and  labori- 
ouslv     executed     some    books    with 


engagement  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  their 
starting-point.  But  they  thought  that 
the  school  began  with  its  pupils,  and 
that  when  the  six  sat  at  their  superin- 
tendent's feet,  and  were  taught  by 
those  whom  he  had  brought  with 
European  experience  to  teach  them, 
then  the  real  life  of  the  school  opened, 
and  the  prenatal  period  of  mere 
foundation  was  complete. 

Dr.  Fisher  must  have  been  con- 
tent. He  was  a  trustee,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  from  1830,  and  continued 
such    for    twentv    years.     During    a 
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year  when  Dr.  Howe  was  absent,  he 
took  charge,  and  wrote  the  twelfth 
annual  report,  in  which  "its  present 
condition"  is  described  to  be  "such  as 
to  carry  out  in  all  respects  the  desires 
of  its  benevolent  founders."  He  died 
in  1850;  and  though  the  nearly  half 
a  century  intervening  has  blanched 
his  memory  into  a  shade,  it  is  one 
which  every  member  of  the  school 
should  continue  to  cherish. 

In  January,  1833,  the 
trustees  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  from 
which  some  pecuniary 
assistance  had  been  al- 
ready derived,  saying 
that  they  are  "desirous 
that  the  Legislature  by 
whose  bounty  they  have 
been  enabled  to  prosecute 
their  design  thus  far, 
should  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  their  experiment. 
.  .  .  Without  further  aid 
it  will  be  impossible 
to  continue  the  establish- 
ment even  in  its  present 
humble  condition,  much 
less  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness." 

This  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  whom  a  very 
sympathetic  report  was 
made,     recognizing     the 


results  already  achieved  and  opening 
the  way  to  much  larger  ones  by  rec- 
ommending an  appropriation  of  six 
thousand  dollars  annually  from  the 
State  Treasury. 

Legislative  bounty  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  private  benefactions.  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  pupils,  and  addresses 
in  their  behalf  were  given  in  various 
places,  and  nowhere  without  effect. 
A  new  emotion,  not  to  sav  enthusi- 
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asm,  sprang-  up,  first  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  then  throughout 
New  England,  whose  name  it  will  be 
remembered  had  been  given  to  the 
infant  institution.  The  women  of 
Salem,  Marblehead  and  Newburyport 
united  in  a  fair  which  produced  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars.  More  than 
eleven  thousand  dollars  came  from  a 
fair  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  many  of 
those  called  leaders  of  society  gave 
not  time  alone,  or  handiwork,  but  an 
influence  which 
quickened  the  zeal 
of  the  community 
in  the  cause.  A 
few  copies  of  a 
dramatic  sketch 
entitled  "Scenes  at 
the  Fair"  may  still 
linger  in  the 
recesses  of  old  Bos- 
ton libraries.  It 
made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  its  day, 
for  its  characters 
were  not  even 
thinly  veiled  under 
the  names  they 
bore,  so  true  were 
they  to  their  well- 
known  originals. 
It  was  something 
more  than  a  jeu 
d 'esprit,  and  added 
much  to  the  pre- 
vailing interest  in 
the  school. 

The      fair      was 
followed,     or     rather 
by    "an    act,"    as    the 
tees     describe     it,     "so 
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accompanied, 
grateful  trus- 
munificent 


as  to  excite  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration even  at  the  moment  when 
all  were  generous."  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Bostonian, 
offered  his  house  in  Pearl  Street,  a 
large  and  attractive  mansion  with 
open  spaces  about  it,  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  the  blind  and  their  teach- 
ers and  attendants.  He  doubled  the 
gift  by  the  condition  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  equal  value,  or  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  should  be  made  by 


the  public;  and  the  condition  was 
met  twice  over  by  fifty  thousand 
contributed  within  a  month.  That 
month  of  May,  1833,  brought  full 
bloom  to  the  institution.  As  Emer- 
son writes: 

"  What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May, 
.  .  .  For  happy  Spring 
To-day  shall  all  her  dowry  bring, 
The  love  of  kind,  the  joy,  the  grace, 
Hymen  of  element  and  race." 

Exhibitions  continued  to  take  place 
in  Massachusetts, 
then  in  Connecti- 
cut and  other 
states,  several  of 
which  sent  blind 
pupils  to  the  Bos- 
ton school  and 
made  more  or  less 
liberal  appropria- 
tions for  their  sup- 
port. This  course 
was  pursued  on  a 
broader  scale  dur- 
ing subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Howe 
would  take  some 
of  his  children  with 
him,  allow  them 
to  go  through 
their  exercises, 
and  in  the  strength 
which  they 
showed  and  in- 
spired urge  legis- 
latures and  author- 
ities to  establish 
similar  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Thus  the  New  Eng- 
land organization  became  seed  for 
the  country  at  large,  and  rich  were 
the  harvests. 

The  house  in  Pearl  Street  having 
been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  its  un- 
wonted inmates,  they  were  moved 
into  it  in  September,  1833.  Thirty- 
four  pupils  were  in  training  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  number  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  within  less 
than  six  years  a  removal  to  ampler 
quarters  became  necessary.  Colonel 
Perkins  again  proved  his  liberality  by 
consenting  to  the  sale  of  the  estate 
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which  he  had  unquestionably  ex- 
pected to  be  associated  with  him  for 
a  much  longer  period.  An  exchange 
was  soon  made  for  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington House  at  South  Boston,  a 
large  building  with  abundance  of 
room,  at  least  for  the  time;  and  there 
in  May,  1839,  tne  school  settled  under 
its  new  name  of  Perkins  Institution 


and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  Asylum  was  then  the  pre- 
vailing name  for  all  sorts  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  to  this  one  it  cleaved 
far  longer  than  was  reasonable;  but 
at  length,  in  1877,  &  released  its  hold, 
making  way  for  the  more  appropriate 
title  of  school.  It  need  hardly  be 
said   that   the   new    house   was   very 
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much  more  out  of  town  in  1839  than 
it  is  now.  It  had  been  built  as  a 
partly  seaside  hotel;  and  the  rude 
cut  representing  it  in  the  Trustees' 
Report  of  the  year  when  it  was  occu- 
pied under  their  charge  represents  a 
large  building  on  high  and  open 
ground  above  the  waters  of  the 
harbor.  They  speak  of  "the  greater 
salubrity  of  the  location  at  South 
Boston,  the  advantages  of  unob- 
structed streets  and  open  grounds  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  facilities 
for  sea-bathing."  In  the  more  than 
half  a  century  since  then,  not  only 
have  surrounding  buildings  pressed 
upon  the  estate,  but  many  buildings 
of  the  school  itself  have  been  erected 
within  its  borders,  until  it  has  become 
something  like  a  village  encompassed 
by  city  streets  and  edifices. 

The  year  after  the  removal,  a  work 
department  was  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  men  and  women, 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  former  pupils 
of  the  school.  As  pupils,  they  and 
their  companions  had  received  indus- 


trial training  from  the  start,  working 
on  brooms  and  basket  work,  mats, 
rugs  and  mattresses,  cane  seats  and 
other  lines  within  the  reach  of  hands 
unguided  by  eyes.  This  work  de- 
partment has  been  kept  up  at  an 
annual  loss  of  no  great  amount;  but 
had  it  been  greater,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  judicious  outlay,  for 
without  it  many  of  our  adult  blind 
would  have  fallen  perilously  near  to 
pauperism.  A  different  labor  has 
proved  much  more  remunerative.  It 
was  early  demonstrated  that  the  blind 
were  especially  successful  in  piano- 
tuning,  and  this  has  been  developed 
under  school  influences  into  a  wide- 
spread and  highly  satisfactory  em- 
ployment. 

Meantime  the  Commonwealth  has 
persisted  in  its  generosities.  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  in  1868  and  1869  for 
buildings  in  which  the  girls  might  be 
quartered  apart  from  boys,  and  other 
special  grants  were  made  at  intervals. 
The  annual  allowance  for  the  school 
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rose  from  six  thousand 
dollars  in  1833  to  thirty 
thousand  in  later  years, 
and  is  still  maintained  at 
that  figure.  Massachu- 
setts has  thus  been  the 
chief  benefactor  of  her 
institution,  and  one  may 
say    her    chosen    institu- 


was 


training 


THE    COTTAGES. 

tion;  for  while  other  schools  and 
charities  of  hers  have  had  their  dark 
days,  her  light  has  always  streamed 
upon  this  one,  and  no  name  comes 
closer  to  its  life  than  hers. 

Private  benefactors  have  abounded. 
From  the  gift  of  Colonel  Perkins, 
and  the  bequest  of  more  than  $40,000 
from  William  Oliver  of  Dorchester 
in  1847  down  to  the  little  contribu- 
tions of  children,  and  even  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  school,  the  endowment  of 
the  institution  has  been  constantly 
increased  while  special  and  current 
expenses  have  been  met  by  offerings 
from  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  annual  or  occasional  subscribers. 
It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  them 
here,  nor  would  it  be  altogether  just, 
unless  an  account  were  attempted  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  sub- 
scriptions, the  very  limited  means  of 
many  rendering  some  of  the  smaller 
gifts  the  most  generous  of  all.  The 
brightest  feature  of  our  history  is  the 


THE     LIBRARY     AND 
MUSEUM. 

self-sacrifice  by  which 
the  work  has  been 
maintained. 

In  1837  a  pupil  of 
memorable  character 
received.  Her 
became  the 
chief  interest  of  the 
school  for  several 
years,  and  was  watched  throughout 
the  country  and  abroad  with  intense 
sympathy.  Indeed  no  member  of 
our  body  has  ever  attracted  such 
general  consideration.  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  a  child  of  eight  years,  was 
living  in  or  near  Hanover,  N.  H., 
when  Dr.  Howe  heard  of  her, 
made  a  journey  to  visit  her  and  her 
parents,  and  win  their  consent  to 
her  being  placed  under  his  care.  The 
first  annual  report  after  her  arrival 
describes  her  as  "entirely  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  smell.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  human  soul 
shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  cell;  all 
the  avenues  to  it  are  closed  except 
that  of  touch,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  be  a  blank;  nevertheless,  it 
is  active,  and  struggling  continually 
not  only  to  put  itself  in  touch  with 
things  without  but  to  manifest  what 
is  going  on  within  itself."  These  are 
Dr.  Howe's  words,  and  they  express 
the    problem    which    he    had    under- 
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taken  to  solve.  His  deep  satisfaction 
at  persuading  Laura  Bridgman's 
parents  to  entrust  her  to  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  successful  visit  to 
them  was  witnessed  by  the  present 
writer;  and  no  set-back  followed,  no 
lessening-  of  purpose,  no  discourage- 
ment at  repeated  failures  to  reach  the 
imprisoned  soul,  until  success  was 
won.     It  is  a  story  told  in  repeated 


end  no  one  can  foresee,  indeed  they 
can  never  end.  He  was  won- 
derfully fitted  for  them.  Clear  in- 
sight, strong  convictions,  unfailing 
courage  and  perseverance  were 
among  many  qualities  which  made 
him  an  ideal  helper  of  men,  especially 
of  individuals  or  classes  in  any  way 
deprived  of  common  human  advan- 
tages.    A  man   of  very  wide  views, 


reports    and    other    publications,    so      more  given  in  truth  to  generalization 

than  to  details,  extremely  sensitive  to 

every    inaudible    as    well    as    every 

audible  call  upon  his  sympathies,  and 

loving  a   forlorn   hope   much   better 

than    any    hopeful 

certainty,     he     lis- 

t  e  n  e  d      to      Dr. 

Fisher  in  his  early 

manhood,        and 


that  it  need  not  be  told  anew,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  thrill- 
ing narratives  of  former  years. 
Laura  continued  a  pupil  till  she  be- 
came a  woman, 
and  then,  with 
some  intervals  of 
absence,  resided  in 
the  institution  till 
her  death.  Inter- 
est in  her  and 
her  marvellous  ex- 
pansion under  her 
master's  hands 
and  heart  was  the 
very  strongest  feel- 
ing excited  by  his 
work;  and  when 
he  died,  nearly 
forty  years  after 
he  first  saw  her, 
she  was  his  living 
memorial.  At  his 
funeral,  she  stood 
by  his  coffin,  and 
let  her  hands  stray  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other  with  feel- 
ings which  none  but  herself  could 
express.  She  died  in  1889  at  the  in- 
stitution. Other  pupils,  similarly 
bereft  of  more  senses  than  one,  have 
succeeded  her,  and  some  of  them 
with  a  larger  measure  of  intellectual 


gave  himself  read- 
i  1  y  and  un- 
reservedly to  the 
work  which  proved 
to  be  the  work  of 
his  life.  From 
1830  or  1831  to 
1876,  forty-five 
years  were  spent 
for  the  blind,  the 
feebleminded,  the 
prisoner,  the  slave 
and  the  suffering 
of  every  condition. 
It  is  vain  to  imag- 
ine what  the  Per- 
kins Institution  would  have  been  with- 
out him.  His  ideas  of  administration, 
discipline,  instruction  and  compre- 
hensive organization  were  the  ruling 
ones  from  the  first,  and  if  there  were 
some  mistakes  in  them,  as  there  must 
have  been,  they  were  outweighed  a 
hundredfold  by  his  wisdom  and  his 
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power,  but  none  have  surpassed  her  leadership.     He   forms,   and   will   al- 

prominence  in  the  history  of  educa-  ways    form,    the    dominant    personal 

tion.     She    owed    an    almost   infinite  element  in  our  life  as  an  institution, 

debt  to  Dr.  Howe  and  the  institution,  and  just  as  John  Harvard  is  the  per- 

and  they  also  owed  much  to  her  for  sonality    at    Cambridge,    Samuel    G. 

the  interest  she  aroused  and  the  good  Howe  is  that  in  South  Boston. 


will  she  inspired. 

Dr.  Howe  closed  his  earthly  labors 
for  the  blind  in  January,  1876. 
When  his  labors  since  his  death  will 


The  obligation  to  him  is  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  his  wife 
and  children,  all  of  whom  enlisted  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  work  for 
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the  blind.  His  eldest  daughter,  Julia, 
the  wife  of  his  successor,  Michael 
Anagnos,  is  thus  commemorated  by 
the  trustees  soon  after  her  death  in 
1886:  "One  who  grew  up  with  this 
school,  and  who  gave  her  energies 
and  her  rich  resources  of  mind  and 
character  to  its  advancement  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  .  .  .  From 
her  childhood  her  sympathies  were 
irresistibly  drawn  to  her  father's 
enterprise;  and  she  became  year  by 
year,  though  not  officially,  a  more 
and     more     valuable     assistant.  .  .  . 


at  South  Boston  in  1879,  but  with 
such  imperfect  facilities  that  it  was 
given  up,  or  rather  postponed,  in  a 
year  or  two.  Before  the  postpone- 
ment, in  1880,  Mr.  Anagnos  made 
the  first  public  proposal  of  a  separate 
department,  and  repeated  it  with 
greater  emphasis  in  1882.  The  list  of 
contributors  begins  with  January, 
1883,  and  from  this  date  there  is  no 
delay  in  moving  forward,  until  in 
1887  the  kindergarten  is  incorporated 
under  the  wing  of  the  parent  school, 
and  the  dedication  of  its  first  building 
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She  not  only  contributed  to  the  in- 
struction, teaching  languages,  read- 
ing choicest  literature  to  classes  of  the 
pupils,  conversing  with  them,  and  in 
a  very  quickening  way,  on  serious 
and  improving  topics,  but  she  was  in 
an  important  sense  the  confidential 
friend  of  many  of  the  girls  .  .  .  and 
also  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  She  did  all  she 
could  to  make  their  life  here  happy." 
Perhaps  her  most  conspicuous  service 
was  her  devotion  to  the  kindergarten, 
for  which  her  last  words  as  she  lay 
dying  were  breathed:  "Take  care  of 
the  little  blind  children." 

A  kindergarten   class  was   formed 


at  Jamaica  Plain  is  celebrated  with 
children's  exercises  and  several  ad- 
dresses from  their  friends  on  the  19th 
of  April.  That  was  a  glad  day  in  this 
story.  It  assured  to  little  children, 
then  and  thereafter,  the  training 
hitherto  beyond  their  reach  simply 
because  they  were  little,  the  very 
reason  which  now  made  their  pres- 
ence welcome.  It  gave  them  the 
care  as  well  as  the  instruction,  the 
play  as  well  as  the  work,  the  cherish- 
ing nurture,  for  all  of  which  they  had 
been  waiting,  and  which  would  now 
invest  the  blind  themselves  and  every 
labor    bestowed    upon    them    with    a 
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charm  before  unknown.  No  descrip- 
tion in  detail  is  called  for  in  this 
article,  as  a  year  since  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  gave  a  very  full 
.account  of  the  kindergarten.*  The 
first  contribution  was  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who 
were  followed  by  many  men  and 
women,  some  with  large,  very  large, 
some  with  small  offerings.  Among 
those  already  passed  away  were 
Helen  C.  Bradlee,  Lucy  Ann  Dwight, 
Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
S.  Rotch,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  Sidney  Bartlett 
and  Royal  W.  Turner, 
names  indicative  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  bene- 
factors. Without  asking 
or  receiving  support  from 
the  state,  the  kinder- 
garten holds  property, 
productive  and  unproduc- 
tive, to  the  amount  of 
$475,000,  bestowed  within 
fourteen  years.  '  Wonder- 
ful, even  after  the  wonder- 
ful experience  of  the 
mother  institution,  has 
been    the    atmosphere    of 

*See    New    England     Magazine     for 
December,  1895. 


loving  kindness   about  these   chil- 
dren. 

The  formal  announcement  that 
the  kindergarten  was  at  hand 
proved  to  be  the  principal  sensa- 
tion in  the  semi-centennial  already 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1882.  Another  crown  of  the  anni- 
versary was  the  completion  of  the 
printing  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, to  endow  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press.  More  felicitous  me- 
morial could  not  have  been  devised. 
Dr.  Howe,  though  not  unaided, 
had  been  foremost  in  improving 
the  style  and  detail  of  printing  for 
the  blind,  and  during  his  long  ad- 
ministration had  rendered  it  far 
more  manageable  than  he  found  it ; 
and  with  these  fresh  resources  it 
promised  to  be  of  much  greater 
service.  The  trustees  adopted  the 
following  resolves: 

"Whereas,  The  object  of  the  friends 
of  the  blind  in  raising  an  endowment 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  'Howe  Memorial  Press,'  is  not 
only  to  provide  the  pupils  of  our  insti- 
tution with  an  adequate  supply  of 
embossed  books  and  tangible  ap- 
paratus, but  also  to  render  our  publi- 
cations accessible  to  all  sightless 
readers  in  New  England,  and  to  aid, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  all  other 
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and  scientific 
essays,  reading 
by  touch,  mili- 
tary drill  and 
gymnastics, 
vocal  and  in- 
strumental 
music,  all  by 
the  pupils,  in- 
cluding a  kin- 
dergarten ex- 
ercise by  little 
girls,  exhib- 
ited the  wide 
range  of  the 
school-training 
before  a  vast 
audience  of 

deeply  sympa- 
thetic specta- 
tors and  listen- 
ers in  the  Tre- 
girls'  sewing  room.  mont     Temple, 

on  the  after- 
schools  similar  to  our  own  in  their  noon  of  June  13.  They  brought  not 
efforts  to  increase  and  improve  their  eyes  only,  nor  only  ears,  but  hearts, 
educational  facilities:  with  them,  and  as  the  hours  passed 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  books  they  seemed  bound  up  with  the 
issued  by  our  press  be  placed  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island ;  Worcester,  Massachusetts ; 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  Lewiston, 
Maine,  to  be  loaned  free  of  charge  to 
all  blind  persons  who  may  desire  to 
read  them. 

"Resolved,  That  all  our  publica- 
tions be  sold  to  regular  institutions  at 
fifteen  per  cent  below  the  actual  cost 
marked  on  our  catalogue." 

The  publications  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution now  embrace  a  long  list  of 
works,  both  old  and  new,  and  a  few 
in  Latin  and  German.  There  are 
also  very  many  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
for  band,  piano,  violin,  and  the  voice. 
A  collection  of  wall  maps  and  dis- 
sected maps  supplements  the  text- 
books in  geography  and  history. 
They  are  made  at  the  institution,  and 
considered  superior  to  those  of  other 
manufacture. 

A  full  account  of  the  semicenten- 
nial appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fifty-first     annual     report.      Literary 
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young  people  before  them,  while  such 
as  remembered  at  least  a  part  of  the 
half-century  and  recalled  those  who 
had  lived  in  it  to  the  great  comfort  of 
their  generation  as  well  as  of  this  par- 
ticular institution,  felt  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  noble  wit- 
nesses. The  spirit  of  the  hour  is  in 
some  lines  by  Mrs.  Anagnos  read 
during  the  celebration: 

"  Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove, 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love ; 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 


Has  it  not  ceased  already?  Can  it 
be  called  by  so  severe  a  name  while 
we  remember  the  blind  of  many 
years,  or  visit  those  now  at  South 
Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain?  Their 
happiness  has  been  the  aim  of  those 
who  founded  and  first  administered 
these  schools;  it  is  the  aim  of  their 
successors;  and  the  eye  fails  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  the  spirit  fails  to 
understand  what  is  to  be  understood, 
if  the  little  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  older  boys  and  girls  of  the 
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Which  the  great  their  own  have  made, 

And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 

And  the  strong  worked  undismayed. 

Cause  we  love  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever." 

The  most  striking  tribute  came  after- 
wards from  one  of  the  first  six  pupils 
of  Dr.  Howe  in  Pleasant  Street. 
Miss  Sophia  Carter  wrote  to  her 
friends  at  the  school  that  if  as  much 
were  done  in  the  next  half-century  as 
in  the  last,  "blindness  will  almost 
cease  to  be  a  calamity." 


Perkins  Institution  are  not  regarded 
among  those  whom  God  himself  wills 
to  be  happy. 

Were  this  a  eulogy  it  would  be 
tempted  to  dwell  individually  upon 
those  who  have  borne  their  part  in 
this  institution.  Its  success  cannot 
possibly  be  due  merely  to  benefac- 
tors, or  even  to  those  who  in  its 
higher  places  have  shaped  its  life. 
Many  a  subordinate,  many  a  teacher, 
matron,  steward,  or  other  officer,  has 
fulfilled  the  charge  upon  them  with  a 
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steadiness  and  a  devotion  worthy  of 
the  most  thorough  recognition  and 
appreciation.  They  have  their  re- 
ward either  on  this  side  the  grave,  or 
on  the  other,  or  on  both,  and  it  is 
one  quite  independent  of  our  praise. 
We  have  been  especially  fortunate  in 
an  unbroken  supervision.  Dr.  Howe 
for  forty-five  years,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 


Dating  from  1831  or  1832,  the 
school  is  now  in  its  sixty-sixth  year. 
It  has  nothing,  humanly  speaking,  to 
ask  for,  but  that  its  place  in  the  com- 
munity may  be  maintained,  its  sup- 
port from  men,  women  and  children 
individually,  as  well  as  from  the 
Commonwealth,  may  be  continued, 
and  above  all  that  its  ministrations  to 
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for  twenty,  are  not  so  much  two  men 
as  one,  and  their  line  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  school  has 
given  it  an  ideal  unity.  From  this 
have  been  derived  many  of  the  high- 
est advantages  in  the  past  and  from 
it  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  maintains 
its  character,  the  future  will  draw 
strength  and  growth  and  felicity. 


the  blind  may  be  perpetuated  in  all 
the  fullness  of  its  powers.  It  must 
grow,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  will  grow.  It  must  do  all  that 
it  has  done,  and  more  than  all;  but 
we  may  be  confident  that  no  demand 
made  upon  it  will  ever  fail,  and  no 
help  needed  to  meet  increasing 
responsibilities    will   ever   be    denied. 


ie 
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WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    3,    1897. 

.During  the  past  year  Perkln3  Institu- 
tion has  lost  twenty-six  members  of  the 
corporation  and  board  of  trustees,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wales, 
Mr.  Thomas  dishing  and  Miss  Helen  Brad- 
lee.  The  work  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  thus  deprived  of  devot- 
ed friends,  and  make  more  necessary 
to  the  directors  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  remaining  and  of  new  friends 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  work,  par- 
ticularly of  that  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  not  State  aid,  and  is 
immediately  dependent  on  the  generous. 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    4,    1897. 


In  the  Norfolk  Probate  Court  session 
Wednesday,  Acting  Judge  of  Probate  Hiram 
P.  Harriman  allowed  the.  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
A.  Townsend,  late  of  Brookline.  The  will 
contains  the  following  public  bequests: 
$2000  to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church,  Ac- 
ton, Me.,  and  $1000  each  to  the  Consump- 
tives' Home,  Boston  Highlands;  the  Bald- 
win Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  In 
Boston;    the    Old   Ladies'    Home   in    Boston 

and  "the  asylum  in  said  Boston."     As 

the  name  of  the  asylum  is  blank  space  it  is 
not  known  which  of  several  the  testatrix 
meant  to  favor. 


C^e  C&rtetian  ffieatetet. 


FEBRUARY  4,  1897. 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE 

—     I  BY    MICHAEL  *. 

The  loyal  friends  and  generous  supporters 


E  BLIND. 


are  no  longer  confined 


of  the   kindergarten 

to  a  small  group :  their  number  is  legion. 
Their  ranks  have  been  filled  up  rapidly,  so 
that  they  now  form  a  large  army  of  helpers, 
in  which  all  classes  of  people,  from  the 
wealthiest  to  those  possessed  of  very  mod- 
erate means,  are  fully  represented. 

During  the  past   year  the  proofs    of   the 
active    interest    which    the    community    at 
large  has   taken   in    the    education    of    the 
little  sightless  children  have  been  numerous 
and  very  gratifying.     None  of  our  appeals 
for    aid    has    failed   to   receive  a   generous 
response.     The  list  of  the  regular  contribu- 
tors to  our  funds,  instead   of    being    short- 
ened on  account  of  the  financial   depression 
through  wbich  the  country  has  lately  passed, 
has .  been   lengthened,  while    the  forces  of 
the  promoters  of  our  cause  have  made  nota- 
ble  gains.     On    every  side  we    have  heard 
expressions   of  cordial   sympathy   with   our 
work,  urging  us  to  press  forward;  and  sub- 
stantial gifts,  accompanied   by  joyful  mes- 
sages of  encouragement,  have  gladdened  our 
hearts.     The  amount  of  yearly  subscriptions 
for    current    expenses    has    been    increased 
from  $5,129  in  1895  to  $6,260.79  in  1896. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  ample  reason  for  thanksgiving 
and  for  rejoicing.  The  figures  show  plainly 
that  not  only  the  old  friends  of  the  cause  of 
the  little  blind  children  have  stood  fast  by 
it,  but  that  new  ones  have  been  raised  up 
in  its  behalf.  It  is  through  the  liberality 
and  ready  assistance  of  all  these  that  the 
holy  work  of  the  kindergarten  has  not  been 
allowed  to  degenerate  or  to  suffer  any  kind 
of  deterioration  for  lack  of  sufficient  means. 
A.s  we  Jook  at  the  long  list  of    the    regular 


contributors,  which  is  published  in  full  in 
the  annual  report,  our  joy  and  our  feelings 
of  gratitude  are  too  deep  for  utterance. 

But,  in   order  that  the  blessed  ministra- 
tions   of    the   infant  institution  may  go  on 
in  their  integrity  without  detriment  or  hin- 
drance, until   a  solid    financial    foundation 
has  been  secured  by  the  completion  of    the 
endowment  fund,  an   increase   in  the  num- 
ber of  yearly  contributors  is  indispensable. 
Indeed,  there    is    no  escape  from  our  per- 
plexities and  no  assurance  of    steady  prog- 
ress without    it.     Hence  we   are    compelled 
to  ask  again  for  further  assistance,  for  the 
continuance   of  the  old  subscribers  and  for      < 
the    enlistment    of    new  ones.     Our  plea  is 
earnestly  addressed    to    all    benevolent   and 
tender-hearted  persons;    but   it   is   directed 
with  especial  emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but 
roll    in   affluence,  and   enjoy  all   the  advan- 
tages, comforts,  and   pleasures   which   opu- 
lence can  secure  for  them.     Their  lives   are 
so  ordered  that  their  every  conceivable  phy- 
sical want  is  instantly  supplied  to  the  full. 
The  case  of  the  little  boys  and  girls    for 
whom    we   bespeak  your  generosity    is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  others. 

These  stricken  lambs  of  the  human  flock 
are  generally  born  in  poverty  and  reared  in 
the  lap  of  misery.  For  them  light,  the 
"offspring  of  heaven,"  is  extinct;  and 
they  live  in  a  ceaseless  night  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  No  human  power  can 
restore  to  their  eyes  the  power  of  vision. 
The  varying  seasons  return  regularly  with 
the  rotation  of  the  sun  ;  but  £o  them  returns 
not 
"Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and 

morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

They  are    enveloped    by  sullen    clouds    and  j 
ever-during  darkness,  which  "cut  them  ofi  j 
from    the    cheering   ways   of    men."     In   a 
large   number    of    cases  they  are  neglected, 
unkempt,   weak    both    in    body   and    mind, 
averse  to  activity,  and  ignorant  even  of  the 
simplest  things   that  lie  beyond  the  radius 
of    their    arms.     If    left  to  their  fate,  they 
are  sure  to  degenerate  through  idleness,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  in- 
tellectual   blight,    which    often    approaches 
imbecility. 

This  picture,  though  extremely  painful 
in  every  particular,  is  neither  highly  col- 
ored as  a  whole,  nor  exaggerated  in  any  of 
its  details.  It  is  true  to  nature,  and  gives 
a  clear  idea  of  the  exact  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  tiny  creatures. 

But  who  are  they?  To  whom  do  they 
belong?  What  do  they  want,  and  why 
should  their  call  for  aid  be  entitled  to  a 
fair  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity? 

These   unlucky  children    are   members   of 
the    great    human    family.     They  are  ours, 
flesh  of   our  flesh,  blood  of    our  blood,  and 
bones  of  our  bones.     Having  been  assigned 
by  the  cruel   hand  of    fate  to  the  chains  of 
helplessness,  they  are   in    absolute  need   of 
your  most  cordial  aid  and  of    such    advan- 
tages for  mental  and  moral  development  as 
you  are  amply  able  to   bestow  upon   them. 
From  the  depth  of  their  grievous  affliction, 
the  effects    of    which  are  sadly  stamped  on 
their  pale  and  wan  faces,  they  plead  touch- 
ingly  with    you   their  claim  to    your  active 
sympathy    and    generous     help    and    their 
birthright  to  a  sound  and   broad   education, 
which    alone    can    save  them  from  sinking 
into  the  pit  of  pauperism  and  distress,  and 


from  being  doomed  to  drag  out  their  dole- 
ful existence  among  the  hopeless  wrecks  of 
mankind    or    in  the  midst  of    the  dregs  of 
society.     They  appeal  to  you  piteously  for 
nothing  less  than  the  very   bread   of  life. 
Will    you    have   the  hardihood,   instead   of 
answering  their  petition  favorably,  to  send 
them   a  stone?     They   cry  mournfully  unto 
you,  begging    you  to  deliver  them  from  the 
perils    of    their    environment  and  from  the 
bonds   of  their  misfortune.     Can  it  be  that 
their    plaintive  voice  will  fail    to  touch  a 
responsive  chord  in  your  hearts? 

I  am  aware  that,  in  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  my  little  sightless 
friends  with  unremitting  fervor,  and  in 
striving  to  obtain  sufficient  means  for  their 
care  and  training,  and  for  the  mitigation  of 
some  of  the  effects  of  their  sore  infirmity, 
I  may  appear  too  persisent  in  my  efforts 
and  inclined  to  press  forward  with  too 
much  eagerness  and  even  with  importun- 
ity; but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
silent  or  to  be  indifferent  to  their  affecting 
entreaties.  Their  appeals  are  so  pathetic 
and  so  powerful  that  they  ring  like  bugle- 
calls  in  my  ears  ;  and 

"I  cannot  slight  the  gracious  law 
That  makes  a  next-door  sorrow  mine, 

Nor  shun  a  sufferer's  tears  that  draw 
My  heart  with  pity's  cords  divine." 

In  the  sacred  name  of  humanity,  I  beg  of 
you,  dear  friends,  to  heed  the  plea  of  these 
hapless    children,  and    to  spread  over  them 
the  mantle  of  your  benevolence.     For  their 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of   your  own  off- 
spring, take  a  little  of  your  time  to  ponder 
over    their    condition    and   to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  by  which   it   may  be  ame- 
liorated.    It  would    be    monstrously  selfish 
and    merciless    to  shut    your  door  to  them 
and    to    turn   a   deaf    ear  to  their  sorrowful 
supplications,  feeling    that    the    picture  of 
their  sadness  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
gorgeous  gallery  of    the  domestic  pleasures 
and    social    enjoyments  which   wealth  sup- 
plies   to    you  and    yours.     When    you  look 
with    delight  at    your  own  lovely  darlings, 
and    study  how  to    enlarge   their  happiness 
and  to  vary  their  amusements,  do  not  fail 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  of    the  unfortunate 
little    ones,   who  -live    and    move    in    total 
darkness,  and  who  have  none   of    the   joys 
that   make    your    own    home   so  cheery,  so 
bright,    so    attractive,    and    so   glad.     Pray 
do    not    slight    the    appeals    made  in  their 
behalf,  in    order    that    you  may  turn    your 
thoughts    away   from    them;  for,   by    doing 
so,  you  may  smother  the  voice  of  your  con- 
science, but  you  do  not  discharge  your  duty 
to  your  fellow-men  or  to  the  community  of 
which  you  are  an  honored  member,  and  in 
the  midst  of    which    your  fortune  has   been 
amassed. 

May  we  hope  that,  instead  ,of  throwing 
away  this  plea  unnoticed,  you  will  peruse 
it  patiently,  and  that  you  will  take  such 
a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little 
blind  children  as  would  be  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  kind-hearted  and  liberal- 
minded  men  and  women,  who  made  Massa- 
chusetts renowned  all  over  the  world  for 
her  philanthropy  and  proverbial  generosity? 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    6,    1897. 
ABOUT    TOMMY    STRINGER. 

Miss  Laura  Poulsson's  story  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Tommy  Stringer,  embodied  in  Mr. 
Anagnos's  report  for  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution  report 
is  delightful  reading.  Here  are  some  ex- 
tracts: 

"  'Black  Beauty'  was  his  first  story  of 
any  length,  and  he  has  taken  much  pleas- 
ure in  it.  Each  day  the  substance  of  the 
preceding  reading  was  talked  over,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  story  thus  preserved.  The 
large  size  of  the  volume  gave  Tom  quite  a 
sense  of  Importance  in  reading  from,  it. 
After  the  novelty  of  this  had  worn  off,  how- 
ever, and  as  at  some  of  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  story,  his  attention  flagged, 
one  day,  when  he  persisted  in  playing  in- 
stead of  attending  to  'Black  Beauty,'  his 
teacher  exchanged  that  book  for  a  small 
and  easy  one,  requiring  him  to  read  the 
same  little  story  over  and  over,  until,  from 
sheer  disgust  at  the  simplicity  of  the  tale 
and  its  tiresome  repetition,  he  was  glad  to 
plead  for  a  return  to  'Black  Beauty.'  'Be 
good.     Not  read  in  baby  book.     No,  no!' 

"Tom's  disposition,  good  qualities  and 
faults  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
recounting,  as  usual,  some  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  jotted  down  by  Miss  Conley  and 
Miss  Brown  in  their  notebooks  of  the  past 
year  concerning  him.  Generally  speaking, 
he  is  a  little  fellow  of  a  very  happy  dis- 
position, though  of  course  the  lights  and 
shadows  play  over  his  spirit,  as  they  do 
with  other  mortals;  but. the  lights  predomi- 
nate. 

"One  day,  as  he  was  walking  with  his 
teacher,  he  skipped  along  so  gayly  by  her 
side  that  she  said  to  him:  "Are  you  happy?' 
'Yes,  Tom  is  fun!'  was  the  laughing  reply. 

"He  can  always  find  a  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, either  by  comical  repartee  or  clever 
contrivance  of  some  sort.  When  he  sat  at 
the  dinner  table  all  bent  over,  Miss  Conley 
asked  him,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  immediately  straighten  up:  'Are 
you  an  old  man?'  Unwithered  by  the  sar- 
casm, and  maintaining  the  same  drooping 
attitude,  Tom  imperturbably  replied:  'Yes. 
Grandpa!' 

"If  the  road  in  which  they  are  walking  is 
bordered  by  a  stone  wall,  Tom  likes  to 
follow  it  with  his  hand;  and  when  Miss 
Conley  objected  to  this  proceeding,  on  the 
ground  that  the  edge  of  a  new  coat  sleeve 
would  get  worn  by  it,  Tom  In  a  twinkling 
had  the  sleeve  pulled  up  to  his  elbow  well 
out  of  the  way,  and  turned  to  her  with  a 
confident  air,  as  if  to  say:  'Oh!  I  can  fix 
that  easily  enough.' 

"Tom's  sway  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
other  boys,  and  on  the  playground  he  rules 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  If  his  authority 
is  defied,  superior  force  brings  the  rebel 
to  quick  subjection.  The  boys  are  very 
fond  of  him,— proof  that  he  is  a  kindly  au- 
tocrat,—and  will  endure  any  indignity  rath- 
er than  complain  and  thus  'get  Tom  into 
trouble,"  as  they  express  It.  He  extends 
his  supervision  of  their  manners  and  well- 
being  within  doors  also  in  some  cases.  In 
making  a  trip  around  the  dining-room  to 
dispense  some  candy  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  laid  a  piece  on  each  boy's 
plate  and  then  quickly  clapped  his  hand 
upon  the  boy's  mouth  to  see  whether  the 
proper  'thank  you'  was  forthcoming.  If 
the  boy  was  slower  than  Tom  thought 
suitable  in  saying  it,  Tom  gave  him  a  sug- 
|  gestlve  shake  to  hasten  matters.  Tom 
always  enjoys  sharing  his  good  things  with 
I  other  people,  and  would  unhesitatingly 
give  away  the  last  piece  in  the  dish,  going 
without  himself,  rather  than  have  any  boy 
left  out. 

"For  little  Homer,  the  five-year-old  child 
at  the  kindergarten,  afflicted  like  himself, 
Tom  evinces  a  protective  care,  seeming  to 
understand  his  helplessness.  Homer  pos- 
sesses a  fascination  for  him,  and  Tom  like9 
to  be  with  him  and  find  out  what  he  is  do- 
ing. He  followed  him  into  the  dining-room 
once  at  supper  time,  and  seated  himself  to 
follow  Homer's  movements.  After  asking 
what  Homer  was  eating,  he  took  the  fork 
and  began  to  feed  him,  conducting  the  food 
from  the  plate  to  the  mouth  of  the  wonder- 
ing child  with  an  accuracy  which  was  re- 
markable. Homer  could  scarcely  have  re- 
I  belled  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  for  Tom  held 


his  neck  in  a  vise-like  grasp  with  one  hand 
while  he  fed  him   with    the  other. 

"At  another  time  Totn  was  walking  In  the 
hall  with  Homer.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  entire  charge  of  the  child  rested  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  after  a  time  wearied  of 
the  responsibility.  Hearing  the  sound  as 
of  some  one  mounting  the  stairs.  Miss  Con- 
ley and  Miss  Shaver  hurried  into  the  hail 
and  there  saw  the  pair  already  half  way 
up  the  steps.  It  is  an  exceedingly  slow  and 
wearisone  task  for  even  the  teachers  to 
pilot  Homer  from  one  floor  to  another,  but 
Tom  was  marching  him  over  the  ground  at 
a  lively  pace,  yet  with  the  utmost  care, 
shielding  him  so  effectually  with  his  arms 
that  he  could  not  possibly  fall.  On  the  way 
to  Homer's  room  the  top  of  another  stair- 
way had  to  be  passed.  Tom  placed  himself 
between  Homer  and  the  dangerous  point, 
and  when  the  desired  room  was  reached,  he 
opened  the  door  and  put  Homer  inside,  and, 
with  a  look  of  relief,  quickly  shut  it.  Then 
for  a  few  minutes  he  stood  with  his  nose 
pressed  against  the  crack  of  the  door,  to 
see  if  Homer  would  endeavor  to  come  out. 
Satisfied  at  length  that  he  had  gained  a 
legitimate  relief  from  his  self-imposed  re- 
sponsibility, he  went  down-stairs  to  his 
play." 
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When   the   iW011  bv  vigorous  shaking. 

vv  nen   the   ladder  was  firmly  settled     mi 

exploredbedheWiroUhe  a*m^  of  a  squirreT 
nv£°        J*}?   roof>.  measured    it    with    hi4 

h,7  ^1  was  shown   how   to   raise  the  ladder 
wkh  *f  =?  Hne  end  a?ainst  the  house  and 
Finding  thiJ PmethU0  ralse  the  other  *nd 
hlS  S '  aT° 2$  Teve?aSent  th*n 
cefved  wasaSbiti0VShScheme  which  he  con- 

stHnor  ll  ee  lhe  ninepin  to  one  end  of  the 
ZT3  1°^-S„tairf.he   took   out   the  lad- 
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TOMMY  STRINGER'S  LESSONS. 

No  more  practical  illustration  of  the 
great  work  of  the  kindergarten  for  Hie 
blind  could  be  given  than  the  true  story  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  as  told  by  his  teacher, 
Miss  Poulsson,  in  the  annual  report.  He 
was  brought  to  the  school  helpless  as  a 
baby,  and  wrapped  in  a  blouse,  by  a  kind 
nurse,  April  8,  1891,  deaf  and  blind,  when  he 
was  just  four  years  and  nine  months  old. 

Unwilling  at  first  to  venture  a  groping 
footstep,  he  now  roams  the  farm  at  Wren- 
tham,  delights  in  his  sled  after  a  snow 
torni,  and  is  even  able  to  follow  the  class 

irections  in  gymnastics. 

To  Tommy  the  kindergarten  is  both  a 
home  and  a  school.  It  has  sheltered  him 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  which  means  in 

ality  the  sum  of  his  conscious  existence, 
since  he  has  no  memory  of  time  or  place 
which  is  not  connected  with  the  kinder- 
garten. He  goes  away  from  here  occasion- 
ally on  a  brief  visit,  and  he  spends  the 
long  summer  vacation  in  the  village  of 
YTrentham;  but  he  always  comes  back  to 
Uie  kindergarten  and  its  familiar  surround- 
ings with  delight.  His  friends,  his  books, 
his  toys  are  here,  and  he  resumes  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  all,  and  even  takes 
up  his  work  again  with  every  evidence  of 
satisfaction  and  even  joy. 

Although  (his  rending  and  talking  are 
done  almost  through  the  use  of  the  fingers, 
much  effort  is  spent  upon  his  articulation, 
and  he  can  speak  many  words  with  toler- 
able clearness  when  he  chooses  to  make 
the  attempt. 

He  is  also  exercised  in  reading  from  the 
lips.  However,  since  he  perceives  as  yet 
no  advantage  in  oral  speech,  he  has  at  best 
only  a  forced  interest  in  it.  Various  means 
are  devised  to  call  out  his  powers  in  fhis 
direction.  In  each  morning  talk  he  is  re- 
quired to  articulate  an  original  sentence, 
and  repeat  it  until  the  other  boys  can  un- 
derstand what  he  says.  An  original  sen- 
tence is  also  required  as  part  of  the  articu- 
lation lesson.  Some  of  these  sentences 
were  as  follows:— 

The  steamboat  is  going  jerk.     Parker 
likes    popcorn.      The    boys    are    march- 
(ing).     The  pig  is   (has)   our  sour  milk. 
The  ham  is  in  the  pig.    Willie  Robin  is 
in  the  school  room.    Do  you  want  to  go 
to    the    park?     T*ie    acorns    and    boats 
and  pond  and  wharf  are  in  the  park.. 
He  must  ask  what  to  eat. 
There  is  often  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  desire  for  food  and  an  aversion  for  ar- 
ticulate speech,  and  the  pudding  is  still  an 
important  disciplinary  ally  when  he  has  an 
k  of  obstinacy  at  meal  time. 
Us  arrival  will  sometimes  break'up  a  se- 
vere congestion   of  speech     which     set     in 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  soup  course,    and 
Tom  will  then  utter  in  his  best  pronuncia- 
tion, and  with  amiable  smile  and  tone,  the 
belated  request. 

"i  me   some   soup?"    folflowing 

this  up  with  prompt,  well-uttered  requests, 

•dated  to  produce  the  intervening  dishes 

in  time  for  him  to  despatch  them  and  get  a 

share  of  the  coveted  pudding. 

An  ay  of  inducing  Tom  to  use  ar- 

ticulate speech  is  by  having  him  commit  to 
mem  the  little  poems  which  the 

other  boys  learn. 


i„AnProminent    Mature  ot  Wrentham   Hfa        ; 
the  boat  got  aerounrt  ^/Vhe -?T€a-n  tIm*        ; 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.  12,  1897. 


DARKNESS  TO  LIGHT. 


Wonderful  Work   at  Blind 
Kindergarten. 


Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  "Mr  Gas," 
Child  of  His  Fancy. 


Last  Report  of  Institution  at  Jamaioa 
Plain  Full  of  Interest. 


The  10th  annual  report  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  public,  is  full  of  interesting 
:  detail  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  work 
j  carried  on  in  this  institution,  and  sug- 
gestive of  even  more  that  can  be  done 
for  the  unfortunate  little-  blind  children, 
if  a  more  generous  support  is  given  to 
the  kindergarten. 

Here,  as  the  matron  well  says,  "scores 
of  hapless  children  have  been  enveloped 
during  the  most  impressible  years  of 
their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  so  sunny, 
so  cheerful  and  homelike  that  the  sad 
affliction  on  account  of  which  they  are 
gathered  here  has  been  robbed  of  its 
poignancy,  and  the  ameliorated  condi- 
tion of  their  existence  has  made  it  easy 
to  give  direction  to  thought  and  feeling 
and  action." 

One  of  the  children  wrote:  "The  kin- 
dergarten has  made  us  good  boys,  and 
I  think  the  k'ndergarten  is  best  for 
blind  boys.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it. 
I  wish  all  the  blind  children  could  come 
here." 

Another  boy  wrote:  "I  came  to  the 
kindergarten  when  I  was  5.  Think  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  me.  I 
will  always  remember  it.  I  like  buiW- 
ing  with  blocks.  It  teaches  us  to  be 
careful.  We  have  lessons  about  differ- 
ent kinds  of  roofs  and  bridges.  I  like  to 
make  things  in  clay.  We  iea*n  about 
animals  and  birds,  where  they  live  and 
'what  they  live  on." 

This  shows  what  the  boys  themselves 
think  of  the  kindergarten.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  built  up  gradually  and 
wisely  in  the  10  years  of  its  existence. 
"A  primary  course  of  instruction  has 
been  established.  Sloyd,  as  applied  to 
sewing  and  knitting,  has  been  intro- 
duced. A  well-equipped  music  depart- 
ment has  been  developed,  while  provis- 
ion was  made  early  in  the  history  of  the 
kindergarten  for  regular  and  system- 
atic physical  training.  The  only  limit 
ever  set  upon  the  work  has  been  the  re- 
quirements of  the  little  blind  children, 
and  their  special  needs  have  been  con- 
sulted with  the  utmost  care  in  all  that 
has  been  done." 


Willie  Robin,  who  has  been  in  the 
kindergarten  since  1890,  has  this  year 
been  transferred  to  South  Boston,  but 
Tommy  Stringer,  to  whom  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  both  home  and  school 
for  more  than  five  years,  still  remains, 

.  and  under  the  affectionate  and  intelli- 
gent care  which  he  receives  is  develop- 

'  ing  into  a  strong,  active,  capable,  lova- 
ble lad.  Tom  has  always  delighted  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  this  taste  is  turned 
to  account  in  the  sloyd  work  which  he 
has  taken  up  under  the  supervision  of 
Gustav  Larsson.  He  does  not  like  clay 
modclling,  but  he  is  fascinated  with  the 
study  oi  geography  through  the  medium 
of  sand. 

His  first  work  of  this  kind  was  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  kindergarten 
grounds,  using  toy  houses  to  represent 
the  buildings.  Next  came  Center  st, 
with  rows  of  shells  for  the  stores  and 
the  small  figure  of  a  boy  to  make  trips 
between  the  lUndergarten  and  the 
stores.  Tom  tried  to  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent routes   the  boy  could   take  back 


and  forth,  and  named  the  streets  trav- 
ersed. 

The  scope  of  representation  was  then 
enlarged  to  include  all  that  he  could 
give  of  Jamaica  Plain,  not  omitting  the 
beloved  park.  Everything  was  well 
located,  and  it  was  Miss  Conley's  opin- 
ion that  Tom  could  find  his  way  all  over 
Jamaica  Plain  if  he  had  the  confidence 
to  go  alone. 

From  this  he  started  afresh,  and  took 
a  wider  field.  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury, 
Boston  and  South  Boston  were  repre- 
sented In  their  relative  positions,  points 
of  the  compass  located  and  dwellings  of 
friends  set  down.  Next  he  made  a  plan 
of  the  town  of  Grafton,  where  he  has 
friends,  and  of  which  he  has  many 
pleasant  memories.  When  reviewing 
the  subject  afterward,  he  remembered 
not  only  the  general  plan,  but  the  names 
of  several  of  the  streets. 

Arithmetic  is  Tom's  strong  point,  and 
he  is  especially  clever  in  mental  calcu- 
lations. 

Although  his  reading  and  talking  are 
done  mostly  with  his  fingers,  much  ef- 
fort is  spent  upon  Tom's  articulation, 
and  he  can  speak  many  words  with 
much  clearness  if  he  cares  to  make  the 
effort. 

"Tom's  sway  is  acknowledge  by  all 
the  other  boys,  and  on  the  playground 
he  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
boys  are  very  fond  of  him,  and  will  en- 
dure any  indignity  rather  than  complain 
and  get  him  into  trouble.  He  extends 
his  supc.rvision  of  their  manners  and 
well  being  within  doors  in  some  oases. 
In  making  a  trip  around  the  dining 
room  to  distribute  some  candy  he  laid 
a  piece  of  candy  on  each  boy's  plate 
and  then  quickly  clapped  his  hand  over 
the  boy's  mouth  to  see  if  the  proper 
'thank  you'  was  forthcoming.  If  it  was 
too  slow,  Tom  would  give  the  boy  a 
shake  to  hasten  matters. 


.Tom  does  not  lack  Imagination.  For  a 
tew  weeks  last  summer  he  had  much  to 
say  about  a  person  of  his  own  invention, 
whom  he  called  Mr  Gas,  and  of  whom 
he  told  wonderful  things.  Finally  his 
teacher  asked  him  to  write  down  what 
he  knew  of  Mr  Gas,  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote: 

"Mr  Gas  has  a  big  pond  and  a  very 
large  merry  music  box.  His  house  has  a 
big  chimney  and  15  windows  and  two 
stairs.  Mr  Gas  has  four  carriages  andva 
sled  for  winter.  In  the  barn  is  one 
horse  and  11  cows  and  four  calves  and 
much  hay.  Mr  Son  milks  the  cows.  Un- 
der the  house  is  a  cellar.  Mr  Gas  is  29 
years  old.  He  lives  in  New  Garden, 
Bedford  " 

Mr  Gas  exists  no  more,  but  he  was 
very  interesting  while  he  did  exist. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  done  for 
Tommy  Stringer  and  those  like  him 
whose  lives  would  have  otherwise  been 
doomed  to  misery  and  darkness,  even 
had  its  usefulness  stopped  there,  the 
kindergarten  would  have  a  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  in  the 
community  who  love  their  fellowmen, 
and  especially  little  children.  More 
room  is  needed  to  take  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  who  are  appealing 
for  help,  and  Mr  Anagnos  asks  for  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Dean  Hodges  said  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  ill  h-s  address  at  the  institu- 
tion: "The  leading  of  a  child  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light,  the  opening  of 
the  blind  eyes  is  something  that  comes 
to  us  all  as  an  opportunity.  It  is  for  us 
and  our  neighbors  to  provide  for  this 
institution  and  make  it  still  greater. 
There  might  be  many  more  children 
taught  here,  and  we  must  make  it  pos- 
sible. Money  is  used  in  so  many  foolish 
and  unnecessary  ways,  some  of  it  thrown 
away  and  other  money  might  better  be 
thrown  away  than  used  as  it  is,  and  it 
sometimes  seems  as  though  people  were 
in  perplexity  as  to  what  it  was  best  to 
do  with  their  money.  The  money  that 
some  people  spend  for  an  elaborate  din- 
ner will  take  a  child  out  of  a  miserable 
home  and  give  it  a  place  of  light  and 
is  such  as  this." 


ABOUT    WILLIE    ROBIN. 

The  accounts  of  the  education  of  this  in- 
teresting   girl   have   become   so    intimate    a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  that 
It  is  with  keen  regret  that  many  people,  as 
well  as   those   at  the  kindergarten,   realize 
that    the   chapter    of    her   doings    here    re- 
corded is  the  last  one  which  will  appear  in 
the    reports    of    the    Kindergarten    for    the 
Blind,  writes  Mr.  Anagnos  In  his  latest  re- 
port.    Willie   Is   now   past  twelve  years   of 
age.    and   she    has   become    a   tall,    comely, 
handsome  girl,  richly  endowed  with  health 
and  with  rare  graces  both  of  mind  and  or 
body.     The  kindergarten  has  been  her  home 
for  nearly  six  years,  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  Willie  In  this  short  period  ol 
time  both  by  active  effort  and  through  the 
silent  but  potent  influences  which  have  sur- 
rounded   her   must    be   estimated    as    of !   no| 
slight    value.     The    atmosphere    in    wtilcnj 
she  has  lived  has  been  a  healthy  one    and; 
her  growth   has   been   simple   and   natural 
without  the  stimulous  either  of  praise  or  of 
flattery.     She  Is  now  fully  prepared  to  take 
up    the    work    in    the    Institution    at    South 
Boston,  to  which  she  has  been  transferred 
and  to  occupy  a  place  of  equal  rank  witn 
other  girls  of  her  own  age. 

There  is  good  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
abundant  health  and  exuberant  spirits 
which  Willie  enjoys.  In  her  case  it  may  be 
said  with  perfect  propriety,  that  a  sound 
mind  dwells  In  a  vigorous  body.  In  personal 
appearance  she  Is  as  beautiful  and  as  at- 
tractive as  ever.  Her  face  Is  a  picture  of 
loveliness,  and  bespeaks  the  true  woman  y 
nature  which  is  gradually  unfolding  within 

tier 

From  the  chapter  contributed  by  Miss 
Poulsson  to  the  report  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

The  past  year  In  Willie's  education  has 
been  chiefly  one  of  review,  because,  as  was 
explained  in  the  last  report,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prolong  her  stay  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  room  at  South  Boston. 
It  is gratifving  to  say,  however,  that  this  has 
not  been  altogether  to  Willie's  disadvan- 
tage In  her  various  studies  she  has  been 
enabled  to  go  over  the  ground  more  thor- 
oughly, and  In  all  her  work  It  Is  evident  that 
her  mind  has  grown  more  mature. 

Willie    delights   In   an   atlas   with    raised 
maps  which  had  been  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten, although  she  has  as  yet  only  a  con- 
fused  idea  of  Its   power  of  representation. 
Feeling  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  map, 
she  wondered  if  whales  were  pictured  swim- 
ming about  in  Its  waters  for  normal  eyes  to 
see;  and  when  Texas,  her  native  State,  was 
presented  to  her  touch,  her  heart  was  stirred 
and  her  mind  was  spurred  into  eager  activ- 
ity.    In    her    imagination    she    was    among 
home  people  and  home  surroundings  again. 
Ten  raised  dots,  representing  the  ten  prin- 
cipal cities,  at  once  took  the  form  of  life, 
and   she   cried 'out    enthusiastically:      "Oh, 
there  are  five  people  beside  my  father  and 
mother  and   sisters  and   brother!"     An   In- 
dentation of  the  coast  line  marked  the  post 
office,    according  to  her  fancy;    "I   used   to 
go  to  the  post  office,"  said  Willie,  to  prove 
that  she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 
As  for  the  rough  projections  on  the  western 
side,  meant  for  mountains,  what  were  they 
but  the  rock  house-that  primitive  home  of 
her  earliest  childhood,  about  which  so  many 
of     her   dearest   associations    cluster,     and 
where  she  lived  closer  to  nature  than  she 
has  ever  done  since!     Ah,  the  rock3  and  the 
grass!     Ah,    the   sweet,   healthy   rudenesses 
of  that  first  farm  life!     With  the  discovery 
of  the  rock  house,   Willie's  excitement  and 
joy   burst   bounds.     She   was   in  class,    but 
she  grasped  the  hand  of  the  little  girl  next 
to  her,  and  said:  "See!     This  is  Texas— my 
home!"     Then,  with  the  air  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor  on    his   private   acres,    she    led    the 
little  girl  all  over  Texas,   so  to  speak,  and 
pointed  out  what  she  thought  were  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Interest. 

.  It  must  be  with  a  rueful  sigh  that  the 
teacher  draws  herself  together  to  demolish 
all  these  happy  Imaginings;  yet  duty  Btern- 
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ly  enjoins  it.  The  Individual  dots,  even  to 
that  one  which  stands  for  Robbie,  the  lit- 
tle brother,  must  be  metamorphosed  into 
unknown  and  widely  separated  cities.  An 
Inundation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  must 
sweep  over  the  familiar  post  office  and  con- 
vert It  into  a  big  bay.  And  the  rock 
house,— yes,  the  rock  house  also,  with  all 
its  dear  memories  of  domesticity,  must 
swell  into  gigantic  proportions  and  cleave 
Itself  Into  distant  mountains  and   hills. 

An  Herculean  task.  Yet  tenderness  and 
skill  effect  it,  preserving,  in  spite  of  all 
these  transformations  Into  the  great  and 
far,  the  child's  precious  sense  of  the  per- 
sonal and  near.     .     .     . 

Just  before  St.  Valentine's  day  the  other 
little  girls  were  composing  inscriptions  for 
the  valentines  they  were  to  send,  and  Willie 
was  asked   if  she   wished   to  do   the   same. 

<  With  the  modest  statement,  "I  will  try  to 
write  something  like  poetry,"  she  set  to 
work.  "On  one  line  I  will  write  about  the 
birds,  and  on  the  next  about  the  violets, 
and  on  the  next  about  the  snow."  She  wrote 
three  valentines,  one  for  each  of  her  sisters 

and  one  for  the  little  brother  Robbie.  There 
was    a    noticeable    similarity    In    style    and 

sentiment  in  these,  as  in  the  bulk  of  valen- 
tine  effusions,    but   the   one    for   her   sister 

Bonnie  was  the  best: 

Soon  the  birds  will   be  singing  sweetly   in 
the  trees. 

And  violets  will  be  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Soon  the  snow  is  falling, 
And  St.  Valentine  is  out  calling. 


Ration  gailg  dikta, 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  17,  1897. 


MODERN  GREECE  INVINCIBLE 

Turkey  Must  Go  Down  Under  the  Blows 
of  the  Regenerated  Greeks— A  Boston 
Greek  Writes  to  The  Globe. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

The  events  now  taking  place  in  Crete 
and  in  Greece  proper  are  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  this  country,  a  country 
which  has  always  sympathized  with  the 
cause  of  Hellenism. 

The  Greeks  as  a  nation  will  never  for- 
get the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
owe  to  "the  United  States;  they  will  nev- 
er forget  how  the  voice  of  the  Clays  and 
of  the  Howes  has  been  raised  in  the 
past  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  Greeks; 
they  will  never  forget  how  the  swift 
American-built  Arkadion,  which  sym- 
pathizing Americans  presented  to  the 
Greeks,  time  and  again  landed  troops, 
arms  and  provisions  to  the  famished 
Cretans,  and  how  finally  the  Greeks 
themselves  blew  this  proud  ship,  sur- 
named  by  the  Greeks  "The  American 
Deer,"  to  atoms  rather  than  have  her 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  To  let 
the  American  ship  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy!  Never!  "Blow  her  up, 
boy?'"  shouted  the  Greek  captain,  and, 
swift  as  thought,  the  proud  Arkadion 
was  blown  to  pieces,  to  the  dismay  of 
Hobart  Pasha,  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Turkish  fleet. 


In  a  word,  we  Greeks  look  upon  Amer- 
with  admiration,  and  our  enthusi- 
asm was  unbounded  when  recently  the 
victorious  American  team  captured  so 
manv  prizes  during  the  recent  Olympic 
games  held  in  Athens,  "the  y,iol?t 
crowned  city,"  the  pride  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  "Hail  to  the  Americans!  Hail 
to  our  brethren  across  the  deep,  night 
and  day,  day  and  night  resounded  in 
the  streets  of  Athens,  and  the  echo  of 
these  words  reverberated  throughout 
Greeee  during  the  Olympic  festival.  | 

Furthermore,  the  Greeks  have  the  feel-  j 
ing,  or  rather,  they  do  know  that  as  a  i 
race  they  are  the  most  progressive  of 
all  that  live  in  either  the  European  or 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Greeks  occupy  the 
same  position  as  far  as  education,  ener- 
gy wealth  and  progress  are  concerned, 
as  the  United  States  hold  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  In  the  university  of  Athens 
have  been  nursed  her  most  prominent 
sons,  sons  who  have  honored  the  mother 
country  wherever  they  have  established 
themaelvi  ,  .  , 

This  statement  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  all  who 
watch  the  events  now  going  on  in  lur- 
key,  as  it  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
movement. 

This  age  in  which  we  live  is  in  many 
respects  a  peculiar  one.  The  arbitration 
treaty    b  United 

land  is  the  boast  of  our  civilization,  j 


the  grandest  gift  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  bestowed  upon  the  world.  But  arbi- 
tration is  a  word  the  meaning  of  which 
the  Turk  is  unable  to  understand.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England  need  not  clash  in  arms,  bi 
only  in  noble  efforts  of  how  to  spr. 
civilization,  progress  and  refinement 
throughout  the  world.  Both  nations  are 
rich  in  territory,  rich  in  resources,  and 
the  people  of  bjlh  nations,  whether  un- 
the  Ha?  of  the  republic  or  of  old 
England  live  in  harmony  and  prosper. 

But  how  can  you  arbitrate  the  wrongs, 
the  cruel  wrongs,  the  unheard-of  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  Turk  upon  his  subjects? 
The  Turk  has  simply  pitched  his  camp 
in  the  lands  which  he  occupies;  he  was 
an  alien  and  an  alien  he  has  remained, 
savage  and  bloodthirsty,  only  seeking 
how  to  rob  his  toiling  subjects,  how  to 
hold  them  in  slavery,  how  to  enrich  him- 
self by  brandishing  his  yataghan  over 
the  head  of  the  unprotected. 

One  might  as  well  seek  to  amalga- 
mate fire  and  water  as  to  amalgamate 
the  Greek  and  the  Turk.  The  one  fypi- 
|  fles  progress,  the  other  barbarism.  The 
one  typifies  civilization,  the  other  ignor- 
ance. The  one  seeks  how  to  spread  the 
noble  teachings  of  Socrates  and  of  Christ, 
the  other  how  to  exterminate  Christians. 
Under  these  conditions  who  can  blame 
the  Greeks,  who  can  blame  free  Greece, 
the  mother  country,  if  she  has  dared  to 
draw  her  sword  in  behalf  of  her  op- 
pressed children? 

I  have  said  above  that  the  Greek  typi- 
fies   progress,    and    these   are    not    mere 
idle    words.    Take   a    look    at    what   the 
few    Greeks    living   in    Boston    have   ac- 
complished, and  this  in  itself  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  as  to  what  the  Greeks  would 
have   accomplished    had   they    the    terri- 
tory now  held  by  the  Turk,   and  which 
territory,  by  right  and  tradition,  belongs 
to    them.    First    of   all,    the  .director    of 
the    institution   for    the    Blind    in    South 
Boston  is  a  Greek  by  birth   and  educa- 
tion.   The  name  of  Prof  Anagnos  needs 
no    words    of    praise.    England.    France, 
Russia,    Germany   and    Italy    have   hon- 
ored the  man,  and  the  fame  of  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind,  the  foremost  in- 
stitute of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  due  to 
the  work,   to  the  energy,   to  the  intelli- 
gence   of    its    scholarly     director.     The 
name  of  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  citizens  of  Boston.    An 
old  merchant  of  the  old  school,   by  his 
sterling   honesty,    indomitable   persever- 
ance   he  has  made  for  himself  a  name 
throughout  the  commercial  world.    An- 
otheY   Greek,   the   chevalier   T.    T.    Tim- 
ayenis,    is   the   well-known  historian   of 
the  Greek  nation.    His  works.      A   His- 
tory of  Greece,"  in  two  volumes,     Greece 
n    the    Times    of    Homer."    "The    Lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,"  "Contes  Tires  de 
Shakespeare,"  etc    etc,  are  known  to  all 
scholars.    Agan,    there    is    Dr    D     Pav- 
licle*     "laureat"    of    the    university     of 
Pari'*    whose  researches  in  medical  sub- 
iects  have  won  universal  admiration. 

Again  three  of  the  most  prominent 
stores  in  Boston  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
who  less  than  five  years  ago  came  to  this 
country  with  empty  pockets,  but  who  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  perseverance  and  en- 
ergy are  able  today  to  pay  rents  to  an 
amount  of  $21,000  per  year,  give  employ- 
ment to  over  300  persons,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  among  the  substantial  business 
men  of  Boston.  These  few  facts,  which 
could  be  multiplied  with  the  names  of 
Greeks  who  have  acquired  wealth,  run- 
ning into  the  millions,  show  what  Greek 
energy  and  intelligence  can  accomplish 
if  only  given  a  chance. 

And    this    chance    has    at    last    come! 
Like    in    1821,    when    the   great    war   for 
Greek    independence    was    declared,     a 
war  which   was  prepared   by   the   great 
Greek  secret  society,  in  like  manner  the 
present  movement   In   Crete,    the   insur- 
rection in   Macedonia,   in   Epirus,   whicli 
will  break  out  the  coming  spring,  is  the 
work    of    the    great     Hellenic      society, 
which   for  the  last   two  years   has  been 
laying   the   foundations   for  the   coming 
struggle,  a  struggle  which  is  bound   to 
i  drive  the  Turk  from  European  Turkey.  I 
This   Hellenic  society,   with   headquar- 
ters   in   Athens,    has  branches   in    every  I 
prominent  city  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
the    United    States.    It    has    money    and 
ndant    resources.^jfor     tne     Greeks 
eveivwhere  have  supported  it,  and   will 
support   it   to    the   end.    More    than   3000 
. >lc  officers  have   invaded   Macedonia, 
1  Eoirus  and  Crete,  and  these  officers  have 
prepared  the  movement  which  the  world 
is  witnessing  today.    One  cannot  coerce 
a  nation  that  seeks  freedom;  one  cannot 
stifle  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  for  , 
to  the  last  man  they  are  ready   to  sac- 
rifice  everything   for   the    realization    of 
their    fond    hope,    which    is    to    see    the 
Greek    flag    wave    in    Epirus,    in    Mace- 
donia,   in   Crete,   as   It   waves   over   free 
Greece.  

The  idea  that  the  Turks  can  crush  the 
I  Greeks    on    land    is    nonsensical.    When 
Turkey  and  Egypt  combined  in  1821  were 
unable   to  crush   the   Grt  ;me 

when   thev    I  arms,   no   resources, 

how  can  'the  Turk  ever  hope  to  subdue 
the  Greeks  today  when  they  have  men, 
"rms  and  wealth,  and  above  all  the 
:ism  which  animates 
them  to  fight  co  the  end? 


Again,  on  the  s  >a  the  Greek  fleet  will 
simply  sweep  the  Turk  out  of  existence, 
for  the  dexterity  and  the  daring  of  the 
'  Greek  sailor  are  proverbial.  Night  and 
day,  day  and  night,  one  thougnt  ani- 
mates the  Greek,  be  he  in  Athens  or 
abroad,  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
Turk  knows  it;  the  European  oowers 
know  it;  and  England  is  alive  at  "last  to 
the  fact  that  Greece  must  be  given  a 
free  hand.  It  is  not  love  for  the  Turk 
that  prompts  Russia  to  defend  the  Turk. 
Russia  is  seeking  to  oust  England  from 
the  east.  She  seeks  to  curtail  English 
influence  in  Turkey,  and  to  this  end  she 
is  opposed  to  have  the  Turk  coerced.  In 
e'r  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  Rus- 
sians, England  has  decided  to  susiain 
the  Greeks  In  the  coming  struggle.  This 
spark  may  prov"  to  be  the  struggle  of 
giants,  but  if  England  is  true  to  her- 
self, if  she  really  means  to  s'and  by  the 
Greeks,  your  readers  may  rest  assured 
that  the  end  of  Turkey  is  near  at  band, 
and  England  will  hold  her  influence  in 
the  future  in  the  east  as  she  has  done  in 
the  past.  Athenian. 

Boston,  Feb  16. 
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Experiments  with  the  Blind. 

Wholly  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments with  X  rays  were  made 
upon  two  blind  boys  recently  in 
the  Corbutt  laboratory,  near 
Philadelphia.  One  of  the  boys 
has  been  blind  since  soon  after 
his  birth,  though  he  can  distin- 
guish the  position  of  a  brilliant- 
ly lighted  window.  The  other, 
who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
13  years,  can  not  do  eyen  that. 
The  former,  when  told  to  open 
and  shut  his  hand  in  front  of 
the  excited  tube,  at  first  de- 
clared that  he  could  make  out 
a  changing  shadow,  but  his 
failure  to  tell  when  another 
person's  hand  made  the  same 
motions  proved  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  imagination. 
His  companion  admitted  from 
the  beginning  that  neither  the 
Crooks'  tube  nor  the  flouro- 
scope  produced  the  slightest 
effect  upon  his  eyes.— AT.  Y. 
Times. 


TRANSCRIPT,   THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY    18,    1897. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
at  the  home  of  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  51  Saw- 
yer avenue,  Dorchester,  a  muslcale  is  to 
be  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Barrows,  assisted 
by  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  Booker  T. 
Washington,  president  of  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute In  Alabama. 


B0ST01  EVENING  RECORlh 
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ENTERTAINMENTS    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  deep  interest  which  Is  felt  In  the  for- 
tunes of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  and 
the  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  all  its 
friends  to  see  the  debt  raised  will  lead 
many  of  our  citizens  to  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement that  two  entertainments  are 
to  be  given  for  Its  benefit  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday. 

At  11  a.  m.  the  girls  will  spread  a  liter- 
ary banquet  with  eood  things,  from  Ameri- 
can authors.  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  will  be  present  and  the 
guests  of  honor  will  appear  as  Dorothy  Q. 
and  Barbara  Frietchie. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  boys  of  the  school  are  to 
take  part  in  patriotic  exercises,  both  lit- 
erary and  musical.  Tommy  Stringer  will 
join  the  pupils  in  one  of  their  recitations. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  liberal  patronage  will 
encourage  the  painstaking  and  loyal  ef- 
forts of  these  young  people  and  best  of  all, 
gratify  their  desire  to  add  a  generous  sum 
to  the  debt  fund  of  the  kindergarten. 

Admission  tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be 
obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  39  Avon  pi.,  or  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
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THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    18,    1897. 

Morning  and  afternoon  concerts  are  to 
be  given  on  Washington's  Birthday  in  aid 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja*-= 
maica  Plain.  The  performers  are  to  be  pu- 
pils from  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston. 

BOSTON  EYfiHIAG  RECORD. 
FEBRUARY   IS    1897. 

Willie    Elizabeth    Robin    (at    the    lfindef- 
garten  for  the  blind)  sent  this  valentine  to 
her  sister,  Bonnie:— 
Boon  the  birds  will  be  singing  sweetly  in 

tli©   trees 
And  violets  will  be  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Soon  the  snow  is  falling, 
And  St.  Valentine  is  out  calling. 

Willie  is  inclined  to  be  prompt  about 
most  things,  but  not  about  letter  writing. 
At  one  time  a  pencil  that  was  '  way  up 
(dull)  turned  her  aside  from  the  dutitui 
course  of  finishing  a  letter  which  she  had 
commenced.  Again,  when  she  should  have 
written  a  letter  to  her  mother,  it  was  put 
off  with:  "I  am  so  busy  now,  I  am  afraid 
I  can't;"  but  this  was  followed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  self-reproach  so  strong  as  to  cause 
her  to  leave  what  she  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  and  seek  out  her  teacher,  saying: 
"I  always  think  a  great  deal  of  my  mam- 
ma, and  I  love  her  a  great  deal  and  wane 
to  see  her;  but  I  will  get  ready  to  write 
after  dinner."  _  I 
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™-Psentin«    each    year   exercises    which   nt- 
Sy  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Geoige 
Washington,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rer- 
uns   Institution    for    the    Blind    at   South 
Boston   are  actuated   by  two  motives      One 
of    these  is   the  innate  desire  implanted  in 
the  hearts    of  the  American  youth  to  show 
n    sbome  way  the    reverence    they  entertaiu 
ior   tbeir  nation  and  its  great  names      The 
more    immediate    cause,     however,     is    the 
commendable  aim  of  devoting  the  proceed, 
arising  from  these  exhibitions  to  the   Kin- 
dergar'ten  at  Jamaica  Plain.     It  is  intended 
S  year  to  present  carefully  prepared  pro- 
grammes  along  literary,  musicaf,  and  gym- 
nastic lines.     The  girls  are  to  appear  at  11 
am.,  in   some    entertaining    literary  exer- 
cises    while,  at  3  p.m.,  the  boys  have  ready 
a  stirring  combination  of    music  and    his- 
tory     A  clever    exhibition    of    gymnastics 
will    be    given   by  both  the  boys  and  girls. 
Slth     Thomas,     Willie     E.     Robin      and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  sure  to  meet  the 
friends  most  cordially  and  gladly      Tickets 
of  admission   may  be  obtained  at  50  cents, 
either  at  39   Avon  Place  or  at  the  Institu- 
tion.   . 
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Strong    Testimonial     to    the     Durabilit 
the    StecU    Piano. 

No  more  exacting  or  severe  test  could  be  appl? 
to  a  fine  piano  than  that  of   constant   use  in  a   lar 
music  bchool  or  other  public  institution.    Usually  th 
pianos  thus   subjected   to  rough  wear   and   tear   are 
never  heard  from  after  being  placed  in   the  practice 
rooms.     If  they  withstand  the  hard  work  for  a  brief 
period  they  are  at   best   but   reminiscenses  of   their 
original  condition.    This   is  not  so,  however,  with  so 
staunch  an  instrument  as  the  "Sleek"  piano.     Every 
now  and  then  new  evidence  is  produced  showing,  not 
only  the  artistic  excellence  of   the  instruments  made 
by  George  Steck  &  Co.,  but  of  their   great  durability 
also.      Probably    no    other    piano    can    produce    a 
stronger  record  in  this  particular.     And   the   follow-  j 
irg,  which  is  a  powerful  testimonial  to  the  durability 
of  the  "Steck"  pianos,  is  an  indorsement  of  which  any 
instrument  might  be  proud.     It   is  from  the   superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1897. 
Gentlemen :-It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  state   that  six   upright   pianofortes   which 
we  purchased  of   you  last   September  for  the  use  of 
our  school  have   proved   most   satisfactory  in   every 
respect      They  hold  a  foremost  place  in  a  collection 
of  about  sixty  instruments  of  different   makes  owned 
bv  this  institution.     In  power  and  sonority  as  well  as 
in  evenness  and  sweetness  in   tone,  in   solidity   and 
fineness  of  construction  and  in  finish  of  workmanship 
vour  pianofortes  are  unsurpassed.    Our  teachers  are 
highly  pleased  with  them  and  they  join  in  best  wishes 
for  the  continuance  of  your  success. 

Sincerely  yours.  . 

M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent. 
;rs.  ueoTSteck  &  Co.,  mfrs.  pianofortes. 

The  Michigan  Mirror.' 
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HELEN  KELLER,  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow, 
Not  silence,  but_the  sound 

Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven 
And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether . 

Beholds  a  keener  sun: 
In  her  supernal  being 

Music  and  light  are  one. 

Unknown  the  subtle  senses 
That  lead  her  through  the  day; 

Love,  light,  and  song,  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

Sight  brings  sne  to  the  seeing. 
New  song  to  those  that  hear: 

Her  braver  spirit  sounding 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 

She  at  the  heart  of  being 
Lonely  and  glad  doth  dwell- 

Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  Mesh, 
A  soul  made  visible  -Century. 
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entertainment  by  the  blind. 


Interesting  Programmes  Arranged  for  Cele- 
bration of  Washington's  Birthday. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  public  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  annual  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  is  an  event  which  is  gain- 
ing importance  each  successive  year. 
With  perfect  simplicity,  but  in  a  delight- 
fully winning  way,  the  young  people  of 
the  institution  are  constantly  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  the  hearts  of  their 
audience,  as  people  become  more  and 
more  conversant  with  the  noble  spirit 
behind  it  all— the  unselfish  aim  on  the 
pupils'  part  to  assist,  by  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  meritorious  literary,  mu- 
sical, historical  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  the 
kindergarten. 

This  year  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
have  very  attractive  programmes  to  of- 
fer, excelling  in  variety  any  of  the  past. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  learned  that  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  E.  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  are  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, success  is  confidently  predicted  to 
attend  the  pupils'  effort. 

The  novel  literary  exercises  by  the 
girls  are  to  be  given  at  11  A.  M.,  in  the 
spacious  museum,  while  at  3  P.  M.  a 
widely  different,  but  fully  as  inter 
inp,  programme  will  be  presented  in  the 
main  hail  by  the  boys.  Gymnastic  exhi- 
bitions by  both  boys  and  girls  will  form 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Tickets  of  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained, at  50  cents,  either  at  No.  39  Avon 
place  or  at  the  institution  in  South  Bos- 
ton. 
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friday  morning,  feb.  19,  1897. 
Entertainments  for  the  blinU. 

Th-  deep  interest  which  Is  felt  in  «ie  for- 
tunes of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  arf 
the   anxious   desire   on   the   part  of  all .V 
friends    to    see    the    debt    raised    will    lead 
„   ^f  rmr  citizens   to   welcome    the  an- 

it    the Pirkios    Institution   or,    wswhing- 
,0';*,Sn"a"my'the  girl,  will  spr»a  a  llt.r- 

PT-rtifv  their  desire  to  add  a  gi..n.iou» 
fo  the  debt  fund  of  the  KlnclerirarterK 

Admission  tickets  at  50  cente i  eacti  may  oe 
gSTlS.  £  i^on^ro^fhe^sch^faor 

the  Blind  at  Soul  h  ■ 

FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    19.    IB97; 


ENTERTAINMENTS  BY  THE   BLIND. 

In  presenting  each  year  exercises  which 
fittingly  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  are  actuated  by  two  motives 
One  of  these  is  the  innate  desire  Implanted 
In  the  hearts  of  the  American  youth  t 
show   In  some  way  the  reverence  they 

in  for  their  nation  and  its  great  names. 
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The  more  immediate  cause,  however,  is  the 
commendable  aim  of  devoting  the  proceeds 
arising  from  these  exhibitions  to  the  kin- 
dergarten at  Jamaica  Plain.  It  Is  Intend- 
ed this  year  to  present  programmes  along 
literary,  musical  and  gymnastic  lines,  so 
carefully  prepared  and  so  originally  de- 
vised as  to  elicit  the  fullest  approbation  of 
Ithe  public.  The  girls  are  to  appear  at  11 
A.  M.  In  some  delightfully  entertaining  lit- 
erary exercises,  while  at  3  P.  M.  the  boys 
have  ready  a  stirring  combination  of  music 
and  history.  A  clever  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics will  be  given  by  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  Let  everybody  be  on  hand  to 
give  a  hearty  greeting  to  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  E.  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
will  be  sure  to  meet  their  friends  most  cor- 
dially and  gladly.  Tickets  of  admission 
may  be  obtained  either  at  39  Avon  place  or 
at  the  institution. 

....The  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  given  on 
■Washington's  Birthday  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  South  Boston,  at  11  A.M.,  and  3  P.M., 
and  not  in  Jamaica  Plain  as  has  been  stated. 

SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 

Saturday,  February  20,  1897. 


ENTERTAINMENT      BY     THE     BLIND. 

THAT  the  large  halls  and  corridors 
of   the   Perkins'    Institution  for 
the  Mind,  at  South  Boston,  will 
assuredly  ring,  on  the  coming  birthday 
oi   Washington,  with  stirring    martial 
melodies,  in  addition  to  the   voices  of 
participants  in   literary  and    historical 
exercises,  is  a  fact   to   be  observed  by 
the  audience  which  will  gather  on  that 
day  to  witness  the  annual  contribution 
of  the   pupils   of    the    Institution  in 
behalf  of  the  Kindergarteu.     "Coming 
eveuts  cast  their  shadow  before,"  is  a 
potent  aphorism  with  the  young  people 
of   the  parent    school,  who,  quickened 
by  their  feeling  of  love  and   responsi- 
bility toward  their  little  fellow  sufferers 
at  the  Kindergarten,  have  been  devot- 
ing   weeks    to    the     securing     of    a 
thoroughly   adequate   presentation   of 
their  roles.     The  girls  intend  to  evoke 
happy   reminiscences     along     literary 
lines  in  the  minds   of   their   auditors, 
the   hour   of    11  A.    M.    having    been 
selected   for  the   entertainment  to  be 
giveu  by  them.     The  boys  are  resolved 
in  turn,  to   appear   acceptably   in  the 
day's   programme,  and    at  3  P.  m.  will 
contribute  unique  musical  and  histori- 
cal exercises.     Evolutions  in  gymnas- 
tics by   both   boys  and  girls    will   be 
gracefully  performed.     Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  E.  Robin  and   Tommy  Stringer 
will  of  course  welcome   their   friends. 
Tickets  of  admission  may  be   obtained 
for  fifty  cents  apiece   either  at  No.  39 
Avon   place,  oue  flight  upstairs,  or  at 
the  Institution. 

The  Inquirer. 

SOUTH    BOSTON, 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY   20,   1897. 
Perkins    Institute    Entertainment. 

Washington's  birthday  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  usual  manner  by  the  Per- 
kins School  for  'the  Blind.  The  exercises 
are  always  interesting  and  the  perfotm- 
a tires  of  some  of  these  blind  scholars,  no- 
tably Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
are  really  wonderful  and  well  worth  seeing. 
The  literary  exercises  by  the  girls  will 
commence  at  11  A.M.  and  those  toy  the 
boys  at  3  P.M.  A  gymnasts  exhibition 
will  be  given  during  the  day  by  tooth  girls 
and  'boys.  As  the  tickets  of  admission, 
wfaieh  are  on  sale  at  t'he  school  on  East 
Broadway,  are  only  50  cents,  it  is  expect- 
j  ed  that  the  attendance  will  :  larger 

ii   in  previous  years. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    20,    1897. 


Something  original  and  unusually  inter- 
esting is  promised  by  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Washington's  birthday.  Pupils 
only  will  take  part  in  the  performance.  At 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  the  girls  will  present  some 
delightful  literary  exercises,  and  the  boys 
have  a  combination  of  music  and  history 
at  3  o'clock.  An  exhibition  In  gymnastics 
win  be  given  by  both  girls  and  boys. 

BOSTON     HOME    JOURNAL. 
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So  true  is  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  kindergar- 
ten training  for  little  blind  children  that  the  appeal 
which  has  been  issued  recently  by  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  for  funds  wherewith  to  raise  the  burden- 
some debt  which  oppresses  this  beneficent  institution, 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  prompt  response.  Among 
the  helpers  in  this  good  work  may  be  counted  the  pu- 
pils of  the  parent  school,  and  they  have  decided  to  de- 
vote to  the  cause  the  proceeds  which  may  be  obtained 
from  two  entertainments  which  will  be  given  at  Per- 
kins Institution  in  South  Boston  on  Washington's  birth- 
day. The  national  character  of  the  day  will  be  ob- 
served by  a  representation  of  American  authors  only  at 
the  literary  banquet  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  girls'  department  at  11  a.  m.  At  3  p.  m.  the 
boys  will  take  part  in  literary  and  musical  exercises 
suited  to  the  occasion.  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  be  present. 
Tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution,  No.  39  Avon  Place,  or  at  the  door  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 
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however,  is  the  commendable  aim  of  devoting 
the  proceeds  arising  from  these  exhibitions  to 
the  Kindergarten  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

It  is  intended  this  year  to  present  pro- 
grammes along  literary,  musical  and  gymnas- 
tic lines,  so  carefully  prepared  and  so  original- 
ly devised  as  to  elicit  the  fullest  approbation  of 
the  public.  The  giris  are  to  appear  at  11  a.  m. 
in  some  delightful  entertaining  literary  exer- 
cises.while  at  3  p.m. the  boys  have  ready  a  stir- 
ring combination  of  music  and  history.  A  clever 
exhibition  of  gymnastics  will  be  given  by  both 
the  boys  and  the  girls.  All  interested  should 
be  on  hand  to  give  a  hearty  greeting  to  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie:  E.  lobin,  and  Tommy  Strin- 
ger, who  will  be  sure  to  meet  their  friends 
most  cordially  and  gladly.  Tickets  of  admiss- 
ion may  be  obtained  at  fifty  cents  each  either 
at  39  Avon  place  or  at  the  Institution. 


THE  BOSTON  BODGET 

Feb  21   1897 

To  the  many  friends  oi  the  kindergarten 

for  tbe  blind  the  announcement  will  be  welcome 
that  a  literary  banquet  is  to  be  spread  for  Its  ben- 
efit at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston, 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  The  occasion  will  be 
honored  by  the  presence  of  two  distinguished 
guests,  Dorothy  Q.  and  Barbara  Frietchle.  The 
spacious  museum  of  the  institution  is  to  be  the 
scene  oi  tbe  banquet,  and  the  hour  is  fixed  at  11 
A.  M.  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  will  be  present.  At  three  o'clock  P.  M. 
tbe  boys  will  take  part  In  exercises  appropriate 
to  tbe  time-honored  day.  Tommy  Stringer  will 
join  them  In  one  of  their  recitations.  Tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  both  entertainments  will  be  tbe  pupils' 
contribution  to  the  endowment  fond  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  ltberal  patron- 
age will  encourage  the  efforts  wbtcb  the  blind 
hoys  and  girls  make  to  aid  the  canse  of  tbeir  af- 
flicted brothers  and  sisters.  Tickets  at  fifty 
cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of 
tbe  institution,  No.  39  Avon  place,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  School  tor  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 
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SATURDAY    EVENING 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1897. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  BY  BLIND. 

In  presenting  each  year  exercises 
which  fittingly  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  are 
actuated  by  two  motives.  One  of  these 
is  the  innate  desire  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  youth  to  show 
in  some  way  the  reverence  they  en- 
tertain for  their  nation  and  its  great 
names.  The  more  immediate  cause, 
however,  is  the  commendable  aim  of 
devoting  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the.se  exhibitions  to  the  kindergarten 
I  at  Jamaica  Plain.  It  is  intended  this 
i  year  to  present  programs  along  literary, 
musical  and  gymnastic  lines,  so  care- 
I  fully  prepared  and  so  originally  de- 
vised as  to  elicit  the  fullest  approba- 
tion of  the  public.  The  girls  are  to  ap- 
l  pear  at  11  A.  M.  in  some  delightfully 
I  entertaining  literary  exercises,  while  at 
3  P  M.  the  boys  have  ready  a  stirring 
combination  of  music  and  history.  A 
clever  exhibition  of  gymnastics  will  be 
given  by  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  E.  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  sure  to  meet 
their  friends  most  cordially  and  gladly. 
Tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained 
either  at  39  Avon  Place  or  at  the  In- 
stitution. 

THE  BOSTON  TIMES 

BOSTON,  SUNDAY,    FEB.    21 ,    1897. 
ENTERTAINMENT  BY  THE  BLIND. 


Edith  Thomas,  'Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

In  presenting  each  year  exercises  which  fit- 
tingly commemorate  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  the  boys  and  girls  of  tbe  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  are 
actuated  by  two  motives.  One  of  these  is  the 
innate  desire  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  youth  to.show  in  some  way  the  rev- 
erence they  entertain  for  their  nation  and  its 
great  names.     The  more  immediate    cause, 


JJOSTON,     SUNDAY    MORNING,    FEB.    21. 


■  —No  work  for  the  afflicted  which  is  carried 
on  in  our  Commonwealth  appeals  with  greater 
force  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  disposed 
to  aid  such  undertakings  than  that  which  aims 
at  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  little 
blind  children.  An  opportunity  is  to  be  afford- 
ed to  help  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston.  They  have  planned 
to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  by  taking 
part  in  literary  and  musical  exercises,  which 
have  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  fore- 
noon at  11  A.  M.,  by  the  girls,  and  in  the  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  by  the  boys.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
will  be  present.  The  proceeds  which  may  ac- 
crue from  the  entertainments  will  be  used  as 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  children  to  the 
funds  of  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  large  sale  of  tickets  will  enable  them  to  add 
a  considerable  sum  toward  cancelling  the  debt 
which  hangs  over  the  infant  institution.  Ad- 
mission tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution  No 
30  Avon  place,  and  at  the  door  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  21,    1897. 

Washington's  Birthday  is  to  be  celebrated  at 
Perkins  Institution  this  year  by  a  Literary  Banquet 
at  which  in  honor  of  the  occasion  American  authors 
only  are  to  be  represented.  Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  it  is  expected  that  Barbara  Frletchie 
and  Dorothy  Q.  will  appear.  Tbe  affair  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution,  and  their 
object  in  giving  the  entertatnuieni  is  to  raise  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
It  appears  by  the  appeal  which  has  been  issued 
recently  by  tbe  ladies'  visiting  committee,  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  necessary  to  the  present  welfare  of 
tbe    kindergarten,     that    the  debt  which  has  lonj 
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oppressed  it  should  be  raised.  The  pupils  of  the 
parent  school  are  anxious  to  help  in  this  matter, 
and  hence  they  will  devote  the  proceeds  which  may- 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  tickets  on  that  day  to  the 
fund  which  is  to  liquidate  the  debt.  Doubtless  this 
worthy  object  will  commend  itself  to  our  citizens 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  audience  will  be  present 
both  at  11  A.  M.,  and  at  a  second  set  of  exercise  at 
3  P.  M.  Admission  tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may 
be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution  No. 
39  Avon  place  and  at  the  door  of  the  School  for 
tbe  Blind. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1897. 

BLIND  MARYELS. 


Unique  Entertainment  at 
Perkins  School. 


k  Bright,   Yet  Pathetic,  Pro- 
gram by  Little  Ones. 


Embryo  Helen    Kellers    Show 
Benefit  of  Instruction. 


On  Washington's  Birthday  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  on  the 
summit  of  South  Boston,  gave  two 
exhibitions  which,  both  for  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
the  programs,  and  for  the  excellent 
performance  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
were  altogether  worthy  of  admiration. 
Besides,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Superinten- 
dent, made  an  appeal  to  the  two  large 
audiences  which,  to  judge  by  its  hon- 
est fervor  and  the  effect  of  it,  will 
doubtless  produce  much  assistance  for 
the   kindergarten. 

As  Mr.  Anagnos  said,  the  kindergar- 
ten is  the  foundation  of  all  training. 
It  is  an  imperative  adjunct  to  the 
schoftling  of  the  blind,  who,  helpless, 
desperately  yearn  for  moral,  intellectual 
and  social  support.  Nor,  even,  is  the 
physical   preparation   lacking. 

The  entertainment  in  the  forenoon 
was  given  by  the  aptest  among  the 
large  girls.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
totally  blind;  others  were  afflicted  less 
permanently;  and  there  were  two  who 
wanted  not  only  sight,  but  also  hear- 
ing  and   speech. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  of 
girls.  They  sat  at  >a  table  which  was 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  long  room, 
on  the  H  Street  side.  The  table  was 
spread  as  for  a  banquet.  It  was,  in- 
deed, to  a  feast  of  learning  that  the 
blighted  pupils  had  invited  the  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  menu  was  the 
chief  part  of  the  program,  and,  as  it 
was  unique,  it  is  here  printed: 


Soup. 

Julienne.  A  L'Americaine. 

Kaiherlne  Dugan  and   Guests. 

Fish. 

Mishe-Nahma. 

rurple-finned   Sturgeon. 

Lottie  B.  Rich. 

Game. 

Water-fowl. 

Alice    M.    Bannon. 

Meat. 

Venison. 

Ida    A.    Cross. 

Vegetables. 

Beans.       Corn.       Potatoes.       Onions. 

Etta.  A.  Wolcott.      Louisa  Warrener. 

Salad. 

Sea-weeds,   f-lc.  A  La  Poesie. 

Virginia    R.    Brecker.  . 

Dessert. 

Bird's  Nest   Pudding. 

Louisa  Warrener. 

Ices. 

Snowflakes. 

Annie    S.     Ricker. 

Waters. 

Cochituate.  Beaver  Brook. 

Ida  A.  Cross.  Annie  S.   Ricker. 
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It  is  hardly  a  detraction  from  the 
worth  of  the  soup,  or  the  game,  or  the 
vegetables,  or,  in  truth,  from  any  other 
course,  to  state  that  the  choicest  was 
the  fish,  the  "purple-finned  sturgeon, 
Mishp-Xahma,"  which  was  caught  in 
the  deep  blue  waters  of   "Hiawatha." 


Then  "Miss  Dugan,  the  mistress  of 
toasts  called  on  Elizabeth  Caulfield, 
who  sooke  on  "The  American  Poets;" 
on  Lottie  B.  Rich,  who  recited  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  and  on  Sarah  E. 
Tomlinson,  who  sang  the  best  of  the 
lyrics  of  Longfellow. 

The  distinguished  guests  at  the  feast 
were  Barbara  Frietchie  (Edith  M. 
Thomas),  and  Dorothy  Q.  (W.  Elizabeth 
Robin)  They  held  a  •  reception  when 
the  dinner  was  over,  receiving,  among 
others,    Mrs.    Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Afterward  there  was  a  lively  exhibi- 
tion in  the  gymnasium  by  those  whom 
Mr  Anagnos,  much  to  the  merriment 
of  the  banqueters,  called  "members  of 
the  sterner  sex." 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  held  forth. 
There  were  songs  and  recitations  and 
instrumental  performances  by  Clarence 
A.  Jackson,  Masters  Harvey,  Ryan  and 
W  Walsh.  Wilbur  F.  Dodge,  Herbert  A. 
Strout  and  Harry  E.   Mozealous. 

The  band  played  and  the  Glee  Club 
san-  Then  ai  number  of  the  boys  in- 
cluding Tommy  Stringer  (a  .marvelous 
product  of  the  kindgarten),  presented  a 
sort  of  patriotic  allegory,  by  name 
'•Banner  Days  of  the  Republic/"  Willis 
E 1  Trask  was  Father  Time^  There  were 
eieht  "spare  minutes."  Then  followed 
the  notable  days  of  America.  The  New 
Year  was  personated  by  Tommy  Stnng- 

eiThe  two  entertainments  were  ample, 
though  pathetic,  exhibitions  of  the 
training  which  obtains  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  and  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  impart- 
ha"  of  such  a  training  demands  mature 
intelligence,  unlimited  patience  and  per- 
severance and  a  benignant  disposition. 
These  three  characteristics  of  the  mod- 
em educator  the  teachers  of  the  school 
assuredly  have.  Otherwise  Radclitte 
College  would  not  now  have  as  a  pupil 
the  brilliant  Helen  Keller-  nor  would 
the  institutions  over  which  Mr.  Anagnos 
^resides  be  enabled  annually  to  show 
the  growth  of  a  fine  intelligence  in  such 
children  as  Edith  M.  Thomas,  W.  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Master  Stringer. 
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AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


The  exercises  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  morning  and  afternoon 
were  well  attended  and  unusually  interest- 
ing. 

The  literary  programme  given  by  the 
girls  of  the  institute  in  the  morning  was 
arranged  in  commemoration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  and  was  quite  as  original 
as  it  was  pleasing.  It  was  entitled  a 
literary  banquet  arranged  from  the  Ameri- 
can poets."  Miss  Katherine  Dugan  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers during  the  after  dinner  exercises. 

The  literary  dinner  comprised  varied  and 
delicious  contributions  from  the  poets  and 
songsters  of  many  lands.     The  menu:—  . 

SOLP 
Julienne  a    l'Amerlcaine 

Katherine  Dugan  and  Guests 

FISH 

Mishe-Nahma         Purple-Finned  Sturgeon 

Lottie  Rich 

GAME 

Water  Fowl  Alice  Bannon 

MEAT 

Venison  ^a  C™33 

VEGETABLES 

Beans  Corn  Potatoes  Onions 

Etta  Walcott  Louise  Warrener 

SALAD 


The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  were 
given  was  tastefully  arranged  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  banquet  board  was  Plac®d 
lengthwise  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  upon  either  sat 
the  12  entertainers.  At  both  ends  of  the 
room  were  seated  the  spectators  facing 
the  banqueters.  .    , 

The  table  itself  was  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers  and  objects  of  interest.  At 
each  plate  lay  a  copv  of  the  poems  of  some; 
American  author,  a  napkin  shaped  as  was 
the  historic  hatchet,  a  dainty  quill  and 
inkstand. 

After  dinner  two  of  the  girls,  who  axe 
both  blind  and  deaf,  attired  in  costumes 
symbolic  of  Barbara  Frietchie  and  Doro- 
thy Q.,  received  from  the  platform  as  the 
distinguished  guests  of  the  occasion.  Edith 
Thomas  was  dressed  as  the  former  and 
Elizabeth  Robin  as  the  latter. 

The  literary  programme  was  succeeded 
by  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  boys'  department  was  heard  from  3 
P.  M.  in  a  different  though  fully  as  credit- 
able manner.  A  festal  march,  arranged 
by  Clarence  Eddy  was  rendered  by  C.  A. 
Jackson  and  received  applause. 

"The  Red,  White  and  Blue"  was  recited 
bv  Master  Harvey,  Ryan  and  W.  Walsh. 
W.  F.  Dodge  and  H.  A.  Strout  in  a  duet 
on  alto  and  baritone  horns  were  duly  ap- 
preciated, as  was  also  the  glee  club  when 
it  sang  Boildieu's  "Praise  of  the  Soldier." 
The  remainder  of  the  programme  Included 
a  recitation,  "The  American  Flag,"  by  C. 
A.  Jackson;  aria,  "Why  Do  the  Nations?" 
by  H.  E.  Mozealons;  selections  from  Les 
Huguenots  by  the  band. 

"Banner  Days  of  the  Republic"  was  a 
novel  entertainment  that  interested  all.  It 
was  presented  entirely  by  pupils,  the 
characters  represented  being:  Father 
Time,  W.  E.  Trask;  Spare  Minutes,  Mast- 
ers Dodge,  Lynch,  Nel3on,  Parks,  Barnard, 
Butters,  W.  Walsh,  Fuller:  Years,  Months 
and  Days,  1492,  C.  H.  Amadon;  October,  C. 
Black;  Twelfth,  G.  Mills;  1813,  P.  O'Neil; 
January,  V.  Backman;  Twenty-first,  E.  E.; 
Bradley;  1622,  F.  Carnoy;  November,  H.  H. 
Bowen;  Thanksgiving,  B.  Levin;  18! 
V.  Weaver;  April,  T.  McKeown;  Tsv"nty- 
seventh,  E.  D.  Ryan;  1732,  O.  E.  Wrinn; 
February,  I.  A.  O'Donnell;  Twenty-second, 

E.  H.    Smith;    1809,    W.    T.    Clennan;    1865, 

F.  V.  Walsh;  February,  J.  W.  Lord; 
Twelfth.  G.  Lawton;  1775,  F.  J.  Rochford; 
April,  W.  O.  Simpson;  Nineteenth,  L.  K. 
Harvey;  1776,  S.  C.  Bond;  July,  H.  A. 
Strout:  Fourth,  C.  L.  Winchell;  New  Year, 
Thomas  Springer.  The  last  named  is  both 
blind  and  deaf. 

The  day's  exercises  were  given  by  the 
older  members  of  the  institute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten. 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  23,  1897. 


ALL  IHJEBAPPT. 

Pleasing   Entertainment 
by  Blind  Children. 


Literary  Feast  Given  ly  Girls 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


Sea  Weeds,   etc 


a  la  Poesie 


Virginia  Brecker 


DESSERT 
Bird's  Nest  Pudding  Louisa  Warrener 

ICES 
Snowflakes  Annie  Ricker 

WATERS 
Cochituate  Beaver   Brook 

Ida  Cross  Annie  Ricker 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  menu  was' 
the  salad,  a  la  poesie,  an  original  corn- 
position  on  "The  Pilgrim's  Vision  of  De- 
parted Days,"  by  Virginia  Brecker. 

The  toasts  were  responded  to  in  original 
essays  by  three  of  the  older  pupils.  The 
American  Poets,"  by  Elizabeth  Caulfield 
and  "Holmes'  Best  Poem,"  the  Ship  of 
Pearl,  by  Lottie  Rich,  were  very  enter- 
taining and  were  liberally  applauded. 
"Longfellow's  Best  Song"  was  sung  by 
Sarah  Tomlinson  to  the  delight  of  every 
listener. 


Boys  Gave  Recitations  and 
Character  Sketches. 


Pretty  Figures   Danced  at 
Music  Hall  Festival. 


Young  Folks    Had    Enjoyable 
Time  at  Annual  Carnival. 


The  children  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, South  Boston,  regard  those  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  as  their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, very  near  and  dear  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  bona  of  their  common  af- 


fliction.  They  are  always  interested  to 
hear  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  lit- 
tle ones,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  be  transferred  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  institution  they  are  wel- 
J  corned  warmly,  not  as  strangers,  but  as 
expected  and  longed-for  members  of  the 
family. 

This  beautiful  spirit  of  love  and  kind- 
liness found  expression  yesterday  in  the 
entertainment  which  the  pupils  at  South 
Boston  gave  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

In  the  morning  the  girls  had  their  turn 
and  a  most  delightful  entertainment 
they  furnished. 

On  a  platform  in  the  center  of  the  hall 
were   tables   spread,    not   with   ordinary 
material  food,  but  with  a  literary  feast 
of   great    variety    and    choicest    flavors 
At   each   plate    was   a   volume   of   some 
representative  American  author's  work 
a  quill  and  a  blotter  in   the  form   of  a 
George    Washington    hatchet.       Around 
these   tables   sat  Katherine  Dugan   and 
ner  guests,    all  in  pretty,   dainty,   light 
colored  gowns. 
The  menu,  which  was  a  most  elaborate 

tram  T^S  inade-  up   of  cholce   selections 
thl    fimiif rnencan  Poets,  most  of  them 
tfte    familiar    ones    that    have   endeared 
themselves  to-all  lovers  of  Longfellow 
Lowell,  W  hittfer,  Holmes  and  Bryant     ' 

a^M!,rtPt^iulle!!M  a  1'Americaine, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  on  the  Ameri- 
can hero's  birthday.  en 

Hr^Ju  nfh  was  "Mishenahma,"  purple 
^^d»slurgTeon'  a  recitation  from  "Hia- 
watha" by  Lottie  B.  Rich. 

fwn..  'fani5"  came  Bryant's  "Water- 
fowl" recited  by  Alice  M.  Bannon 

venison  once  more  laid  "Hiawatha" 
*h«ft  ^C0Jltr,VDUtion'  witn  the  verses 
Ida  A.  Cross!       *  °f  ^  *"*'   giV6n  by 

ah^iiTC™?^,1  and  amusln*  recitation 
about  vegetables  was  rendered  by  Etta 
a.   \v  alcott. 

t hlhl salad  TYas  the  choicest  article  on 
mnSv"  consisted  of  allusions  to 
many  well-known  poems  woven  together 
S.A'SLV  continuous  and  interesting 
™fiory  of  our  country  from  the  Norse- 
men down  to  the  present  time.  This 
was  presented  try  Virginia  R.  Brecker 

Under    dessert,     "birdsnest    pudding" 
was  served  up  by  Louisa  Warrener 

Ices  were  represented  by  "Snowflakes  " 
rendered   by  Annie  L.   Ricker,   and    the 
menu    ended    with    "water,"    "Cochitu- 
ate     being  praised  by  Ida  A.  Cross  and 
Beaver  Brook"  by  Annie  S.  Ricker. 
At  the  conclusion  „of  the  literary  ban- 
quet the  acting  hostess  made  a  grace- 
ful speech,  calling  upon  Elizabeth  Caul- 
■  poets  "  respond  t0  the  toast.  •American 
In  her  toast  Miss  Caulfleld  referred  to 
h„ei1'Pets  w-!»ose  Pictures  decorated  the 
hall  draped  In  American  flags,  and  paid 
a  special  tribute  to  James  Russell  Low- 
ell,  whose   birthday   it   was,   as   well  as 
the    other  great   American's,    Washing- 
Lottie  B    Rich  responded  to  the  toast, 
Holmes    best  poem,"   by  reciting  "The 
Chambered    Nautilus,"    and    Safah    E 
Tomlinson  to  "Longfellow's  best  song  " 
by    singing    "There    Are    No    Birds    in 
i^ast  'Year's  Nest." 

The  "distinguished  guests"  of  the  oc- 
casion were  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who 
made  a  delightfully  quaint  Barbara 
Frietchle  in  her  old-fashioned  crown  and 
white  cap,  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
in  an  antique  gown  of  blue  brocade 
making  a  charming  and  radiantly  beau- 
tiful Dorothy  Q. 

Each  of  these  girls  recited  a  few  lines 
n  the  sign  language  which  were  trans- 
lated   by    one    of    the    other    girls    into 
spoken  language. 

Mr  Anagnos  made  a  brief  address  In 
which  he  welcomed  the  visitors  and  set 
forth  ihe  necessity  for  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  results  of  its 
training  noticed  in  the  blind  children. 

Many  teachers  from  other  schools 
were  present  at  the  exercises  as  well  as 
friends  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
pupils. 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe's  presence  was 
a  reminder  of  the  great  work  so  well 
begun  by  her  husband,  Dr  Howe  and 
so  efficiently  carried  forward  by  Mr 
Anagnos,  who  married  their  daughter 

Mr  Arthur  Oilman,  in  whose  school 
Helen  Kellar  is  preparing  for  Radcliff> 
was  another  deeply  interested  member 
of  the  audience. 

The  boys'  department  held  its  exer- 
cises at  3  p  m.  The  program  was  a 
most  interesting  one  and  its  execution 
admiraole,  for  the  blind  children  are 
always  thorough  in  what  the  undertake 
foTlov  n.urr-bers  of  the  ProSram  were  as 

1-Festal  march     Clarence  Eddy 

»    r,     ,*   .,       Clai-ence  A  Jackson 
2-RecitatIon.  The  Red,  White  and  Blue 

o    rv     .   ,Masi?tB  Hlllv''y.  H.van  and  W    Walsh 
3— Duet  for  alto  and  baritone,   horns 

4     p„(„„  „,  «    Wj1!)J,,r  P  DodSe  and  H  A  Strout 

4-Praise  of  the  Soldier Boildieu 

Glee  club 
a— Recitation  The  American  Flan  Drake 

a     ,  .     «,,     Slar??&  A   Jackson 
6-Aria,  V\  hy  Do  theNationsV    ...HE  Mo:cealous  . 
7— Selections  from  Les  Huguenot's  band. 
8— Banner  Days  of  the  Republic 


///- 


ters  represented— Father  Time,  W.  E.  I 
fiask;  Spare  Minutes,  Masters  Dodge,  Lynch, 
Nelson,  Parks,  Barnard.  Butters,  W.  Walsh  and 
Fuller.  Years,  months  and  days:  1492  C  H 
Amadon;  October,  C.  Black;  12th.  G.  Mills; 
lt!22.  F.  Carney;  November.  II.  II.  Bowen- 
Thanksgiving,  B.  Levin;  1732,  O.  E.  Winn: 
February,  A.  I.  O'Donnel);  22.  E.  A  Swift- 
1775,  E.  F.  Rockford;  April.  W.  O.  Simpson1 
10th,  L.  K.  Harvey;  1776  S.  C.  Bond:  .Tulv 
H.  A.  Stront;  4th,  C.  L.  Winchell:  1S13,  p' 
O'Ntll;  .Tanuarv.  V.  Backman,  21st  h  i? 
Bradley;  1S22.  F.  V.  Weaver:  April,  T  '  Mc- 
ICeown.  27th,  E.  D.  Ryan;  1809,  W.  T.  Clen- 
luin:  18fio,  P.  V.  Walsh:  February,  J.  W  Lord- 
12th.  G.  Lawton;  The  New  Year,  Tommy 
:  _er. 

Tom  Stringer  was  as  usual  the  hero 
of  the  hour  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  big 
boy  now,  and  it  can  be  only  a  shore 
time  until  he  is  transferred  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  institution  with  the  i 
big  boys. 

In   addition   to   the   regular   programs  I 
presented    there    were    gymnastic    exer-  ; 
cises  by   both    the   girls   and   boys,   and 
the    day    throughout    was    observed    as 
one  of  general  festivity  and  social  en- 
joyment. 


$hc  i'ou)£ll   JDatltj  Courier . 

TUESDAY,  F£BEUAEY  23,  1897. 


OBITUARY. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Andrew  H.  Park  of  South  Chelms- 
ford will  be  received  not  only  with 
sadness  but  with  surprise  by  many  of 
his  fellow  townsmen,  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  ill- 
ness. He  passed  away  Monday  night 
at  10.45  o'clock,  having  been  uncon- 
scious since  Sunday  morning.  The 
cause  of  death  was  diabetes,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  during  the  last 
15  months.  Mr.  Park  was  nearly  78 
years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Windham, 
N.  H.  He  was  never  blessed  with  the 
sense  of  vision,  having  been  blind  from 
birth,  but  like  many  others  under  sim- 
ilar deprivation,  touch  and  hearing  by 
their  marked  development  seemed  al- 
most to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
sight.  In  early  boyhood  Mr.  Park  at- 
tended the  district  school  and  at  the 
age  of  13  he  entered  the  institution  for 
the  blind  at  South  Boston.  Here  he 
remained  as  a  pupil  seven  years  and 
then  became  an  instructor,  retaining 
the  position  15  years.  After  leaving  he 
travelled  for  a  time  and  for  several 
years  was  a  resident  of  Kentucky. 
Upon  his  return  he  lived  in  Lowell 
about  six  years;  then  for  a  short  time 
in  Tyngsborough,  and  iater  removed 
to  Chelmsford  Centre.  For  the  last  24 
years  his  home  has  been  upon  the 
farm  at  South  Chelmsford,  where  he  , 
died. 

Mr.  Park  was  a  man  of  much  intel- 
lectual ability  and  he  was  endowed 
wth  a  fund  of  strong,  common  sense. 
He  was  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  his  attainments  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  upon  which  he  had  often 
lectured,  were  by  no  means  superficial. 
He  was  always  interested  in  education- 
al matters  and  for  several  years  served 
as  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
Chelmsford.  His  upright  character 
and  sterling  integrity  secured  the  re- 
Bpect  and  esteem  of  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Mr.  Park  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  So- 
phronia  Walton,  and  his  second,  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Allen,  who  survives 
him  and  who  has  been  a  most  devoted 
wife  and. companion.  Deceased  leaves 
seven  children;  three  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. A.  Heady  Park,  Walton  Park 
and  Mrs.  Louise  J.  Hart:  by  his  sec- 
ond union,  Howard  L.  Park,  Charles  E. 
Park,  Philip  R.  Park.  Fred  W.  Park. 
Two  children  of  Mrs.  Park  by  her  first 
marriage,  Arthur  W.  Allen  and  Miss 
Minnie  Allen,  have  also  been  members 
of  the  happy  family  circle.  The  funer- 
al services  will  be  held  at  the  family 
>v^»>ii_jrKMrgrlay_afternoon  at  1  o'clock. 

Jtostar  Smtirajr  (Slate. 


SUNDAY,  FEB.  28,  1897. 


LOOKS  FOR  SPEEDY  SETTLEMENT. 

Prof   Michael  Anagnos  of   the   Perkins 

Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  Cretan 

Trouble. 

Prof  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  BMnd, 
who  is  a  native  Greek  and  haa  a 
warm  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tive land,  was  seen  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 


tution yesterday  afternoon  by  a  Globe 
reporter.  Appropriately  enough,  the 
portrait  of  Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
whose  warm  personal  interest  in.  the 
cause  of  Greek  Independence  is  no  less 
known  than  his  great  work  for  the 
blind,  looked  down  upon  the  interview. 

Mr  Anagnos  is  a  native  of  Kpirus  and 
retains  a  warm  feeling  for  his  native 
province,  which,  although  still  under 
Turkish  rule,  is  the  most  Grecian  of  all 
the  Greek  colonies,  the  most  pushing, 
enterprising  and  conservative  in  its  love 
for  the  noble  traditions  of  the  race.    . 

He  said  'that  he  had  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  current  events  'tha.11  that  gleaned 
from  the  newspapers.  In  the  absence 
of  private  dispatches  and  letters,  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  receive  from  Athena, 
ho  scarcely  dared  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  authority. 

But  there  -was  no  doubt  of  the  intense 
raedal  feeling  In  Greece,  which  had 
reached  its  climax  in  its  desire  for  the 
unification  of  the  Greek  nationality.  It 
had  been  explosive  enough  last  year, 
when  the  trouble  in  Crete  reached  an 
acute  stage. 

The  action  of  the  great  powers  at  the 
time  had  resulted  in  a  compromise  of 
the  differences  in  the  disturbed  island. 
A  Christian  was  appointed  as  governor 
and  to  give  effect  to  his  administration 
it  was  also  decided  to  have  a  gendar- 
merie especially  under  his  orders  But 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  this 

fendarmerie  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
ultan  positively  refused  to  employ 
Greeks  in  the  force,  and  the  powers  as 
positively  refused  to  allow  Mussulmans 
As  a  compromise  the  force  was  made  up 
of  Bulgarians  and  Montenegrins. 

So  far  it  seemed  as  if  all  elements  had 
been  conciliated,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  this  only  intensified  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  contesting  races  in  the  island 

The  Turkish  military  commander  did 
.everything  in  his  power  to  nulify  the 
action  of  the  civil  governor.  Having 
command  of  the  Mohammedan  troops 
his  power  was  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  force  of  the  civil  governor  and  his 
gendarmerie. 

As  a  consequence  the  Mussulmans 
soon  regained  the  upper  hand  of  the 
..Christians  and  began  a  series  of  out- 
rages in  the  larger  plaoes,  such  as 
Canea  and  Heraklion,  burning  the 
Christian  quarters  and  murdering  the 
Inhabitants. 

This  caused  a  wave  of  indignation  in 
Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  the  large 
cities,  and  especially  of  Athens,  rose  eD 
masse  and  demanded  Instant  and  pe- 
remptory action.  If  the  king  and  the 
govti-nrnent  had  sought  to  temporize 
and  delay  to  submit  to  the  slow  moving 

m?}omilcyv*of*£he.  6Teat  P°we«-3.  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  impatient  people 
would  have  taken  action  on  their  own 
account  and  that  the  throne  would  have 
gone  down  in  the  general  overthrow 

Premier  Delyannis  was  quite  carried 
away  oy  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  lost 
his  head.  The  king  seized  upon  the  op- 
portunity to  swim  with  the  tide  and  the 
result  Is  that  the  peremptory  action  of 
the  Greeks  has  forced  the  powers  into 
instant  action. 

Mr  Anagnos  was  of  the  opinion  that 
tho  matter  would  be  settled  within  a 
week,  ami  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stay  settled  for  all  time. 

He  Is  a  thorough  believer  in  what  may 
be  called  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  the 
Greek  people.  In  case  of  war  ho  be- 
lieved that  Turkey  might,  and  probably 
would,  send  in  an  army  over  the  fron- 
tier Buoh  as  would  overrun  Thessaly 
But  this  would  leave  Macedonia  in  the 
rear  a  district  Inhabited  largely  by  a 
brave,  patriotic,  energetic  and  high'y 
civilized  Greek  population,  who  would 
make  it  hard  for  the  Tuiks.  In  such 
an  event,  too,  Bulgaria  wbuld  rise  to 
the  occasion,  with  possibly  her  former 
enemy,  Servla,  in  line,  all  eaarer  to  brln~ 
tho  eternal  eastern  question"  to  the 
front  and  settle  it  at  once  and  forever 

And  in  the  meantime  Russia,  which  is 
fast  becoming  the  dominant  power  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia-Russia  with 
Its  6000  miles  of  railroad  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  Pacific  with  its  impregnable 
position  in  the  Black  sea  and  its  full 
control  of  China— would  be  rignt  on 
hand  to  enforce  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter oven  at  the  expense  of  war  with  the 
Other  powers.  "For  France  is,  at  the 
present  moment,"  Mr  Anagnos  con- 
tinued, "but  the  tail  of  the  Russian  bear. 
Let  the  bead  but  nod  and  the  tail  lovallv 
wags."  * 

It  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Anagnos  that  the  matter  would  now  be 
settled.  There  was  no  opposition  nartv 
In  Greece  on  this  subject.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  chambers  haa  de- 
clared that  every  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  national  will,  and  that 
Greece,  while  not  able  to  force  the  set- 
tlement individually,  could  and  would 
compel  a  settlement  by  the  great  powers 
that  would  be  favorable  to  its  interests 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian 
population.  But  no  word  was  said  about 
annexation. 
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SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Given   by  the  Pupils  of 

Perkins'   Institution 

for  the  Blind. 


Proceeds  to  be  Given  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten School  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 


TO  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Washington,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  an  act  of  charity, 
the  pupils   of  Perkins'   Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  gave  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  entertainment  last 
Monday. 

'Located  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  where 
those  who  are  unfortunate  to  be  in 
perpetual  darkness  are  given  element- 
ary instruction,  after  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  South  Boston  insti- 
tution. The  two  concerts  last  Monday 
were  given  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Kinder 
garten. 

Those  who  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  careful  instruction  were  willing 
to  help  their  fellow  «reatures  in  mis- 
fortune. This  in  itself  is  a  beautiful 
lesson,  and  if  those  who  are  more  for- 
tunate in  this  world  were  willing  to 
help  those  in  need,  instead  of  erecting 
almshouses,  we  would  see  that  they 
are  well  fitted  for  the  battles  of  life", 
and  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
What  a  beautiful  illustration  of  love 
and  kindness — Charity,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word! 

In  the  morning  it  was  the  girls' 
pleasure  to  present  the  delightful 
entertainment.  Neatly  arranged  upon 
a  platform  a  table  was  spread,  around 
which  the  girls  sat  who  were  to  par- 
take of  the  literary  feast.  Each  girl 
was  provided  with  a  volume  of  some 
American  author's  work,  a  quill  and  a 
blotter  made  to  represent  the  historic 
hatchet  of  Washington.  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Dugan  was  the  host,  and  her 
guests  were  all  attractively  attired. 

The  first  course  on  the  menu  was 
soup  a  V Americaine.  A  recitation  by 
Lottie  B.  Rich,  "Mishenahma."  Pur- 
ple-finned sturgeon  served  for  the 
fish  course.  Game  was  next  served  by 
the  reading  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  s 
"Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  by  Alice  M. 
Bannon.  Venison  was  then  passed  by 
Ida  A.  Cross,  who  read  the  lines  from 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  narrating 
the  slaying  of  the  deer.  Etta  A.  Wol- 
cott,  for  the  vegetable  course,  gave  a 
humerous  recitation  on  beans,  corn, 
potatoes  and  onions.  Next  came  a 
song  by  Louisa  Warrener.  An  inter- 
esting article,  read  by  Virginia  R. 
Brecker,  giving  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  our  country,  constituted  the 
salad  course.  For  desert,  "Birds' 
Nest  Pudding"  was  served  by  Louisa 
Warrener.     "Snowflakes."      rendered 


by  Annie  S.  Ricker,  represented  ices. 
The  menu  concluded  with  water, 
"Cochituate,"  by  Ida  A.  Cross;  and 
"Beaver  Brook,"  by  Annie  S.  Ricker. 

Elizabeth  Caulfield  was  then  called 
to  read  an  extract  upon  American  ! 
poems,  in  which  she  referred  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  on  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  did  the  "Father  of  his 
Country."  The  portrait  of  Lowell 
hung  upon  the  wall,  adorned  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  toast,  "Holmes' 
Best  Poem,"  was  responded  to  by 
Lottie  B.  Rich,  who  beautifully  recited 
"The  Chambered  Nautilus."  The 
Longfellow  toast  was  given  by  Sarah 
E.  Tomlinson,  by  readiug  "It  is  not 
always  May." 

The  distinguished  guests  of  the 
occasion  were  Edith  M.  Thomas  and 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  Edith  M. 
Thomas  represented  "Barbara  Friet- 
chie,"  and  W.  Elizabeth  Robin  the 
famous  "Dorothy  Q."  Although  un- 
able to  speak,  they  communicated  their 
thoughts  in  the  language  of  the  hand, 
which  was  translated  by  one  of  tb 
girls  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience 
Immediately  after  the  morning  exer- 
cises the  boys  gave  an  athletic  exhibi- 
tion in  the  gymnasium,  under  the 
direction  of   Mr.  Wright. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  entertainment  by  the  boys  was 
given.  This  was  equally  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  girls.  The  first  num- 
ber on  the  prolamine  was  a  "Festal 
March"  on  the  organ  by  Clarence  A. 
Jackson.  This  young  man  has  a  touch 
which  is  distinctly  musical.  His  time 
and  harmony  were  perfect,  and  he  has 
that  rare  gift,  artistic  instinct.  The 
"Red,  White  and  Blue,"  by  Masters 
Harvey,  Ryan  and  W.  Walsh  was 
especially  well  rendered.  Messrs. Wil- 
bur F.  Dodge  and  H.  A.  Stout  then 
favored  the  audience  with  an  instru- 
mental horn  duet.  Members  of  the 
Glee  Club  then  rendered  a  choice 
selection,  "Praise  of  the  Soldier." 
Clarence  Jackson  here  gave  an  excel- 
lent rendition  of  "The  American 
Flag." 

One  of  the  finest  numbers  upon  the 
programme  was  the  singing  of  "Why 
do  the  Nations?"  by  Harry  Mozealous. 
This  young  man  is  the  possessor  of  a 
most  remarkable  voice,  and  is  indeed 
a  master  of  that  art.  Several  selections 
were  finely  rendered  by  the  Institution 
Band.  The  concluding  number  on  the 
programme  was  "Banner  Days  of  the 
Republic,"  and  the  following  were  the 

CHARACTERS   REPRESENTED. 

Father  Time,  Willis  E.  Trask. 

Spare  Minutes,  Masters  Dodge,  Lynch, 
Nelson,  Parks,  Barnard,  Butters,  W.  Walsh, 
Fuller. 

Years,  Months  and  Days— 1492,  C.  H. 
Amadou;  Octoher,  C.  Black;  12th,  G.  Mills. 
1622,  F.  Carney ;  November,  H.  H.  Bowen ; 
Thanksgiving,  B.  Levin.  1732,  O.  E.Wrinn  ; 
February,  I.  A.  O'Donnell ;  22d,  E.  H. 
Smith.  1775,  F.  J.  Rochford;  April,  W.  O. 
Simpson;  19th,  L.  K.  Harvey.  177(5,  S.  C. 
Bond;  July,  H.  A.  Strout;  4th,  C.  L.  Win- 
chell.  1813,  P.  O'Neill;  January,  V.  Back- 
man:  21st,  E.E.Bradley.  1822,  F.V.Weaver; 
April,  T.  McKeown;  27th,  E.  D.  Ryan. 
1809,  W.  T.  Clennan ;  1865,  F.  V.  Walsh ; 
February,  J.  W.  Lord;  12th,  G.  Lawton. 
iHew  Year,  Tommy  Stringer. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  iu  the  after- 
noon were  given  by  the  girls  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Bennett.  Little 
Tommy  Stringer  accompanied  by  tfis 
teacher,  was  present  at  both  enter- 
tainments. The  improvement  made 
in  this  boy's  condition  since  he  came 
to  the  institution  is  something  marvel- 
ous.    .Although  deprived    of   many  of 


his  senses,  he  possesses  ambition  to 
learn,  and  is  making  rapid  progress. 
On  both  occasions  Professor  Anagnos 
made  an  able  plea  for  help  on  behalf 
of  his  pupils. 


A   REMARKABLE   MAN. 


= 


Andrew  H.   Park  Was     Able     Though 
Sightless. 


The  oldest  son  of  the  late  Andrew 
H.  Park  of  Chelmsford  recently  gave 
to  the  writer  an  account  of  some  of  the 
leading  events  in  his  father's  life. 
sides  those  noted  in  the  obituary,  and 
which  are  worthy  of  reproduction 
here  as  showing  that  the  life-long  ab- 
sence of  physical  vision  is  not  ne< 
sarily  a  bar  to  a  successful  career.  In 
the  institution  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston,  where  he  was  a  pupil  and  then 
instructor,  he  taught  natural  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  algebra  and  geo 
try.  He  was  a  born  mathematician, 
and  his  mental  calculations  were  oft- 
en a  surprise- to  those  who  "ciphered" 
by  the  ordinary  processes.  While  at 
school  in  Boston  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  president  of 
Harvard  university,  who  was  himself 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  who 
read  mathematics  to  Mr.  Park,  and 
together  they  solved  knotty  problems. 
The  warm  personal  friendship  formed 
lasted  through  life.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast upon  the  subject  of  astrono- 
my and  in  his  lectures  illustrated  it  by- 
means  of  diagrams  on  cloth  preps 
for  the  purpose.  When  about  35  years 
old  he  visited  a  friend  in  Kentucky 
and  there  embarked  in  business  as  a 
book  agent,  travelling  about  on  horse 
back  with  a  hired  boy  for  guide.  It 
was  quite  a  venture  for  a  blind  man, 
but  he  made  it  a  financial  suci 
After  marriage  and  for  several  years 
while  teaching  in  Boston,  he  kept 
house  in  Lowell,  going  and  returning 
by  train  each  day  unattended.  After 
he  took  up  farm  life  he  successfully 
performed  much  of  the  manual  labor 
required  in  that  pursuit  with  one  of 
his  small  boys   as  a   guide. 

He  had  a  musical  ear  and  played  the 
flute  and  piano  with  correctness  and 
taste.  He  recognized  people  by  their 
voices  and  when  in  his  prime  never 
made  a  mistake.  His;  ability  to 
about  alone  so  safely  was  due  to  his 
remarkably  sensitive  hearing  and  a 
knowledge  of  echo.  Sounds  not  no- 
ticed by  people  with  sight  had  a  1 
meaning  for  him.  By  the  sound 
thrown  back  he  could  tell  whether  he 
was  walking  past  a  horse  or  a  picket 
fence.  Stepping  into  a  strange  room 
he  would  walk  to  the  middle  and  if  it 
were  empty  he  would  make  a  slight 
noise — invoking  the  echo— and  del 
mine  within  a  foot  its  length,  breadth 
and  height.  He  took  a  "lively  Interest 
in  current  events  and  the  daily  paper 
was  read  to  him  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  keen  debater 
and  always  ready  to  discuss  any  sub- 
ject, from  Spiritualism  to  raisins  a  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  writer  once  said  to 
him,  "I  presume,  Mr.  Park,  you  have 
no  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
color  or  light  and  darkness  which 
mean  so  much  to  us?"  "Not  the  slight- 
est," was  the  reply.  During  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  he  was  more  cl 
ful  and  buoyant  in  spirits  than  the  av- 
erage man  endowed  with  the  blessing 
of  sight.  As  his  son  truly  s; 
"When  we  consider  how  he  was  handi- 
capped in  the  beginning  of  life's  bat- 
tle it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
fought  courageously  and  well,  and  his 
example  should  encourage  ti 
faint  heart." 
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New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

MARCH,    1897.      . 


AIS      EVENING      WITH      HELEN 

KEIXKR. 


Her    School    1*1  fe   at   Caintoridjje— 

SiiniK  ofHer  Characteristics. 

(  Front  New  York  Evening  Past.  ) 

JYNTEREST  in  Helen  Keller  has 
Oj  received  a  renewed  stimulus  by 
z\$  lier  entrance  upon  a  preparatory 
college  course,  and  the  fact  that  .she 
has  virtually  passed  five  of  the  Har- 
vard entrance  examinations.  The 
papers,  though  tliey  were  read  by  the 
Harvard  examiners,  were  given  her  by 
Mr.  Oilman  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  extent  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
subjects — English,  French,  German, 
and  history. 

Public  wonder  will  probably  never 
cease  at  the  remarkable  intellectual 
development  of  one  who,  since  her 
babyhood,  has  lived  in  a  world  of 
darkness  which  is  intensified  bv  be- 
ing also  a  world  of  eternal  silence. 
Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  as  she  was,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  Helen 
Kaller's  mind  must  have  been  nine 
years  ago  when  Miss  Sullivan  first 
undertook  to  teach  her  the  mysteries 
of  language.  Her  aptitude  from  the 
besfinninar  was  remarkable.  Her 
memory,  even  before  cultivation,  was 
so  retentive  that  she  seemed  never  to 
forget  what  was  once  communicated 
toher,  and  herintelleettoday  surpasses 
in  keenness  and  development  that  of 
the  majority  of  girls  and  boys  of  six- 
teen . 


Her  education  has  now  reached  the1 
stage  where    she    is    prepared    for  an 
advanced  course  of  study,  and   it  was 
thought  best  to  place  her,   not    only 
where    she    would    have   exceptional 
advantages  in  an  intellectual  way,  but 
also   the   benefit  of  daily  home  com- 
panionship with  seeing  and   hearing 
girls  of  her  own  age.      With  this  view 
the    Cambridge     school     for     young 
ladies,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  is 
director,  was  chosen.     One  of  the  two 
buildings  in   which    the    school-girls 
live  is  the  former  home  of  Mr.    Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  to  whom,  indeed, 
it  still  belongs,  and  it  is  in  this  house 
that  Helen  Keller  with  Miss  Sullivan 
resides.      Her  life  there  is   practically 
the  same  as  ihat  of  the  other  girls, 
she  going  to  and    from    school    with 
them,  entering  into  their  amusements 
as  far  as  possible,   and  becoming,   to 
all   intents  and  and   purposes,  one  of 
them.      It  is  Mr.  Oilman's  wish  that 
this  should  be  so,    that    she   should 
lead  a  simple,  quiet  life,  as  undisturb- 
ed   by   the  visits  of  strangers  as  the 
others  are.      In   the  school    it    is    the 
same.     She  goes  promptly  from  one 
recitation  room   to   the    other    to    her 
classes,    and    listens  to  the  words  of 
the  teacher,  as  interpreted  silently  by 
the  fingers  of  Miss  Sullivan. 

Though  myself  an  Alabamian,  I 
had  never  met  Helen  Keller,  so  I  was 
particularly  gratified  when  I  received | 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  her.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  had  ever  formed  a 
mental  picture  of  h  r,    and   yet   I   was 


surprised  when  I  saw  her  first  her 
fair,  delicate  face  lighted  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unusual  sweetness,  and 
framed  in  a  cluster  of  short  brown 
curls.  Its  refinement  would  indicate 
that  she  was  of  gentle  birth,  even  if 
one  did  not  know  that  on  father's  side 
she  is  descended  from  the  first  colonia^ 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  related 
to  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  while  on| 
her  mother's  side  she  is  connected 
with  the  Hales  and  Everetts  of  Boston. 


aughed 


At  the  table  the  girls  all 
and  chatted,  and  she  would  join  in 
whenever  Miss  Sullivan  interpreted 
to  her  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Eike  a  sensitive  mimosa  plant,  she 
appeared  conscious  of  our  different 
moods,  and  astonished  me  by  oc- 
casionally asking  what  we  were 
laughing    about. 

After  dinner  we  sat  in  the  library. 
Helen  was  in  a  low  window-seat  with 
Miss  Sullivan  close  beside.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  center  of  at- 
tention from  her,  for  thousrh  when 
left  to  herself  she  seemed  intent  upon 
thoughts  of  her  own,  we  could  not 
allow  her  to  remain  long  out  ol  touch 
with  the  minds  of  those  about  her, 
feeling  as  we  did  a  sense  of  pity 
at  the  idea  of  her  mental  isolation. 
Her  hands,  with  her  slender  sensi- 
tive fingers,  were  seldom  at  rest,  but 
fluttered  here  and  there,  as  if  reach- 
ing out  for  that  inward  vision  which 
they  convev  to  her.  Once  when  she 
had"  been  quiet  for  several  minutes. 
Miss  Sullivan  asked  her  what  she  was 
thinking  about,  and  she  replied  : 

"  That  poem  about  the   mystery    of 
night."     At   her     teacher's     request, 
she   repeated   the    poem    for   us,    and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  said  quite 
simply,  with  no  trace  ofsadness  : 
think    that    is    beautiful,    because    it 
means  that    in    the   mysteries  of  life 
are  concealed  the  glories  of  heaven." 
During  the  course  of  the    evening. 
Miss     Sullivan     mentioned     that    111 
crossing    the    Harvard    Bridge    that 
afternoon,  she  tried  to  think  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  on  the    River    Charles,, 
but  could  not  recall  a  line,   and  asked 
Helen  if  she  remembered  it.     She  did, 
repeated  it  all  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  then  asked  her  teacher  laughing- 
ly:     "Is  your   memory  refreshed?' 
The   devotion    between     the    two    is 
beautiful,    especially    when     one    re- 
calls the  fact  that  Miss  Sullivan   was 
herself  blind    at    one  time.     All    the, 
love  of  the  young  girl's  heart  seems 
lavished  upon  the  one  who  has  light- 
ened her  darkness. 

Just  before  I  left,  Helen  was    asked 
who  her  favorite   poet  was.     She  re- 
plied,  Tennvson,   and  at  my    request 
then  repeated    "  Crossing    the    Bar." 
As  she  sat  there,  with  one  hand  clasp- 
ed   in    that   of  Miss    Sullivan,    with 
varying   expressions    upon   her    face, 
her  sightless  eves  turned  towards  us, 
I  do  not  think  "there  was  a   person    in 
the  room  whose   heart  did  not  go  out 
to  her  as  she  said  : 
"Twilight and  evening  bell, 
And  after  that,  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When    I    embark;  , 

• '  For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  ana 
Place, 
The  flood  mav  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face, 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Clara  R.  Jemison. 


BRAINS  IN  THEIR   FINGER-TIPS. 


It  has  been  reported,  states  the  Micro- 
scope, that  the  gray  matter  brain-cells  of 
perception  have  been  dissected  out  of  the 
finger-tips  of  the  blind.  Standing  point  up 
beneath  all  the  ridges  so  plainly  seen  with 
a  magnifying  glass  on  the  skin  of  the  inside 
of  the  finger-ends  are  the  so-called  cor- 
puscles of  Pacini,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
exact  semblance  of  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and 
are  said  by  Meissner  to  crepitate  and  give 
forth  a  different  sound  in  every  age  of  each 
person.  This  Pacinian  corpuscle,  which 
contains  within  its  lining  membranes  a 
nerve-trunk,  an  artery  and  a  vein,  lines  all 
the  tactile  surfaces  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  inner  finger  and  thumb  tips.  A  medical 
man  recently  assisted  in  an  autopsy  on  a 
person  blind  from  birth,  and  he  sought  to 
discover  by  scalpel  and  microscope  the  se- 
cret of  the  extraordinarily  delicate  touch 
(he  blind  man  had  acquired  during  life. 
Sections  perhaps  a  sixteenth  of  an  Inch 
thick  were  carefully  sliced  off  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  Under  a  high  power  these 
showed,  instead  of  the  single  nerve  trunk 
and  artery  and  vein  of  the  average  man,  a 
most  complex  and  delicate  ramification  of 
nerve  filaments,  dainty  and  minute  nerve 
twigs  in  immense  number  branching  from 
the  main  stem.  Through  constant  use  the 
finger-tips  of  the  blind  acquire  this  unusual 
development,  with  more  and  more  perfect 
performance  of  function. 


*A 


Mr.  Seth  Low  and  the  Greek  consul  general 
Mr.  Botassi  were  the  leaders  of  the  meeting  in 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks  and  Cretans  in 
Chickeriug  Hall  in.  New  York  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mr.  Rodocanachi  went  over 
to  that  meeting.  The  Now  York  Times  says: 
"The  greatest  uproar  followed  the  peroration 
of  Michael  Anagnos,  a  visitor  from  Boston. 
His  address,  a  summary  of  the  modern  history 
of  Crete,  had  held  attention  without  causing 
excitement,  but  at  the  close  he  said:  'Now, 
my  friends,  I  am  wroingr  to  say  a  few  words  in 
your  own  language,'  whereupon  he  declaimed 
a  few  sentences  in  a  voice  husky  with  earnest- 
ness. The  swarthy  faces  in  the  gallery  swayed 
forward,  and  the  dark  eyes  glowed  with  eager- 
ness. Before  he  finished  his  last  sentence  the 
audience  broke  in  with  a  shout  of  applause 
that  was  renewed  until  the  speaker  had  bowed 
himself  back  to  his  chair." 
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BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD 
[ONDAY    MARCH   8   1897. 


CHEERS FOR GREECE 

Sons  of  Hellas  Hold  a  Rousing 
Rally  in  Boston. 

Again   to  the  battle  Achaians! 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance! 

That  was  not  exactly  a  correct  transla- 
tion of  what  the  speakers  said,  but  It 
epitomizes  the  sentiment  at  the  big-  meet- 
ing of  Greeks  at  Red  Men's  Hall  lasf 
night. 

There    are    about    500    or    GOO    Greeks    1 
Boston,     and     it    appeared     as     if     ever„ 
one    was    present.    The    hall    was    crowded 
to  the  doors. 

This  is  the  more  remarkablo  when  the 
fact  la  considered  that  no  notice  was  given 
of  the  meeting— indeed,  it  was  not  thought 
of— until  4  P.M.  yesterday.  In  the  next 
four  hours  the  word  was  passed  around 
and  messages  sent  entirely  in  oral  form. 

The  Greek  consul,  D.  T.  Timayenis,  pr^ 


sided,  and  on  the  platform  beside  him 
were  Arthur  Blake  and  Thomas  Burke, 
the  two  B.A.A.  athletes  who  won  such 
honor  at  the  Olympian  games. 

A  Greek  flag,  with  Its  stripes  of  dark 
blue  and  white,  and  its  Greek  cross  of 
white  on  blue  field,  adorned  the  desk. 

The  proceedings  were  marked  by  a  dig- 
nity and  decorum  that  was  all  the  more 
worthy  of  note  because  of  the  evident 
volcanic  enthusiasm  which  at  times  burst 
out  with  a  vehemence  beyond  all  restraint. 

All  the  speeches  were  in  Greek,  and  the 
power  of  oratory  still  seems  to  Inhere  In 
the  race,  judging  by  the  sonorous  cadences 
and   elocutionary   effects. 

Before  the  consul  opened  the  speech- 
making,  somebody  proposed  cheers,  and 
then  there  rolled  forth  a  great  Bhout  of 
"Zeto!    Hellas:    Zeto!" 

Which,  being  translated,  means  Hurrah 
for  Greece.  The  last  syllable  of  the  word 
Zeto  is  prolonged  ana  sounds  almost 
like  ah. 

The  consul  made  a  short  address,  in 
which  he  said:  "We  are  gathered  here 
tonight  for  two  reasons.  First,  to  express 
to  the  King  and  his  ministers  our  tnanks 
for  the  r.oole  and  bold  stand  they  have 
taken  towards  our  oppressed  brothers. 

"And  second,  to  offer  our  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, the  only  thing  we  can  do,  un- 
fortunately, for  the  present,   from  so  long 

■•Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Greek,  no- 
body can  deny  that  patriotism  is  always 
strong  within  him.  No  matter  where  a 
Greek  Is,  at  whatever  distance,  whatever 
his  position,  his  love  for  his  country  is  al- 
ways alive,  and  he  is  always  ready,  at 
whatever    sacrifice,    to    assist    the    father- 

"The  Christian  powers— the  Lord  forgive 
me  for  calling  them  -ouch— have  forgotten 
the  debt  they  owe  to  our  country.  In  6:.S, 
when  Constantipole  w  as  besieged  by  I  h« 
Arabs,  as  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Greeks 
Europe  would  not  have  -sxlsted  today. 

'If  Greece  exists  today— and.  conse- 
quently Europe— w«  owe  it  to  the  brave 
men  who  endured  that  siege  so  long  ami 
finally  -vanquished   their  assailants. 

"And  yet  the  powers  allow  '.his  barba- 
rian nation,  which  has  no  p'.ace  in  Europe, 
to  butcher  our  brothers  and  outrage  our 
sisters!  And  when  Greece,  this  little  na- 
tion, yet  full  of  wonderful  bravery,  stands 
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up  and  says  to  the  Turk  that  which  they, 
altogether,  did  not  dare  to  say,— 'Stop,  you 
shall  go  no  further!'  then  the  powers  un- 
dertake to  tie  our  hands! 

"Fortunately,  however,  in  our  veins  runs 
the  same  blood  which  made  300  Spartans 
stand  against  the  myriads  of  the  Per- 
sians." Here  there  was  a  great  cheer, 
"Zeto,  Hellas!" 

"It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  show  our 
sympathy,  to  offer  our  money  and  our  en- 
couragement to  our  brothers,  and  our  duty 
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also  to  tell  our  government  that  wherever 
there  is  a  Greek  his  heart  and  sou!  are  with 

"We  are  ready  to  offer  our  last  cent  and 
our  last  drop  of  blood  towards  its  support." 

Here  the  audience  rose  from  their  seats 
and  the  great  shout  of  "Zeto!  Hellas!" 
went  up  again.  ,;.*■« 

Dr  M  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  then  delivered  a  long  address, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  pre- 
vious, and  the  present,  revolutions  in  Crete, 
and  declared  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Globe  had  discovered  in  a  mosque 
in  Canea  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  urging 
the  Moslems  to  massacre  their  Christian 
neighbors. 

He  argued  from  this  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  the  Christians  longer  to  submit  to  such 
peril.  He  referred  in  bitter  terms  tc  the 
conduct  of  the  Christian  powers  In  ally- 
ing themselves  with  the  Turks,  and  ex- 
coriated Bismarck  especially,  for  sending 
word  to  the  3ultan — "Strike,"  at  the  time 
of  the  1889  insurrection. 

Thrice  Dr.  Anagnos's  auditors  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  thrice  pealed  forth  the 
cheering,  once  at  the  opening  of  his 
speech  when  he  said:  "Let  us  take  our  lives 
in  our  hands  and  fight  for  Greece;"  a  sec- 
ond time  when  he  referred  to  the  historlo 
Spartan  mother  who  said  to  her  son: 
"Come  back  with  your  shield,  or  upon  it," 
and  finally  closed  with  this  eloquent  per- 
oration: "Whether  we  live  or  whether  we 
die,  the  time  has  come  to  take  up  arms  for 
CtFPGCG  " 

Alexander  Stavrides,  a  Greek  merchant, 
made  a  fervent  appeal,  and  then  Peter 
Apostolakos  hurried  to  the  platform  and 
shouted:  "Let  us  start  tomorrow!" 

Nikolas  Calllavas  joined  Apostolakos, 
and  together  they  seized  the  Greek  flag 
and  waved  it  aloft,  while  the  audience  rose 
and  cheered  in  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm. 

The  consul  announced  that  contributions 
would  be  received  by  secretaries  at  the 
desk,  and  everybody  formed  in  line,  coming 
up  one  by  one  to  deposit  their  hard-earned 
dollars.  The  majority  appeared  to  be  poor 
men,  but  their  contributions  were  gen- 
erous. 

When  Dr.  Anagos's  subscription  of  $250 
was  announced,  there  was  another  shout 
of  "Zeto!   Hellas!" 

Alexander  Stavrides  gave  $100,  and  his 
partner,  Andrew  Gunares  gave  the  same. 

Over  $1400  was  raised,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  total  will  reach  at  least  $1800,  from 
pledges  already  made.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  transportation 
to  Greece  of  any  volunteers  that  may  be 
needed. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    10,    1397. 

MRS.  THAYER'S  BEQUESTS. 

Nearly  $200,000  Given  Away 
by  Her  Will. 


Boston's      Chief      Charities      Are 
Remembered. 


Document   Was    Filed  at  Worcester 
Tuesday. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer 
of  Lancaster,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  was  filed  at  the  Probate  Court  at 
Worcester  Tuesday.  The  following  public  be- 
quests are  made:  Five  thousand  dollars 
each  to  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  Boston  Home  for  Incurables,  Boston 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Widow's  Society  of  Boston,  St.  Luke's 
Home  for  Convalescents,  Children's  Hos- 
pital, to  be  used  for  ithe  Convalescent  Home 
at  Wellesley;  Church  Home  for  the  Or- 
phans and  Destitute  Children  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  South  Boston;  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  Boston;  to  the  wardens 
and  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 
Industrial  Society;  the  Charitable  Society 
and  the  Zenana  Missions;  $10,000  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind;  $10,000  to  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children;  $10,000 
for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children;  $2500  to  the 
North  End  Diet  Kitchen  in  Boston;  $2500 
to  the  South  End  Diet  Kitchen  in  Boston; 
$2000  to  the  Newsboys'  and  Bootblacks' 
Reading  Room  in  Boston;  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $10,000;  to  the  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital,  $10,000;  to  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  Do- 
mestic Missions,  $25,000;  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  for  free  bed,  $25,000; 
trustees  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
$10,000. 

Other  bequests  are  made  as  follows: 
"To  my  grandson,  Stephen  V.  R.  Thayer, 
$30,000;  to  Alice  R.  Thayer,  $20,000;  to  my 
son-in-law,  James  Hampden  Robb,  $5000; 
to  my  son-in-law,  John  Forrester  Andrew, 
$5000;  to  my  daughter-in-law,  Pauline  R. 
Thayer,  $1000;  to  my  daughter-in-law,  Su- 
san S.  Thayer,  $1000;  to  my  daughter-in- 
law,  Evelyn  F.  Thayer,  $1000;  to  my  sister, 
Margaret  S.  Johnson,  $1000;  to  Catherine 
B.  R.  Berry  of  Washington,  $10,000;  to  Jus- 
tine V.  R.  Townsend  of  New  York,  $10,000; 
to  my  sons,  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Eugene 
V.  R.  Thayer,  $10,000  in  trust,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Harriet  V.  R.  Crosby,  free  from  the 
control  or  interference  of  any  husband,  said 
trustees  to  pay  the  net  income  of  the  said 
sum,  or  any  part  of  the  principal,  at  any 
time  they  may  deem  advisable  to  the  said 
Harriet  V.  R.  Crosby,  so  long  as  she  shall 
live,  and  upon  her  death  to  transfer  and 
convey  the  whole  of  said  trust  fund  to  those 
of  her  issue  who  shall  be  living  at  her 
death  in  equal  shares;  in  case  of  no  issue 
the  money  will  go  to  the  residuary  lega- 
tees; to  Eugene  Van  Rensselaer,  $10,000; 
to  my  sister-in-law,  Laura  Van  Rensselaer, 
widow  of  William  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer 
of  Albany,  N.  Y,  $1000;  to  William  Bayard 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany  N.  Y.,  $5000;  to 
Howard  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
$5000.  I  give  all  the  bonds,  stocks  and  other 
securities  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Company 
which  I  may  hold  as  follows:  2-12  to  each 
of  my  three  sisters,  Margaret  S.  Johnson, 
Catherine  V.  R.  Berry  and  Justine  V.  R. 
Townsend;  2-12  to  the  trustees  of  this 
will  to  be  held  in  trust  for  Harriet  V.  R. 
Crosby;  2-12  to  Eugene  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  1-12  each  to  William  Bayard  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Howard  Van  Rensselaer; 
to  Cornelia  Dehon,  $1000;  to  Sophia  L.Whit- 
well,  $1000;  to  Mary  F.  Brooks,  $5000;  to 
Miss  Lucy  F.  Thayer  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
$5000;  to  Mrs.  Abbie  A.  Wood,  Lowell. 
$5000;  to  E.  Winchester  Donald,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  $1000;  to  Eliza  L. 
Danforth,  Lancaster,  $1000,  to  be  paid  $200 
a  year  in  quarterly  payments,  at  her  death, 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the 
Ladies*  Sewing  Circle  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Bartol's  society  in  Lancaster;  to  Mary 
Lincoln,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Lincoln 
of  Lancaster,  $1000;  to  Mary  Finnigan, 
$500;  to  Fanny  Speyers  of  New  York,  $5000; 
to  Sarah  T.  Perraud  of  Paris,  $1000;  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Marston  of  Paris,  $1000;  to  William 
A.  Kilbourn,  my  farmer,  living  with  me  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  $1000;  to  Charles  T. 
Fletcher,  my  gardener,  $500;  to  Patrick 
Burke,  Lancaster,  $500;  to  Walter  Charris 
$1000;  to  Colvin  G.  Wright,  $500;  to  each  of 
my  three  granddaughters,  Cornelia  V.  R. 
Robb,  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer  and  Cornelia 
T.  Andrews,  $100  to  buy  a  piece  of  silver  or 
jewelry  in  remembrance  of  me." 
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Her  children  are  directed  to  give  some 
remembrance  to  those  persons  whose  names 
are  on  a  memorandum  left  with  her  will 

The  sum  of  $300,000,  of  which  Mrs 
Thayer  enjoyed  the  benefit,  is  left  equally 
to  her  children.  She  requests  her  children 
to  make  their  own  selections  from  among 
her  personal  effects. 

The  rest  of  the  estate  is  left  in  six  equal 
parts  to  her  children,  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  Cornelia  T.  Robb, 
John  Eliot  Thayer  and  Bayard  Thayer, 
and  Cornelia  T.  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  An- 
drew, children  of  her  deceased  daughter, 
Harriet  T.  Andrew.  The  last  two  are  to 
receive  one-half  share  each. 

Mrs.  Thayer's  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Eu- 
gene V.  R.  Thayer,  are  executors  and  trus- 
tees of  the  will  without  bonds. 


THE     SPRINGFIELD     REPUBLICAN. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SUNDAY,  MAE.  14,  1897. 

That  was  a  stirring  meeting  in  behalf  of 
Crete  in  dickering  hall,  New  York,  Fri- 
day evening.  President  Low  of  Co- 
lumbia college  presided,  as  he  did  at  the 
meeting  iu  Cooper  Union  to  support  the  ar- 
bitration treaty,  but  he  was  faced  by  no 
Tammany  g^ng  on  this  occasion.  The  sen- 
sation of  the  evening  was  the  breaking  into 
Greek  by  Michael  Anagnos,  the  head  of  the 
South  Boston  institute  for  the  blind,  and 
Dr  Howe's  son-in-law.  He  roused  to  a 
tempest  the  hundreds  of  Greeks  in  the 
audience;  "the  swarthy  faces  in  the  gallery 
'swayed  forward,  an  A  the  dark  eyes  glowed 
'with  eager  fire."  Said  an  Athenian,  inter- 
preting: "  'B  say  Greek  side  by  side.  Any 
'man  try  to  deevide  Greek,  zat  man  tr-r- 
'raitor!  'E  mean  Vlastos"— Solon  J.  Vlas- 
tos,  editor  of  the  Greek  paper,  Atlantis,  in 
New  York,  being  the  person  referred  to. 
Consul-General  Botassi  was  on  the  plat- 
form, and  other  Greeks,  among  them  the 
priest  of  the  Greek  church,  Rev  Mr  Aga- 
thodorosPapageorgopoulos.  At  either  side  of 
the  stage  stood  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
Greek  national  dress,  one  with  the  Amer- 
ican, the  other  with  the  Greek  flag.  The 
speakers  beside  Mr  Anagnos  were  Seth 
Low,  Gen  Egbert  L.  Yiele.  Prof  Leotaxos 
and  Dr  R.  S.  Tharin,  while  letters  of  sym- 
pathy were  read  from  Bishop  Potter,  Elihu 
Root,  Prof  Manatt  of  Brown  university, 
the  archeologist  of  the  American  school  at 
Athens;  and  Congressman  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows of  Boston.  James  Woodward,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Hanover  bank,  is  treasurer 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cretan  refugees  now 
destitute  in   Hellas. 


MONDAY.    MARCH    15,    1897. 


DR.  HOWE  AND  THE  GREEKS, 
i. 


"The  sultan  must  go   across  <the  Helles- 
pont!"    These  words  of  prophecy,   uttered 
by  Dr.   Samuel  Gridley   Howe  many  years 
ago,  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.    When  Dr.  Howe 
died,    twenty-one   years    ago,      Dr.      James 
Freeman    Clarke   said    in    a    memorial    ser- 
mon that  he  was  a  man  who  "combined  the 
qualities  of  a  Sir  Launcelot   and  the   good 
Samaritan."     The  pant  taken  by  our  "Bos- 
ton Lafayette,"   as  another  called  him,   in 
the  earlier  Greek  struggles  of  this  century, 
always  full  of  interest,  may  be  recalled  with 
special  appositeness  now.     This  is  the  eve 
of  another  popular  movement  in  Boston  In 
aid  of  the  Greeks  and  Cretans.    Wednesday 
afternoon,    at   four   o'clock,    at    Association 
Hall,  in  response  to  a  call  from  our  leaders 
in  all  high  movements,  there  will  be  a  mass- 
meeting   to   express     sympathy     with     the 
Greeks  and  Cretans  in  the  present  struggle 
and  Mrs.  Howe  will  be  among  the  speakers. 
How    vital    still    are    Dr.      Howe's      own 
words:     "You  will  see  that  it  la  not  a  mere 
question  whether  a  few  thousand  Christians 


shall  or  shall  not  die  of  hunger  and  cold 
rather  ithan  to  submit  to  Mohammedans, 
because  although  the  Cretans  seem  to  be 
struggling  merely  for  their  own  existence 
and  freedom,  they  are  in  reality  fighting 
for  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  of  civi- 
lization in  the  East." 

Dr.  Howe's  part  in  the  story  of  Greece,  in 
our  own  times  reads  like  a  romance.  In- 
spired by  the  example  of  Byron,  and  by  his 
poetry,  of  which,  says  Mrs.  Howe,  in  her 
Memoir,  he  was  a  passionate  admirer,  the 
gallant  young  man,  fresh  from  his  studies 
at  Brown  University,  and  with  his  new 
Harvard  degree  of  M.  D.,  set  fonth  for  the 
land  of  heroism  and  great  art.  "Don 
Juan"  had  come  out  while  he  was  in  college, 
and  the  journey  of  Byron  to  Greece  and  his 
prodigal  liberality  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  world. 

"Rumor  and  romance,"  says  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  put  Howe 
and  Byron  together  and  made  ithem  fight 
side  by  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two 
men  never  met.  Byron  died  at  Missilonghl 
In  April,  1824,  and  Dr.  Howe  did  not  arrive 
at  Navarino  until  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

The  young  man  of  twenty-three  had  lit- 
tle encouragement  in  setting  off  for  Hellas, 
and  he  said  afterwards  that  Gilbert  Stu- 
art, the  painter,  was  the  only  one  of  his 
friends  who  really  wished  him  a  hearty 
god-speed.  He  carried,  however,  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Edward  Everett,  which 
of  course  facilitated  his  entrance  into  the 
Greek  service,  where  he  soon  became  sur- 
geon-in-chief to  the  Greek  fleet.  Dr.  Howe 
knew  little  Greek  when  he  left  Boston;  he 
had  the  usual  collegiate  equipment,  but  of 
course  did  not  speak  nor  understand  the 
spoken  language.  He  confessed  long  after- 
wards with  a  blush  that  the  first  words  of 
spoken  Greek  that  he  understood  were 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  old  chieftain  as 
they  lay  by  camp-fire  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
words  thus  understood  signified  "What  a 
handsome  youth!" 

Of  the  hardships  endured  during  these 
first  years  in  Greece,  Dr.  Howe  wrote  after- 
wards: "I  knew  more  than  once  what  prob- 
ably you  never  had  any  realizing  sense  of, 
to  wit,  the  sharp  gnawing  of  real  hunger. 
You  know  only  what  a  good  appetite  is;  you 
don't  know  what  a  ravening  vulture  it  is 
when  it  becomes  bad.  I  have  been  months 
without  eating  other  flesh  than  mountain 
snails  or  wasted  wasps,  weeks  without 
bread,  and  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  of 
any  kind.  "Woe  to  the  stray  donkey  or  goat 
that  fell  within  our  reach  then;  they  were 
quickly  slain  and  their  flesh  cut  up  hastily 
In  little  square  bits,  was  roasting  on  our 
ramrods,  or  devoured  half- raw." 

In  1826  Dr.  Howe  joined  an  inroad  into 
Crete  and  was  shut  up  for  some  time  in  the 
rocky  fortress  of  Garabusi,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty got  off  alive.  In  '27  he  served  with 
Hastings  on  board  the  Greek  fleet,  and  was 
in  action  at  the  Piraeus,  Oropos,  and  else- 
where. The  same  year  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton to  get  aid  for  the  Greeks  in  their  year  of 
famine;  the  thousands  cast  into  the  lap  of 
their  need  by  Byron  three  years  before  had 
of  course  long  since  been  exhausted;  that 
generosity  was  of  the  sort  which  made 
Byron  write  to  a  friend  in  England,  "They 
have  had  or  are  to  have  of  me  £4000,  besides 
some  extraordlnaries  for  widows,  orphans, 
refugees  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions." 
Thus  were  poetry  and  matter  of  fact  mixed 
— as  are  most  great  deeds  done  for  human 
nature's  sake — in  the  work  for  Greece  of 
such  men  as  these.  Greece  knew  nothing  of 
Byron's  faults  or  foibles,  said  Dr.  Howe, 
who,  following  after,  came  Into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  deep  affection  felt  for  him  who 
died  at  Missilonghi.  To  the  Greeks  he  was 
only  the  great  poet  who  made  Europe  listen 
for  them,  the  generous  friend,  the  man  who 
died  with  the  names  of  Hellas  and  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  on  his  lips. 

Charles  Sumner  "wormed"  from  Dr.Howe 
(in  Dr.  Howe's  own  phrase)  the  story  of  a 
little  adventure  of  the  young  surgeon's  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Navarino  in  May,  1825,  near 
Calamiata,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Sumner 
told  the  story  to  Whittier  and  he  wrote 
therefrom  a  poem.  The  following  stanzas 
give  the  incident,  although  Dr.  Howe  said 
it  rather  idealized  him  and  his  sorry  nag 
and  Francesco,  whose  life  was  saved,  who 
became  his  servant  and  took  upon  himself 
therefore  "the  exclusive  privilege  of  pick- 
ing and  stealing"  from  the  doctor's  rations. 
However,  such  shadows  of  deprecation  only 
accentuate  the  high  lights  of  a  fine  action 
like  that  recorded  by  Whittier  in 


THE    HERO. 

Oh,   for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 

Without  reproach  or  fear; 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 

My  love-knot  on  his  spear! 

Oh,  for  the  white  plume  floating 

Sad  Zutphen's  field  above— 
The  lion  heart  in  battle, 

The  woman's  heart  In  love  I 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 

Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, 
True,  tender,  brave  and  sweet! 

Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever! 

One  man,  at  least,  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 

Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one- 
Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky. 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 

Stood  the  suliote  but  to  die. 

Woe  for  all  the  weak  and  halting! 

The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  curving  line  of  sabres, 

Like  fire  before  the  wind! 

Last  to  fly,  and  first  to  rally, 

Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak. 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path, 

Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek, 

With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 

Wet  with  many  a  gastly  stain. 
Gazing  on  the  earth  and  sky  as  one 

Who  might  not  gaze  again! 

He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 

Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle, 

And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"Allah!  hu!"     Through  flashing  sabres, 
Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 

The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

Hot  spurred  the  turban ed  riders; 

He  almost  felt  their  breath; 
Where    a    mountain    stream    rolled   darkly 
down 

Between  the  hills  of  death. 

One  brave  and  manful  struggle, 

He  gained  the  solid  land. 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains. 

And  the  carbines  of  bis  band! 

While  Dr.  Howe  was  In  the  United  States 
during  the  time  of  his  first  return,  he  wrote 
within  five  months  his  "Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  an  intensely 
interesting  book,  but  one  which  he  always 
deprecated  as  a  too  hasty  work.  Indeed, 
he  withheld  most  of  the  later  editions  and 
it  has  now  become  a  rare  book,  only  to  be 
found  in  old  libraries.  The  preface,  written 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  speaks  almost 
with  the  voice  of  the  present: 

"The  influence  which  the  policy  of  the 
European  Powers  has  had  upon  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  has  been  great.  The 
author  hesitates  not  to  rank  himself  among 
the  friends  and  even  among  the  admirers 
of  the  modern  Greeks;  for  he  has  been 
surprised  rather  at  finding  so  much 
national  spirit  and  so  much  virtue 
among  them  than  that  there  was  so  little; 
and  he  thinks  he  has  seen  enough  of  them 
to  justify  his  looking  confidently  for  the 
day  when  they  will  show  themselves  worthy 
of  their  great  descent;  to  the  day  when  it 
shall  no  longer  be  said  'Philopaemon  was 
the  last  of  the  Greeks.'  The  feelings  of 
that  man  who  regards  with  perfectly  philo- 
sophical indifference  such  a  people,  such  a 
cause  and  such  a  country  as  that  of  Greece 
are  not  to  be  condemned,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  envied.  And  surely  a  like  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  opposite  feeling; 
for  that  enthusiasm  which  is  pardonable  in 
this  cause,  if  any;  for  it  springs  from  the 
best  feelings  of  human  nature.  To  admire 
Greece  and  Greeks  for  what  they  have  been 
may  not  be  rational,  but  it  is  natural;  to 
hear  the  descendant  of  Demosthenes  speak- 
ing the  same  beautiful  language  which 
flowed  like  a  rill  or  thundered  like  a  torrent 
from  his  lips;  to  hear  modern  Greek  woman 
saying  as  the  Spartan  matron  to  her  son  as 
he  goes  out  to  battle,  'With  your  shield,  or 
on  it!'  to  see  the  descendant  of  Miltiades 
fighting  for  liberty  on  the  battleground  of 


Marathon,  are  scenes  which  the  scholar  can- 
not contemplate  without  emotion." 

The  titlepage  of  Dr.  Howe's  book,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Matthew  Carey  and  Ed- 
ward Everett,  bore  the  lines  from  "Childo 
Harold,"  beginning: 

"And  who 
That  marks  the  Are  still  sparkling  in  each 

eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned 

anew 
With  they  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigb 
That   gives   them   back   their   father's    her- 
itage: 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage." 


For  the  Greeksand  Cretans 

We,  the  undersigned,  invite  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  to  attend  a  mass  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Association  Hall,  Corner 
Boylston  and  Berkeley  Streets,  on 
Wednesday,  March  17th,  1897,  at  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  Cretans  and  Greeks  in  their 
present  emergency. 


Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz. 
Joseph  Henry  Allen. 
Charles  G.  Ames. 
M.  Anagnos. 
Edward  Atkinson. 
John  F.  Bentloy. 
Edward  H.  Bradford. 
Arthur  Burnham. 
Samuel  B.  Capen. 
Edward  H.  Clement. 
James  M.  Crafts. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
James  De  Normaudle. 


Archibald  M.  Howe. 
Joseph  Laforme, 
John  S.  Lindsay, 
George  C.  Lorimer, 
Charles  G.  Lorlng, 
Alexander  McKenzle, 
Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Lelghton  Parks, 
Henry  G.  Piokerlnij, 
Francis  G.Peabody, 
J.  M.  Rodocanachl, 
A.  Lawrence  Rotch, 


E.  Winchester  Donald.  William  T.  Sedgwick, 

Charles  W.  EUot.  George  F.  Swain. 

Samuel  Eliot.  Moorfield  Storey, 

Edward  \V.  Emerson.  James  B.  Thayer, 

George  S.  Hale.  D.  T.  Tlmayenls, 

T.  Wentworth  Hlgginson.  John  Trowbridge, 

George  Hodges.  John  Williams  White, 

,7.  Theodore  Heard.  John  H.  Wright. 

Julia  Ward  Howe.  Henry  M.  Howe. 


goston  fffcangmmt 

TUESDAY,    MARCH    16,    1897. 


DR.    HOWE    AND    THE    GREEKS. 


ii. 


"We  are  assembled  to  enter  our  protest 
and  offer  our  remonstrance  before  the  civil- 
ized world  against  the  original  act  which 
dismembered  and  denationalized  Greece,  and 
placed  the  Cretans  under  this  terrible 
despotism.  It  may  be  too  late  to  undo 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  too  late  to 
form  a  public  conscience  which  even  selfish 
diplomatists  must  respect." 

These  words  from  Dr.  rfowe's  "Appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  relieve 
from  starvation  the  women  and  children  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  Island  of  Crete,"  pub- 
lished thirty  years  ago,  apply  In  spirit,  if 
not  wholly  in  the  letter,  to  the  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  tomorrow,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, at  Association  Hall,  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  our  people  with  the  Greeks 
and  Cretans  in  their  present  struggle  for 
union  in  freedom. 

"When  the  echoes  of  our  own  civil  war 
had  died  away,  a  wild  and  sudden  cry 
arose  from  the  regions  of  the  Levant," 
says  Mrs.  Howe's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Howe. 
"The  Christians  of  Crete  had  risen  In  revo- 
lution against  their  bloody  and  barbarous 
masters.  Dr.  Howe  remembered  well  the 
injustice  done  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  sepa- 
rating Crete  from  the  Hellenic  domain  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Greek  Independence. 
This  partition  was  urged  upon  the  plea  that 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  might  be  too 
powerful  for  European  control  if  allowed 
to  retain  this  magnificent  Island,  and  the 
old  maxim  of  tyranny,  divide  et  impera, 
was  allowed  to  prevail.  With  all  the  valor 
of  his  youth,  confirmed  by  the  wise  expe- 
rience of  a  lifetime,  Dr.  Howe  now  rose  up 
as  the  champion  of  a  race  long  and  fearfully 
oppressed,  committed  to  a  death-struggle 
for  its  freedom.  Many  will  remember  a 
most  interesting  meeting  held  at  Bumstead 
Hall  In  January,  1667,  in  whose  proceedings 
Governor  Andrew,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bishop 
Huntington    and   others    took    part.     When 


j  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Howe  rose  and  said, 
'Some  forty-five  years  ago  I  became  greatls' 
Interested  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence.' 
a  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through 
the  hall.  Dr.  Howe  looked  at  that  time 
like  a  man  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and 
those  who  saw  him  had  forgotten  the  al- 
ready remote  date  of  his  apostleship.  With 
the  ai'd  of  this  meeting  and  by  great  per- 
sonal exertions,  Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  strong  committee  for  raising 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Cretans.  The  sum  of 
$37,000  was  obtained  for  this  object,  mostly 
in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  and  in 
March,  1867,  Dr.  Howe  once  more  sailed 
for  Europe,  designing  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  war  in  person  and  to  use  his  own.  judg- 
ment In  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
contributed." 

Mrs.  Howe  sailed  with  Mr.  Howe  at  this 
time,  but  "lingering  a  little  by  the  way," 
reached  Athens  several  weeks  after  his 
arrival.  She  found  him  busy'  in  his  distri- 
butions of  aid  and  supplies.  He  visited 
Crete  incognito,  at  such  a  time  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  conferred  with  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  or  Interested  in  it. 
Dr.  Howe  was  aided  In  his  work  of  distri- 
bution at  this  time  in  Athens  by  a  young 
Greek,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  him  to  America,  became 
his  son-in-law,  his  assistant  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  for  twenty  years  past,  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  head  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

On  bis  return  to  America  late  in  '67,  Dr. 
Howe  started  a  small  paper,  "The  Cretan," 
to  enlighten  the  American  public  on  the 
condition  of  affairs.  A  fair  was  held  in 
Boston  the  following  Easter,  which  netted 
$20,000  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Howe's  service  to 
all  causes  cf  peace  was  like  his  youthful 
service  in  war.  Ho  was  never  "a  holiday 
soldier."  "When  he  threw  his  fresh  youth 
into  the  wavering  scale  cf  human  freedom," 
says  the  memoir,  "he  had  counted  the  cost 
and  foreseen  the  outlay.  As  he  had  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  character  of  a  true  cham- 
pion, so  in  later  life  it  never  became  his 
office  to  revile  or  undervalue  them.  Many 
of  those  who  sought  to  aid  them  expected 
to  find  in  them  a  people  exceptionally  wise 
and  noble;,  but  centuries  of  a  barbarous 
rule  had  depressed  and  degraded  them. 
They  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
children  and  of  slaves.  Dr.  Howe  consid- 
ered them  a  race  endowed  with  great  intel- 
ligence and  averse  to  coarse  indulgence. 
Going  step  by  step  with  them  through  their 
heroic  struggle,  he  formed  a  hero's  esti- 
mate of  a  people  outraged  and  oppressed, 
who  had,  after  long  enforced  endurance,  at 
last  found  means  to  vindicate  their  claim 
to  national  existence." 

After  Dr.  Howe's  first  return  from  Greece 
he  had  collected  $GO,O00  for  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  Greeks,  and  had  learned  his  meth- 
ods of  distribution  used  most  carefully  then 
and  In  later  years.  And  in  these  later  years, 
in  the  ripe  judgment  of  experience,  Dr. 
Howe  said  at  the  Cretan  meeting  cf  thirty 
years  ago,  "In  matters  purely  political  in 
foreign  Christian  nations  we  have  no  right 
to  go  beyond  the  expression  of  opinion;  but 
with  moral  questions  we  are  bound  as 
Christians  to  concern  ourselves,  and  to  act 
as  well  as  speak  whether  they  arise  in  our 
own  or  foreign  countries.  And  with  barba- 
rism and  brutality  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
tend wherever  In  God's  dominion  they  are 
found." 

The  Greek  best  known  in  Boston  today  is, 
of  course,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  mass  meeting  to- 
morrow. The  fact  that  a  part  of  his  ad- 
dress will  be  given  in  Greek  adds  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  programme.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos spoke  at  the  Greek  and  Cretan  meeting 
In  New  York  on  Friday.  His  enthusiasm 
and  feeling,  well  known  to  Bostonians  In 
these  thirty  yea-rs  of  his  public  service  in 
teaching  the  blind,  are  stirred  to  the  depths 
over  the  present  crisis  In  Greece. 
"Wherever  there  is  a  Greek  alive  on  the 
earth  today,  Greece  is  alive  also,"  says  Mr. 
Anagnos.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life 
must  be  repeated  in  this  connection: 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
In  the  educational  life  of  Boston  today  is 
that  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  Blind  Institution.  He  has  had  a  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  career.  He  was 
born  in  the  mountains  of  Epiros,  a  Greek 
province  under  the  rule  of  Turkey,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1837.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  means,  and  the  boy  13- 
borored  hard  on  the  fa>~m.  He  himself 
earned  the  money  that  educated  him  in  the 
j  grammar   and   high   schools   of   Epiros,   and 


he  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
went  to  Athens  looking  for  more  learning. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity, which  is  based  on  the  German 
schola-stlc  system,  and  corresponds  to  the 
second-clas3  German  university.  His  chief- 
est  desire  was  to  become  a  master  of  the 
classics,  languages  and  of  philosophy,  and 
accordingly  he  studied  four  years  in  the 
school  of  philosophy.  During  this  time  he 
taught  the  languages  and  read  proof  to 
earn  his  living.  After  graduation  he  wont  to 
the  Fchool  of  law,  where  he  remained  three 
years  more.  Then  he  became  a  newspaper 
writer.  He  wrote  criticisms  in  philosophy 
and  essays  on  the  classical  Greek  poets. 
He  turned  his  attention  also  to  politics,  and 
wrote  many  political  essays  and  did  much 
translation. 

In  the  year  1361,  when  Michael  Anagnos 
was  twenty-four  years  old,  the  first  daily 
paper  in  Athens  was  established.  It  was 
called  the  Ethnophylax,  or  the  National 
Guard,  and  It  was  established  as  a  radical 
journal  to  advocate  the  riprhts  of  the  peop'e 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of 
King  Otho,  who  then  occupied  the  throne 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  this  newspaper,  and  he  performed 
bis  work  with  the  ardor  of  the  young  man. 
He  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  with 
such  fluency  and  force  that  on  two  different 
occasions  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison.  Then  In  1.862  the  revolution  which 
finally  dethroned  King  Otho  broke  out,  ard 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  very  actively  engaged  In 
the  uprising.  When  King  George  ascended  the 
throne,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  liberal  course  that  the  National 
Guard  had  started  out  to  pursue.  Tills 
lasted  for  four  years  and  then,  in  1866,  the 
revolution  in  Crete  began  against  the  Turk- 
ish dominion.  The  Cretans  wanted  annexa- 
tion with  Greece,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  thought 
that  Grecian  liberty  possessed  no  signifi- 
cance for  him  while  his  brethren  languished 
under  Turkish  rule.  Accordingly  he  start- 
ed in  to  express  this  view,  but  his  associates 
demurred,,  and  he  resigned  his  position  as 
chief  editor  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  in  1867,  when  Anagnos  was  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
went  to  Athens  with  means  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Cretans,  who  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  rebellion  and  had  fled  to  the 
Greek  capital.  Dr.  Howe  wanted  somebody 
to  help  him  In  the  work,  and  was  directed 
by  some  friends  in  Athens  to  Michael  Anag- 
nos, the  young  patriot  and  philosopher. 
Mr.  Anagnos  became  then  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Dr.  Howe.  His  aspiscar.cc-  in  the 
distribution  of  the  material  for  the  Cret:m 
refugees  was  invaluable.  In  a  few  weeks 
Dr.  Howe  left  Athens  for  Switzerland,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  left  in  charge  of  affairs 
for  several  months.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Howe 
had  asked  him  to  come  to  America  and 
learn  the  American  language  and  manners 
and  customs,  and  go  back  to  Greece  and  be 
of  greater  service  to  his  countrymen.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Anagnos  came  over  here  in 
1867  ao  Dr.  Howe's  secretary.  Later  on  Dr. 
Howe  asked  him  to  devote  some  of  his  time 
to  they  Instruction  of  blind  boys  in  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  the  preparation  of  the 
boys  for  colege.  Mr.  Anagnos  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  to  the  boys  whom  Dr. 
Howe  selected  until  1870,  when  he  had  an 
offer  from  the  Western  College  to  go  there 
as  professor.  But  he  declined  the  offer, 
to  remain  with  Dr.  Howe. 


Sorton  Wamaxmt 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    17,    1897. 

Mr.  Seth  Low  and  the  Greek  consul  general 
Mr.  Bota3si  were  the  leaders  of  the  meeting  in 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks  and  Cretans  in 
Chickering  Hall  in  New  York  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mr.  Eodoconachi  went  over 
to  that  meeting.  The  New  York  Times  says: 
"The  greatest  uproar  followed  the  peroratiou 
of  Michael  Anagnos.  a  visitor  from  Boston. 
His  address,  a  summary  of  the  modern  history 
of  Crete,  had  held  attention  without  causing 
excitement,  but  at  the  closo  he  said:  'Now, 
my  friends,  I  am  noing  to  say  a  few  words  in 
your  own  language,'  whereupon  he  declaimed 
a  few  sentences  in  a  voice  husky  with  earnest- 
ness. The  swarthy  faces  in  the  gallery  swayed 
forward,  and  the  dark  eyes  glowed  with  eager- 
ness. Before  he  finished  his  last  sentence  the 
audience  broke  in  with  a  shout  of  applause 
that  was  renewed  until  the  speaker  had  bowed 
himself  back  to  his  chair." 


/& 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    17,    1897. 

There  will  be  a  large  gathering-  at 
Association  Hall  this  afternoon,  to  hear 
what  Greek  sympathizers  will  have  to 
say  on  the  present  situation  in  Crete 
and  Athens.  It  may  be  all  Greek  to  the 
average  Bostonian,  but  the  speakers 
have  the  ability  to  make  it  a  good  deal 
clearer  to  them  and  even  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  because  the  views 
they  take  are  for  justice  and  liberty, 
the  only  ones  that  ought  to  succeed. 
Mr.  Anagnos'  address  in  his  native 
tongue  and  a  Greek  chorus  are  to  bo  in- 
teresting features  of  the  mass  meeting. 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    18,    1897. 


SYMPATHY  FOR  QREECE. 

Meeting  of  Those  Who  Believe  That 
She  is  Right— Cretan  Relief  Movement 
Organized.  

A  meeting  of  the  sympathizers  with  the 
cause  of  Greece  in  her  fight  against  Turk- 
ish rule  was  held  in  Association  Hall  yes- 
terday, and  a  large  crowd  of  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Greeks  was  present.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  introduced  Samuel  B.  Capen,  who 
acted  as  the  presiding  officer.  He 
compared  the  present  struggle  of  Greece 
with  that  of  Massachusetts  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution.  "We  are  here,"  he 
said,  "to  place  ourselves  under  the  cross, 
and  not  under  the  crescent.  It  is  not  out 
of  place  to  hope  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  send  to  Greece  some  man  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  larger  liberty  which 
animates  the  Greeks." 

A  memorable  address  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  of  this  meeting  and  am  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  my  part  in 
it.  And  yet  the  occasion  which  prompts  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  words.  The 
wonderful  action  of  Greece,  recalling  her 
old  heroic  struggles,  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary action  of  the  Powers  in  staying  her 
hand,  and  joining  together  in  an  unholy 
compact  to  impede  her  righteous  endeavor— 
thes  are  matters  which  awaken  our  admi- 
ration on  the  one  hand,  our  indignation  on 
the  other.  One  thing  I  wish  that  we  might 
all  feel.  It  is  time  that  Christendom  should 
oppose  a  united  front  to  those  who  hold 
themselves  bound  to  wage  against  any  part 
of  its  domain  a  war  of  extermination.  This 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  present  situation.  The 
Ottoman  will  always  plunder  and  murder 
the  Christian  when  the  Christian  cannot 
meet  him  with  a  force  superior  to  his  own. 
The  Governments  of  Europe  have  known 
this  ever  since  the  Turk  erected  his  bloody 
throne  in  the  city  of  Constantlne.  They 
have  pretended  not  to  know  it;  and  have 
used  every  juggle  of  diplomacy  to  conceal 
their  real  position,  which  has  been  that  of  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  an  unendurable  sys- 
tem of  oppression  and  misrule,  sure  to  be 
enforced  by  acts  of  violence  and  likely  at 
any  time  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelty  for  its  support. 

This  wonderful  century  of  ours  has  seen 
many  strange  sights,  none  stranger,  per- 
haps, than  that  first  awakening  of  Greece 
which  won  for  her  a  partial  and  mutilated 
independence.  The  heel  of  the  Turk  was 
lifted  from  her  neck,  but  Crete,  a  bit  of  her 
very  heart,  was  torn  from  her,  flung  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  the  dogs  of  war. 
Forty  years  passed,  and  the  Cretan  found 
the  Turkish  yoke  unendurable.  The  superb 
island  summoned  all  its  strength,  poured 
forth  its  best  blood  to  free  itself  from  the 
misery  of  Turkish  vassalage.  Greece  was 
then  a  small  feeble  kingdom,  but  her  aid 
would  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  the  deliv- 
erance of  Crete.  The  Powers  had  grown  too 
fond  of  their  sanguinary  neighbor  to  per- 
mit this,  and  their  interference  adjourned 
indefinitely  the  day  of  deliverance. 

Meantime  the  last  blind  has  fallen  from 
the  structure  of  Turkish  misrule.  It  has 
shown  the  world  a  war  of  extermination 
unparelleled  in  brutal  atrocity,  waged 
against  a  disarmed  and  defenceless  people, 


a  nation  of  Christians,  slaughtered  because 
they    were    Christians,    in    the    face   of   the 
world.     This  has  left  no  possible  doubt  con- 
cerning either  the  animus  or   the  methods 
of    Turkish    government.       The    Armenians 
had  been  disarmed  by  European  diplomacy. 
The    Cretans    had    escaped    this    cruel    dis- 
honor.    The  massacres  which  had  astound- 
ed the  world  in  Armenia  now  threatened  to 
repeat  themselves  in  Crete.     But  the  brave 
islanders  rose  as  one  man,  the  cup  of  their 
suffering   was    full,    and    alone    among    the 
powerful  states  of  Europe  Greece  took  arms 
to  help  them.     Greece  has  saved  Christen- 
dom  the   shame  of  allowing  the  barbarian 
to   work    his    will    unchallenged    and    unop- 
posed.    She  alone   responded   to   the   Chris- 
tians'  cry  of  agony.     She  alone  has  dared 
to  say:     "This  ignominy  shall  not  endure." 
Honor    and    glory    to    her!     She    alone    de- 
serves to  be  called  a  Power,   for  she  alone 
dared    to    stand    for    the    faith    which    Eu- 
rope   and    America    profess    to    hold    dear 
above   all    the  Inheritance  of   the   ages.     If 
righteous    indignation    be    a    power.    If    in- 
domitable    courage     be     a     power,      then 
Greece    alone    today    has    shown    herself   a 
Power,  and  the  mighty  concurrence  of  Slav, 
Teuton  and  all  the  rest,  despite  their  line  of 
battleships,  are  moral  impotents." 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  Crete,  and  told  of  the  pitable  con- 
dition of  the  country  under  the  rule  of  Tur- 
key. He  said  that  Crete  has  never  been 
at  peace  for  any  length  of  time.  He  said 
that  the  question  which  confronts  Greece 
today  is  whether  she  shall  live  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  or  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.  D.t  said: 
"We  are  here  to  sympathize  with  Greece's 
chivalrous  and  courageous  stand  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  and 
to  tell  her  that  we  at  least  believe  she  Is 
right.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  Greece 
shall  remain  the  football  of  the  Powers, 
with  no  voice  raised  In  her  behalf." 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie  made  the 
strong  point  that  we  do  not  yet  know  all 
that  we  owe  to  Greece.  Hon.  George  S. 
Hale  never  made  a  more  stirring  speech 
than  the  one  which  followed. 

Henry  M.  Howe  presented  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Cretans,  in  their 
present  heroic  effort  to  throw  off  the  intol- 
erable yoke  of  Turkish  misrule,  have  the 
heartiest  sympathy,  the  warmest  wishes 
and  the  best  hopes  of  this  meeting;  and  that 
like  hopes,  wishes  and  sympathy  go  out 
toward  the  Greeks  In  their  bVave  and  inspir- 
ing attempt  to  bring  about  this  delivery  of 
their  oppressed  brother  Hellenes. 

Resolved,    That  as  the   last   great   strug- 
gle  of   Christianity   against   Mohammedan- 
ism   was   fought    out   against     the     Turks 
by  Venice   in    Crete,    as     her     inhabitants 
were  an  integral   part   of     the     revolution 
against  the  Turks,  which  gave  Greece  her 
Independence,   and  had  nearly  expelled  the 
enemy   when   the    allied   Powers   gave     the 
island  to  Turkey,   against  the  prayers  and 
protest  of  all  Greece;  as,   under  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  its  system  of  farming 
out  Its  revenues,  the  Cretans  have  been  op- 
pressed past  all  endurance,  and  have  taken 
up  arms,  and  it  Is  the  old  struggle  of     the 
Christian   against   the   infidel,    of   the   Bible 
against   the   Koran,    of   Christian   marriage 
against  polygamy;  of  progress  against  bar- 
barism,   we   believe   that   the   appeal     now 
made  by  Greece  for  aid  In  providing  for  the 
Cretan  women  and  children,  who  have  been 
compelled  by  Turkish  oppression  to  seek  a 
refuge  on  her  shores,   should   be  answered 
by  generous  contributions  from  the  people 
of   the   United    States,    who.    In   her   earlier 
struggles  for  freedom,  have  not  been  back- 
ward In  coming  to  her  assistance. 
In    offering    the    resolutions,    Mr.    Howe 

said: 

"When  fire  and  water  -can  live  at  peace 
♦  hen  will  the  Cretans  peacefully  submit  to 
Turkish  oppression.  When  it  becomes  good 
that  baseness,  treachery  and  barbarism 
should  rule  over  manliness  and  progress, 
the  crescent  over  the  cross,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  should  cease  the  sympathy  and 
«uccdr  of  this  'modern  Athens'  for  that 
older  Athens  in  her  efforts  to  free  Crete. 

Mr.  Archibald  M.  Howe,  who  seconded 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  threw 
down  the  gage  to  all  of  those  who  talk  as  If 
"a  war  scare"  for  the  golden  calf  is  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  Chr.sten- 
dom.  to  those  who  talk  as  others  talked  in 
the    days    when   our    own    cotton    Interests 


stood    opposed    to    the    emancipation    from 
slavery  of  the  millions  of  the  South. 

After  the  meeting,  the  leaders  of  the  Cre- 
tan relief  movement  in  Boston  effected  or- 
ganization by  the  choice  of  the  following- 
named  officers:  President,  Samuel  B.  Ca- 
pen; vice  presidents,  Samuel  Eliot,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Bartol  Schlesinger,  Rev.  E.  Win- 
chester Donald  and  Moorfleld  Storey;  ex- 
ecutive committee,  J.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Wil- 
liam T.  Sedgwick,  Henry  G.  Pickering,  Ed- 
win D.  Mead,  M.  Anagnos,  Henry  M.  Howe, 
Archibald  M.  ijowe.  It  was  announced 
that  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  would  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  great  distress  of  16,000  suffering  Cretans 
now  in  Greece. 


'MASSACHUSETTS    TO     GREECE. 
It    was    an     old-fashioned,     true-blue 
Bostonian,  war-time,  white  heat  of  sym- 
pathy and  fiery  feeling  which  filled  As- 
sociation     Hall      yesterday      afternoon. 
"Mind  waves"   from  our   Massachusetts 
Athens  must  have  swept  across  to  that 
other  and  greater  and  truly  more  modern 
Athens,   the  ancient   "city   of   the  violet 
crown."     Athens   stands    today,   as   long 
ago,  in  advance  of  all  the  "light  bring- 
ers"   of  the  world.     When  the  accounts 
of  yesterday's  meeting  here   in   Boston, 
and  last  week's  in  New  York,  and  others 
that  may  follow  elsewhere  in  other  cities, 
reach   Greece,   the   Greeks  will   be   reas- 
sured   that   the   people   of   this    republic 
care  for  her  freedom  and  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  her  heroic  struggle.     What  an 
hour  and  a  half  it  was!     Before  any  one 
of  the  little   group    on   the   platform    at 
Association   Hall    had   said    a   word   the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  could  be  felt. 

The    gallery    vas    filled    with    Greeks, 
■whose  dark,   intense   faces   glowed  with 
the   enthusiasm    of    patriotism.       'When 
Mr.   Anagnos   came   upon   the   platform, 
attended    by     two     picturesque     young 
Greeks  in  the  national  military  type  of 
costume,    with    the    much-pleated    Alba- 
nian skirt— bearing  one   the  Greek  flag, 
one  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  temper  of 
the  meeting  was  shown  in  the  prolonged 
furore  of  welcoming  applause  to  the  man 
of  Greek  birth  who  has  for  thirty  years 
loyally  maintained  a  self-sacrificing  ser- 
vice of  the  blind  in  Boston.     Mr.  Anag- 
nos  spoke   for   his   country   with   fervor 
and  eloquent  appeal,  after  giving  a  re- 
sume of  the  Cretan  history  of  this  cen- 
tury.    Then,    as   they   could   understand 
English    but    imperfectly,    he    addressed 
his  countrymen  present  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  as  the  syllables  of  the  rich 
and  musical  living  language  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  those  who  understand  little  else 
but  Greek,  as  well  as  those  who  under- 
stand little  Greek  or  none  at  all,  the  no- 
longer  restrained  feeling  of  the  people  of 
both  flags  filled  the  hall  with  its  exalta- 
tion and  electricity.     The  singing  of  the 
Greek  national  hymn  by  an  improvised 
little  chorus,  mostly  of  humble  merchants 
about    town    evidently,    and    the    waving 
together  by  the  standard-bearers  of  our 
flag    and    theirs     above     the     musicians 
intensified    the    symbolic    apeal    of    the 
hour.     To  his  own  people  Mr.   Anagnos 
spoke  of  their  honor  and  their  duty  and 
the  need  of  high  action  as  well  as  high 
ideals  in  patriotism.     Dr.  Donald  closed 
his  short  address  by  a  noble  tribute  to 
"the   gracious   lady"    to   whom    such   an 
hour  is  sacredly  dear.     Mrs.  Howe  spoke 
as  if  inspired.     At  the  end  of  her  address 
(which    is   given    in   full    in    another    col- 
umn) she  lifted  her  hand  as  if  to  invoke 
the   healing    of    the     nations     who     sin 
against    Greece.     But    whatever    words 
she  might  have  uttered  were  lost  and  at 
the   beauty   and   dignity   of   the   gesture 
the   house   rose   and   applauded.     Hand- 
kerchiefs waved  and   "Zita  Howe!"  and 
then  the  English  cheers  were  given  with 
a  double  reverence.     It  was  most  fitting 
that  the  son  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  as  well 
as  his  wife  and  son-in-law,   should  take 


■I 


part  in  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Howe  read  with  force  and  feeling  the 
resolutions,  partly  embodying  the  words 
of  John  A.  Andrew  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Words  after  all  can  give  no  idea  of  such 
a  meeting.  But  the  warmth  of  influence 
born  of  high  thoughts  expressed  in  such 
an  atmosphere  has  always  proved  in- 
calculable in  force  in  the  story  of  the 
world 


DAILY    INTER    OCEAN, 


CHICAGO,    SATURDAY 


MARCH    20,     1897. 

Sympathy  for  Crete. 

There  was  held  in  Boston  this  afternoon 
a  meeting  of  the  most  picturesque,  enthusi- 
astic, and  ideal  character — a  convocation  to 
express  the  sympathy  of  Boston  with  the 
Cretans  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Greece. 
It  was  one  of  those  meetings  of  the  typical 
New  England  quality,  wherein  the  cause  ot 
right  against  might  is  fearlessly  championed 
and  whose  spirit  is  the  conviction  that  "one 
with  God  is  a  majority."  Thirty  years  ago 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  John  F.  Andrews,  the 
"war  Governor;"  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  led  a  meeting  expressing  the 
same  sentiment  as  that  of  today.  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Howe  said: 

"We  are  assembled  to  enter  our  protest 
and  offer  our  remonstrance  before  the  civil- 
ized world  against  the  original  act  which 
dismembered  and  denationalized  Greece,  and 
placed  the  Cretans  under  this  terrible  des- 
potism. It  may  be  too  late  to  undo  what 
has  been  done,  but  not  too  late  to  form  a 
public  conscience  which  even  selfish  diplo- 
mats must  respect." 

This  meeting  was  in  January  of  1867.  In 
March  of  that  year  Dr.  Howe  sailed  for 
Greece — the  second  time —  carrying  with  him 
a  fund  of  ?37,000  which  had  been  raised  to 
aid  the  Greeks.  He  established  himself  in 
Athens,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Mrs. 
Howe,  and  he  inaugurated  his  work  of  re- 
lief and  supplies.  Here  he  had  the  aid  of  a 
young  Greek — Michael  Anagnos,  then  the 
editor  of  a  paper  ip  Athens  called  the  Ethno- 
phylax  (National  Guard).  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
born  in  the  mountain  region  of  Epiros  in 
1837,  the  son  of  por  parents,  and  his  suc- 
cessive struggles  to  obtain  a  university  edu- 
cation would  form  a  chapter  of  themselves. 
He  succeeded,  of  course.  When  do  genius 
and  energy  and  moral  ideals  fail?  They 
cannot  fail.  They  are  invincible.  They  are 
the  conquering  forces.  They  prevail  always. 
Mr.  Anagnos  finally  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Athens;  read  law  for  three 
years;  studied  deeply  in  philosophy;  became 
a  writer,  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist.  Then 
curiously,  to  this  noble  young  man,  prepared 
by  natural  gifts  and  by  lofty  aspirations  to 
enter  into  the  great  work  of  the  world,  to 
co-operate  with  the  divine  forces  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity — to  his  city  came 
that  knight  of  chivalry  and  nobleness,  Dr. 
Howe.  Never  were  two  men  probably  better 
fitted  to  understand  and  aid  each  other.  The 
younger  man  accounted  it  his  honor  to  aid 
the  elder,  to  enter  into  that  high  and  great 
quality  of  his  work.  He  became  the  private 
secretary  of  Dr.  Howe.  In  the  late  autumn 
of  1867  be  came  to  Boston  to  study  the  lan- 
guage and  life  of  America.  At  Dr.  Howe's 
request  he  devoted  some  time  to  teaching 
the  blind — the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Dr.  Howe  was  the  founder 
and  the  president,  being  already  established 
— and  finally,  to  pass  over  interesting  years, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  the  president,  a 
position  which  he  continues  to  hold. 
Mrs.   Anngnog. 

Meantime  a  dearer  and  more  sacred  link 
had  bound  him  to  Dr.  Howe's  family.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Julia  Romana,  the  child  born 
in  Rome  and  receiving  the  name  of  her  poet 
mother  and  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  became  his 
wife.  A  portrait  of  her,  painted  when  she  was 
18,  shows  a  countenance  of  the  most  ideal  and 
poetic  loveliness.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  beautiful  spirits  of  whom  it  is 
Impossible  to  write  in  ordinary  terms.  All  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  daughters  are  accomplished  and 
charming  women,  but  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  all 
this  and  more.  Her  nature  was  of  the  angelic 
quality.  She  was  never  of  this  world.  She 
was  so  exquisite  in  thought  and  feeling,  so 
generous,  loving,  sympathetic,  and  respons- 
ive. She  lived  companioned  by  high  ideals. 
She    translated    from  the  great  poets;    she 


wrote  poems  herself  that  have  in  them  qual- 
ities that  will  live;  she  wrote  an  opera;  she 
wrote  romance,  essays,  and  was  overflowing 
with  creative  power.  She  had  the  simplicity 
and  the  unworldliness  of  an  angel  that  had 
wandered  for  a  little  while  out  of  paradise, 
and  it  was  that,  Indeed,  which  she  was,  and  a 
decade  or  so  ago  she  returned  to  her  native 
realm,  leaving  life  the  richer  in  that  she  had 
tarried  here.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos  was  a 
fitting  wife,  indeed,  for  the  noble  young 
Greek,  as  he  was  for  her  an  ideal  companion. 
Her  early  death  has  left  him  desolate,  only 
that  his  life  is  filled  with  great  thought  and 
generous,  uplifting  work,  and  he 

Knows  how  one  angel  smiles  there, 
we  may  well  fancy,  and  paradise  must  seem 
to  him  nearer  than  earth,  in  that  It  holds  this 
exquisite  presence. 

1  Oh,  who  can  forget  the  wild  light  of  her  smile 
Over  lips   moved  with  music  and   feeling  the 

while: 
The   eye's  deep  enchantment,  dark,  dreamlike, 

and  clear. 
In  the  glow  of  its  gladness,  the  shade  of  Its  tear. 

And  the  charm  of  her  features,  while  over  the 

whole 
Played  the  hues  of  the  heart  and  the  sunshine  of  j' 

soul; 
And  the  tones  of  her  voice,  like  the  music  which  j 

seems 
Murmured    low    in    our   ears   by   the   angel   of 

dreams. 

As    a    cloud    of    the    sunset  slow-melting    In  ' 

heaven— 
As  a  star  that  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is  given— 
As  a  glad  dream  of  slumber  that  wakens  in  bliss 
She  hath  passed  to  the  world  of  the  holy  frcm 

this. 

Noble    Spirits. 

I  have  quite  run  away  into  reminiscence. 
But  it  is  always  good  to  hold  in  vivid  remem- 
brance the  high  and  noble  spirits  who  have 
dwelt  with  us  on  earth;  and  pre-eminently 
was  Mrs.  Anagnos  one  of  these.  She  was 
truly  a  hero's  daughter.  Today,  as  Mrs. 
Howe  sat  on  the  platform,  with  her  only 
son,  Henry  Marion  Howe,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  by  her;  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Winchester 
Donald,  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  and  a  number 
of  other  eminent  clergymen  and  citizens;  as 
the  speakers  one  after  another  alluded  with 
such  power  and  pathos  to  the  memorable 
meeting  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Howe 
and  Governor  Andrew  and  Wendell  Phillips 
were  the  speakers — the  present  curiously 
blended  itself  with  that  rich,  historic  past, 
which  is  the  priceless  inheritance  of  Boston. 
For  this  is  the  city  of  ideals,  and  the  "wasted 
fires"  are  ready,  at  a  touch,  on  any  day.  to 
spring  up  into  flame.  The  meeting  of  today- 
was  greatly  increased  in  interest  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Greeks.  One 
was  surprised  to  know  that  Boston  held  so 
many  among  her  citizens.  Two  Greeks  in 
their  native  costume  held  aloft  each,  a 
flag — the  flag  of  our  own  country  and  the 
flag  of  Greece.  Greek  music  was  thrillingly 
rendered;  and  when  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  made 
the  leading  address,  spoke  for  a  little  while 
to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  The  occasion 
was  uplifting  and  inspiring  beyond  words. 
Mrs.  Howe's  address  was  very  fine — as  goes 
without  saying — and  at  its  close  she  received 
such  an  ovation  as  fairly  lifted  the  audience 
off  its  feet.  Again  and  again  was  she  obliged 
to»  rise  and  bow  her  acknowledgments.  A 
Patti,  or  a  Paderewski,  or  a  Wagner,  music- 
mad  audience  could  hardly  have  raised  a  more 
tumultuous  enthusiasm. 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH    20,    1897. 

The  will  of  the  late  Rev.  I.uther  Farn- 
ham  gives  about  Sir»,00t)  to  religion  and 
charity,  as  follows:  To  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, $2000;  to  the  American  Bible  Society, 
New  York,  S2uou;  to  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  New  York. 
xlmiiiO;  to  the  American  Sunday  School  TTn- 
ion,  Philadelphia,  !?2u0u;  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  .$2000;  to  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  $2000;  to  Em- 
manuel Church,  this  city.  .$".00;  to  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Library,  this  city,  S100H 
and  all  his  books  which  his  relatives  may 
not  need;  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,   .$1000. 
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SATUKDAY,  MAEOH  20,  1897. 


Misses  Caroline  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert  had  entire 
charge  of  the  charity  whist  party  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  held  at  the  Jamaica  Club  on  Rock- 
view  and  Green  Streets  last  Thursday.  A  large  num- 
ber of  tables  represented  Jamaica  Plain  society. 


Grand  Ovation  Tendered  Him  By 
a  Sympathetic  Audience. 


PROFESSOR  ANAGNOS  of  the 
Perkin's  Institution,  attended 
the  Cretan  mass  meeting  in 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
on  Friday  evening,  last  week,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers.  His 
remarks  created  great  enthusiasm  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  Saturday  morning 
papers :- 

(From  the  New  York  Herald.) 

Enthusiasm  ran  high  at  the  meeting 
of  sympathizers  with  Crete  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Consul  General  Botassi 
and  Seth  Low,  in  Chickering  Hall, 
last  night.  Every  period  in  the 
speeches  evoked  a  clatter  of  hands  and 
feet.  The  greatest  uproar  followed 
the  peroration  of  Michael  Anagnos,  a 
visitor  from  Boston.  His  address,  a 
summary  of  the  modern  history  of 
Crete,  had  held  attention  without 
causing  excitement,  but  at  the  close 
he  said:- 

"Ntiw,  my  friends,  I  am  going  to 
Bay  a  few  words  in  your  own  lan- 
guage," whereupon  he  declaimed  a 
few  sentences  in  a  voice  husky  with 
earnestness.  The  swarthy  faces  in 
the  gallery  swayed  forward,  and  the 
dark  eyes  glowed  with  eagerness. 
Before  he  finished  his  last  sentence 
the  audience  broke  in  with  a  shout  of 
applause  that  was  renewed  until  after 
the  speaker  had  bowed  himself  back 
to  his  chair. 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

Miohael  Anagnos,  a  Boston  Greek, 
was  a  picturesque  speaker.  When  he 
made  his  bow  to  the  audience  he 
looked  like  a  schoolboy  who  had 
learned  a   piece    to   speak,  but  as    he 


l/^d 


proceeded  he  became  eloquent,  and 
the  finish  of  his  address,  which  was  in 
Greek,  wrought  the  Greeks  in  the 
gallery  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm. 
He  declared  that  the  Greek  who  would 
not  heed  the  call  of  his  King  for  help 
was  a  coward  and  nothing  but  a 
coward.  "Referring  to  Mr.  Viastos, 
who  has  been  indulging  in  criticisms 
of  the  Greek  Consul,  he  upbraided  the 
man  who  would  try  to  create  a  division 
among  the  Greeks  of  New  York. 

BOSTON  HERALD, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,   1897. 

BLIND  BOY  VISITS  THE  ZOO. 


Tommy  Stringer  Gets  Acquainted  with  "Joe" 
—Believes  Orang  Outang  to  Be  a  Man. 

Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  prefaced  bis  epring 
vacation  with  a  visit  to  the  Zoo  last 
night.  He  was  taken  especially  that  ha 
might  see  "Joe,"  the  orang  outang,  and 
an  Interesting  occasion  the  meeting  was. 
"Joe"  eyed  with  apparent  curiosity  tha 
strange  little  fellow  who  talked  onlyi 
with  his  fingers,  but  submitted  to  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  himself  by  those  same 
fingers. 

Tommy,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
comprehend  that  "Joe"  was  aught  else 
than  a  strangely-afflicted  man.  He  felt 
the  orang  outang' s  hand  and  hairy  wrist 
and  commented,  "It  is  too  bad." 
When  he  ran  his  fingers  lightly  over 
the  animal's  head,  he  yelled  out,  "Poop 
man!  He  has  no  nose."  The  super- 
abundance of  hair  on  the  "man"  elicited 
a  freauent  repetition  of  the  same  ex- 
pression,  "Poor  man! 

Joe's  foot,  with  its  elongated  shape 
and  great  toe  in  the  centre,  especially 
interested  the  little  boy.  He  felt  It  all 
over  carefully,   and  said   "Too   bad;  the 

man's   toe  is "  he  Illustrated  his  Idea 

by  bending  his  own  thumb  over  near 
to  the  centre  of  his  hand. 

Tommy  was  perfectly  fearless  with 
"Joe"  and  could  not  at  first  understand 
that  he  was  not  a  man.  He  thought, 
evidently,  that  the  words  orang  outang 
were  merely  the  proper  name  of  the 
man.  Perhaps  had  he  known  that  "Joe" 
is  more  of  a  monkey  (which  Tom  rather 
dreads)  than  a  human  being,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  free  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance.   

theGolden  Rule 
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Zeto  Hellas  1— We  attended  the  other  day  a  meeting 
that  stirred  our  blood.  The  men  and  women  of  Boston 
got  together  in  regular  Faneuil  Hall  style,  though  not  in 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty  itself,  in  order  to  express  their 
sympathy  for  Greece  and  the  Cretans.  Memories  were 
revived  of  the  mass-meeting  in  days  of  yore,  when  Wen- 
dell Phillips  was  the  orator  and  John  A.  Andrews  drafted 
the  resolutions,  and  among  the  speakers  was  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  went  himself  to  fight  for  the  Greeks.  His 
noble  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  one  of  the  speakers  of 
this  later  occasion.  Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  head  of  our  "Bos- 
ton. '95  >"  committee,  was  the  chairman.  Among  the 
other  speakers  were  Phillips  Brooks's  successor  at  Trinity, 
and  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  great-hearted  Greek  who 
presides  over  the  institute  for  the. blind  made  famous  by 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Xeller.  Greeks  in  native 
costume  marched  with  Anagnos  to  the  platform.  One 
bore  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  America,  the  other  the 
blue  and  white  banner  of  Greece.  There  were  present 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  modern  Athens,  and  also 
several  hundred  swarthy,  bright-eyed  Greeks.  And 
when  Anagnos  harangued  the  Grecians  in  their  native 
tongue,  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  their  right  hands  were 
raised  in  air,  their  measured,  eager  shouts  closed  every 
sentence.  The  language  of  Demosthenes  is  not  dead. 
At  the  end  of  the  wonderful  meeting,  mustering  what 
modern  Greek  we  could  think  of,  we  shook  hands  with 
all  the  beaming  fellows  within  reach,  saying  heartily, 
"  Zeto  Hellas!  "  to  which  they  replied  as  heartily,  "Zeto 
America  !r~ 
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FRIDAY.    APRIL    2.    1897. 


Saturday  Advertising. 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

TfOVL  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  New  Year's  present.  Cottage  Club, 
Melrose— Stuart  Bebe,  Harold  Perry,  R. 
A. Kidder,   Louis  Harris,  Fred  Caldwell, 

Arthur  Amadon $0.00 

A     Thanksgiving-     offering,     Eliot     Cabot 

School,    Brookline 16.55 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens 10.00 

Batt,    Mrs.    C.    R 5.00 

Belmont  Unitarian  Society,  through  Rev. 

Hilary  Bygrave 13.21 

Black,   Mrs.   George  N 500.00 

B     R.    S 5.00 

Brewster,    Miss  Sarah  C 5.00 

Bullard.    Miss  Katherine  Eliot 15.00 

Cabot,   Miss  Mary  E.,    (annual) 5.00 

Chapman,  Miss  Kate  M.,  Cambridge 1.00 

Cobb,   Mrs.   Darius 1.00 

Dabney,   Miss  Roxana  L.,  East  Milton...  2.00 

De  Silver,  Mrs.  Emily  B 10.00 

Dewey,   Miss  Mary  E 10.00 

Durant,    William 20.00 

E.,   Miss  M.  E.,   Newton 20.00 

Ellis,  George  H 75.00 

Fairbanks,    Miss   C.    L, 10.00 

Farnham,   the   Mi3ses 5.00 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fanny  M 1000.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 1000.00 

Ferris,  Miss  E.  M.,  Brookline 5.00 

First  Congregational  Society  of  New  Bed- 
ford   50.00 

French,   Jonathan 100.00 

French.   Miss  Cornelia  Anne 50.00 

Frothingham,    Miss   Ellen 25.00 

Harvard  Sunday  School.  Brookline 5.00 

Howe,   Miss  Fanny  R.,   Brookline 3.00 

Hutchins,  Constantine  F 10.00 

In  memorv  of  Charles  W.    Faulkner 50.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.   E.   E.   V.   Field 100.00 

K.,    Fanny  B 20.00 

Kendall.   Miss  H.  W 50.00 

K.   S.   and  H.  I*   K 2.00 

Learned,  Miss  Molly,  New  London,  Conn.  5.00 

L.  F.   B..   Amherst,   N.   H 50.00 

L.    H.    W 15-00 

Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 

Church,  Worcester 5.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 50.00 

Lyman.   Mrs.  George  H 10.00 

Melvln.    Miss   Rebecca  S 10.00 

Montgomery,   William 15.00 

Morse.    Mrs.   Leopold 100.00 

Motlev,    Mrs.    E.    Preble 25.00 

Moulton,   Misa  Maria    C 25.00 

Newell.    Mrs.    M.    Abbie,    in    memory    of 

her  husband 50.00 

Otis.    Mrs.   William  C 20.00 

Peabodv,  the  M'sses.   Cambridge 60.00 

Pickrnan.   Mrs.   W.    D 100.00 

Primary    Department    of   Immanuel    Sun- 
day  School,    Roxbury 5.00 

Proceeds   of  entertainments.    Feb.    22,    by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 56.62 

Proceeds  of  fair  of  Mrs.   Henry  Richards 

(additional) 12.00 

Rhodes.  Mrs.  James  Ford ln.00 

Rodman,   Miss  Emma 10.00 

Rosters,  Miss  Catherine  T,..  in  memorlam,  IK. on 

Seahury.  the  Misses.   New  Bedford 2">.00 

Seeger's  School.   Miss.   Jamaica  Plain 91.™ 

Sohlcr.    Miss   Emllv   L ?K  no 

SnhW,    Miss   Elizabeth   D 2K.no 

Smith.   Mrs.   Jnse-h  N.,   Lynn 10.00 

ftpauldlng,  Mrs.  H.  P *™ 

Standlsh.    Miss    Ad»laMe. 50.no 

Stevens,   Mrs.    r'nleb.    Rmdolnh,    Me 2.00 

St»vens!    Mrs.    Harriet   Lyman,    Newport. 

-p      t               20.on 

Snndav  School.    Ma'-hlen-v><1 .^11 

T-horin"'°    Mrs.   J.  H.     (*tO  pnn'tan 

Union  Kindergarten  (Mrs.McNutt).Brook- 
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4.44 


*  no 
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Wallace,  Miss,  through  Miss  Edith  S.  Til 

WoM.'  Mrs.'   Moses   W £ 11 

White.   Professor  <"\   J 

White's  boy.   M.    P ■■■  ■■■■ •■•• 

■twiuehead.   M|co  IVT"^-    West  Somerville. 

Tvwtnev    !>T!ss  Fl'lzebeth  J 

whltne-'    Miss  E.   P..   West   N»wton 

"•wfl.   Mr".   James  P...   rvncnrd ™  ™ 

Wolcott,    Mrs.   J.    Huntington 500 .00 

$4727.92 

TO  PAT  DEBT  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Ames.  M'-s  Mi-lam  S **£{£ 

Bavlles.   Mrs.   W.   C ^^ 

Blake.  Dehon Rfw) 

rotting,    Miss   A»-e is  no 

r>alton.  Mrs.  C.  H.... pnn 

rrarri">'tO".  Mr=.  F.  B....  .. ^ 

H.  J.  M..  tn  memory  of  B.  J p  on 

T,.   T?.    A o  on 

Steinert.    Mrs*  Alexander %■  ^ 

w+rnvtton,   Mrs.   Socmen t'n'nr\ 

T"orr»n.    Mrs.    P.   TV... fn'nn 

Whipple.    »*rs.     T.    Reed Kt*\ 

Whitney    Miss  K-te  A •  •  •  j^ 

Young,   Mrs.   B.  L 

$160.00 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  2,  1897. 


FAMILY  JARS  IN  CAMBRIDGE  COURT. 

William  H.  Foss  Charged  With  Non  Sup- 
port of  Blind  Child  and  Fined  $20. 

"If    I    was    sure    my    little    blind    girl 
would  get  the  money,  I  would  go  hungry 
to    give    it    to    her,"    dramatically    ex- 
claimed   William   H.    Foss   in    the    third  | 
district  court  at  Cambridge  this  morning. 

Foss  had  been  arraigned  before  Judge 
Almy  on  the  charge  of  not  supporting 
his  blind  child,  Jennie,  who  is  now  being 
cared  for  in  the  Institution  for  the  blind 
in  South  Boston. 

The  evidence  brought  out  a  pathetiic 
tale  of  the  little  girl,  who  became  stone 
blind  when  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  Mrs  Josephine  A.  Foss,  wife  of  the 
defendant,  was  the  only  witness  against 
him.  She  testified  that  she  married  him 
28  years  ago,  but  had  not  lived  with  him. 
for  some  time.  Her  husband  had  not 
supported  the  child  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  had  not  paid  her  board.  The 
clothing  for  the  little  one,  according  to 
the  mother's  testimony,  had  been  fur- 
nished by  her.  Her  husband  was  a  piano 
action  maker.  He  had  not  done  any- 
thing for  any  of  his  family. 

Foss  was  then  permitted  to  talk. 

"I  refute  the  whole  statement,"  lis 
said.  "I  have  put  out  $25  or  $30  for  the 
clothing  of  the  little  one." 

When  pressed  by  the  court,  Foss  .said 
the  last  time  he  sent  anything  to  Jennie 
was  last  Christmas,  when  he  gave  his 
sister  $2  with  which  to  buy  trinkets. 
Jennie  wrote  back  thanking  him  for  re- 
membering her,  but  said  that  she  was 
disappointed  that  she  d;d  not  receive  a 
watch. 

"My  disposition  is  to  do  everything 
for  the  blind  child,"  he  said.  "I  am  will- 
ing to  take  her  and  keep  her  all  sum- 
mer. I  cannot  say  in  the  past  year 
whetherl  gave  her  anything  beside  the 
trinkets  or  not. 

"My  eldest  daughter  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this.  I  am  broken  in  health  and 
earn  only  $5  per  week. 

"If  I  was  sure  that  my  little  blind  girl 
would  get  the  money  I  would  go  hungry 
to  give  it  to  her.  My  oldest  daughter 
has  jurisdiction  over  my  house,  and  I 
know  the  blind  girl  would  not  get  it  if  I 
sent  money  for  her.  They  do  not  come 
near  me  at  all." 

In  conclusion  he  said:  "Your  honor,  I 
have  lived  in  this  city  for  25  years,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  who 
would  say  that  I  have  ever  been  guilty 
of  a  mean  act." 

Judge  Almy  answered:  "I  don't  care 
if  the  whole  city  of  Cambridge  came  in 
here.  By  your  own  statement  you  have 
done  a  mean  action  in  not  supporting 
your  child,  who  is  without  sight." 

Judge  Almy  then  fined  Foss  $20,  pay- 
able  to   Mrs   Foss   for   the   use   of   the 
child.  


Man  |)aHg  (SMta. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1897. 


Dorchester  Heights,  the  reservoir  site 
and  other  locations  for  a  high  school 
for  South  Boston  were  discussed  yester- 
day afternoon  at  a  hearing  given  by  the 
committee  on  schools  and  schoolhouses 
of  the  school  board  to  citizens  of  that 
district  and  others  interested. 

The  committee  comprises  chairman 
Edward  H.  Dunn,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  Wil- 
liam T.  Baton,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  and 
Thomas  F.  Strange,  and  all  but  Mr 
Strange  were- present. 

There  was  quite  a  gathering  of  South1 
Boston  people,  among  them  Dr  William 
H.  Ruddick,  president  of  the  South 
Boston  historical  society;  Prof  Anagnos 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind;- 
Hon  William  S.  McNary,  Alderman  J.  S. 
Dean,  William  J.  McDermott,  Daniel  G. 
Slattery,  S.  Willard  Babcock,  Repre- ; 
sentative  John  J.  Toomey,  Councilman 
D.  V.  Mclsaac  and  Dr  William  J.  Galli- 
van,  all  of  whom  represented  the  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  some  other  loca- 
tion than  the  reservoir  lot  should  be 
chosen  for  the  high  school  site,  and 
Pres  John  B.  Martin  of  the  citizens' 
sociation,  e:c  Alderman  Bromwich,  Rev 
A.  E.  George,  R.  F.  Means,  J.  H.  Mean*. 
Mrs  E.  S.  Boland  and  Thomas  F.  Bell, 
advocates  of  the  reservoir  lot. 
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l)r  Ruddlck  opened  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  although  he  did  not  oppose  a 
high  school  for  the  district  yet  he  was 
■assured  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  was  for  the  preservation 
I  of  the  Heights  and  the  location  of  the 
high  school  elsewhere. 

He  then  handed  to  Sec  Apollonio  pe- 
titions of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  other 
national  associations  having  large  mem- 
berships in  this  city  and  state,  protest- 
ing against  the  use  of  Dorchester 
Heights  for  any  other  purpose  but  an 
open  area,  and  opposing  the  erection  of 
any  building.  '.<       . 

The  value  of  this  historical  spot,  said 
the  speaker,  as  a  lesson  of  patriotism 
to  the  rising  generation  and  as  com- 
memorative of  the  initiatory  work  in 
the  creation  of  American  independence 
Is  far  greater  than  any  other  value  it 
could  be  used  for.  He  wished  to  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
Heights  for  anything  that  would  tend 
to  destroy  its  present  appearance  and 
significance. 

Prof  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  one  of  the  most  public 
spirited  men  of  the  district,  protested 
earnestly  against  the  use  of  any  such 
sacred  and  memorial  spot  for  any  pur- 
Dose  The  grandest  monument  that 
power  of  man  could  erect  would  not  be 
grand  enough  to  commemorate  the  great 
deeds  of  the  father  of  this  republic.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  but 
too  few  monuments  commemorative  of 
the  early  history  and  struggles  of  this 
country.  He  therefore  thought  that  the 
committee  could  choose  a  site  elsewhere 
in  the  district,  one  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  all  of  South  Boston,  and  not 
take  away  a  historical  spot,  one  that 
was  beneficial  as  a  breathing  ground 
and  recreation  place.  ..        .. 

Alderman  Dean  expressed  himself 
heartily  in  favor  of  a  high  school  for  the 
district  and  he  said  that  the  school 
committee  could  not  give  the  district .the 
school  any  too  soon,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  reservoir  lot  was  the  best  that 
the  committee  could  decide  on.  He.  like 
others,  felt  that  the  Heights  should  be 
preserved,  and  the  high  school  erected 
elsewhere.  .     - 

Col  B  S.  Barrett,  president  general  or 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
sooke  of  the  monuments  that  mark  his- 
torical places  in  Concord,  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  pictured  the  opposition 
that  would  be  created  if  an  effort  was 
made  to  take  Bunker  Hill  for  school  or 
other  purposes.  He  said  that  his  so- 
ciety representing  hundreds  of  Massa- 
chusetts citizens,  trusted  that  Dorches- 
ter Heights  would  be  left  undisturbed 
and  the  district  given  a  high  school  else- 

W  h  G'T"  £ 

A  strong  and  eloquent  speech  was 
made  by  Hon  William  S.  McNary,  who 
was  carefully  listened  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  a  high  school  on 
the  reservoir  would  not  be  the  best  his- 
torical  monument  that  could  be  erected. 
The  crown  and  glory  of  South  Boston 
patriotism,  he  said,  is  shown  in  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  revolutionary  land- 
marks He  referred  to  the  preservation 
of  the  old  state  house,  Faneuil  hall  and 
other  places  in  the  city,  and  the  dis- 
grace caused  by  the  removal  of  the  Han- 
cock house. 

Boston,  he  said,  should  not  stint  and 
profess  economy  when  the  matter  of  a 
high  school  for  South  Boston  comes  up. 
That  district  is  entitled  to  as  much  for  a 
high  school  as  has  been  given  other  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  false  economy  to  take 
and  destroy  one  of  the  breathing  and 
recreation  parks  so  necessary  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  build 
thereon  a  school  and  then  later  on  be 
forced  to  take  property  for  park  pur- 
poses. This  would  have  to  be  done  in 
time,  he  said.  Destroy  the  only  park 
ward  15  has,  he  said,  and  the  people 
there  will  never  rest  satisfied  until  a 
park  is  given  in  return,  and  this  will 
cost  money,  as  none  can  be  obtained  un- 
less buildings  are  torn  down.  He  said 
there  are  too  few  breathing  places  at  the' 
present  time. 

"I  say  if  you  choose  another  location," 
,  said  Mr  McNary,  "you  will  not  have 
to  pay  very  much  more  than  it  would 
cost  you  to  purchase  Dorchester 
Heights  and  grade  it.  As  a  citizen  of 
ward  15  I  protest  against  the  taking  of 
any  portion  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The 
saving  of  a  few  dollars  is  not  the  high- 
est type  of  patriotism  or  the  best  test 
of  man's  duty.  It  would  be  an  outrage 
to  the  people  of  South  Boston  and  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  destroy  this 
historical  spot.  We  want  a  high  school 
over  there  on  the  very  same  conditions 
a<*  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  such.  This  city  and  the 
school  committee  can  build  hundreds  of 
schools,  but  there  can  be  but  one  Dor- 
chester Heights." 

William  J.  McDermott  spoke  earnest- 
ly in  advocacy  of  a  high  school,  but  re- 
gretted the  destruction  of  the  Heights. 
"If  that  site  is  selected,"  he  said,  "you 
are  going  to  do  something  of  great  In- 
jury that  the  citizens  of  South  Boston, 
Boston  and  Massachusetts  will  ever  re- 
gret   and    condemn.     Its    associations 


mean  much  and  a  high  school  there  will 
shut  out  one  of  the  grandest  panoramic 
views  we  have  in  the  state  and  will  de- 
prive the  people  of  a  grand  spot." 

Representative  Toomey  said  that  for 
five  years,  with  other  citizens  of  Souti 
Boston,  he  has  been  agitating  for  a 
High  school,  and  that  no  one  in  the  dis- 
trict desired  one  more  than  he.  Yet  he 
did  not  think  the  reservoir  lot  the  bsst 
location.  He  spoke  of  the  early  meet- 
ings of  South  Boston  citizens  who 
unanimously  advocated  the  site  once 
chosen  by  the  school  committee,  that 
at  the  corner  of  G  and  4th  sts,  and  read 
the  names  of  the  men  who  now  are  the 
leading  agitators  for  the  reservoir  lor. 
but  who  once  opposed  strongly  that  lot 
and  favored  the  G  and  4th  st  site.  He 
read  from  records  of  meetings  two 
three  years  ago  where  officers  of  the 
citizens  association  went  on  record  as 
opposing  the  reservoir  lot,  and  read  the 
names  of  a  committee  of  25,  with  Pres 
J.  B.  Martin  as  chairman,  that  waited 
upon  Mayor  Curtis  in  favor  of  none 
other  than  the  G  and  4th  st  site. 

Councilman  Mclsaac  told  of  the  order , 
now  before  the  city  government  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Heights  to  its  origi- 
nal condition,  and  quoted  the  city  engi- 
neer as  saying  that  this  could  be  done 
at  little  cost. 

During  the  testimony  of  Col  Barrett 
Mr  Martin  interrupted  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  original  redoubt  whereon 
Washington  was  located  was  where  is 
now  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  but  he  was  leminded  by  Dr  Rud- 
dick  that  City  Engineer  Jackson's  plans 
designate  the  present  Flagstaff  hill  on 
the  hights  as  the  very  spot  whereon 
Washington  stood. 

S.  Wlllard  Babcock  expressed  the  sen- 
timents of  a  majority  of  the  residents  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dorchester  hights,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
hights  and  are  desirous  of  a  high  school 
elsewhere. 

Capl  Nathan  S.  Appleton  was  the  con- 
cluding speaker,  and  he  made  a  master- 
ly a<  n  opposition  to  the  taking  of 
the  high        or  building  purposes. 

John  B.  Martin  opened  the  remarks 
for  the  advocates  of  the  reservoir  site 
and  said  that  the  people  of  South  Bos- 
ton had  been  balked  so  much  in  their 
efforts  to  get  a  high  school  that  they 
thought  this  was  the  chance  they  were 
looking  for  to  take  whatever  was  offered 
them.  '  He  also  spoke  of  the  efforts  of 
the  citizens'  association  in  behalf  of  the 
school. 

Rev  A.  E.  George  was-  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  monuments  or 
the  marking  of  places  where  occurred 
"savage  warfare."  He  did  not  believe 
in  commemorating  the  past,  and  thought 
that  Washington  had  been  given  duo 
credit  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
Dorchester  Hights  should  be  taken  for 
high  school  purposes.  Such  monuments 
as  statues  and  the  like  he  felt  engen- 
dered feelings  of  strife  and  only  com- 
memorate the  past  which  should  be 
blotted  out  forever. 

Robert  F  Means,  John  H.  Means, 
Charles  M.  Bromwich  and  Mrs  E.  S. 
Boland  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  reser- 
voir site.  *  ' 

Col  J.  Payson  Bradley  of  the  gov- 
ernor's staff,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
present  and  advocating  the  preservation 
o?  Dorchester  Hights  and  if  possible 
the  erection  of  a  monument  thereon, 
was  unavoidably  absent  in  another  city. 

The  committee  took  the  matter  under 
advisement. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  4,   1 897. 


T.  T.  WYMAN'S  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 

Distribution  of  One-Half  the  Princely  Sum 
of  $800,000  Will  Be  Made  Tomorrow. 

When  the  will  of  the  late  T.  T.  Wyman 
of  Dorchester  was  offered  for  probate 
It  was  found  that  the  bequests  to  public 
Institutions  were  princely  In  size,  the 
testator  leaving  one  of  the  largest  sums 
that  has  ever  been  bequeathed  by  will 
In  this  city  to  charitable  Institutions. 

Tomorrow  the  first  distribution  of  this 
Bum,  which  foots>  up  $800,000,  will  be 
made  among  20  institutions  which  ara 
to  receive  one-half  the  entire  sum,  or 
$20,000    apiece.      The    executors,    Messrs. 

A.    S.    Fairbanks    and    C.    H.    Watson, 
have  the  matter  in  charge. 

The  charities  which  are  to  benefit  by 
this  generous  gift  are  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
Women,  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  Cambridge  Hospital,  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  West 
End  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital, 
Children's  Hospital.  Huntington  avenue, 


Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Sharon  Sanitarium,  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables,  Consumptives'  Home,  Bos- 
ton Children's  Aid  Society,  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  Carney  Hospital,  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Boston  Emergency 
Hospital. 

The  remaining  $400,000  will  later  be  dis- 
tributed in  equal  amounts  to  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Homeopathic  Hospital. 


WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    7.    1897. 

THE    LISTENER. 

The  movement  to  obtain  a  sort  of  public 
endowment  for  Helen  Keller  is  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  thing.  Public  sub- 
scriptions for  men  and  women  who  have 
dbne  a  great  deal  in  the  world,  and  have 
possibly  served  their  fellow-beings  with  un- 
grudging service  of  poetry  or  art,  so  faith- 
fully that  they  have  been  unable  to  provide 
for  their  own  old  age,  are  well  ^enough 
known;  but  a  public  subscription  to  equip 
a  young  girl  with  a  fortune  appears  to  be  a 
new  thing.  In  this  case  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  a  good  thing.  Helen  Keller's  educa- 
tion is  an  experiment  that  all  the  world 
has  an  interest  In.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
she  is  a  phenomenon,  a  genius — for  as  she 
grows  older  it  does  not  appear  that  her  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  superior  to  those  of 
many  girls  of  her  age — but  that  the  peculiar 
powers  of  sympathy  and  soul  perception,  as 
is  were,  which  enable  her  to  see  across  the 
gloom  that  envelopes  her,  make  her  educa- 
tion a  thing  of  psychological  interest  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  These  powers,  to  some 
of  those  who  know  her  best,  often  appear  to 
exist  not  so  much  in  spite  of  her  blindness 
and  deafness  as  on  account  of  them.  It  Is 
as  if  the  deprivation  of  these  senses  had  in- 
tensified the  inner  sense  of  which  we  are 
all,  in  this  age,  so  keenly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
uses.  One  feels,  when  engaged  In  conversa- 
tion with  Helen  Keller,  as  If  one  were  In 
closer  communication  with  the  soul  itself 
than  one  had  ever  been  before.  Though  in- 
i  tellectually  Helen  Keller  is  merely  strong 
rather  than  extraordinary,  it  Is  apparent 
i  that  sympathetically  ehe  would  be  gifted 
above  the  ordinary,  even  If  she  possessed 
all  her  senses;  and  if,  as  the  Listener  has 
already  surmised,  her  deprivation  of  the  two 
most  important  senses  has  increased  rather 
than  lessened  the  sympathetic  and  psychic 
sense  in  her,  it  is  plain  that  the  opening  of 
her  mind,  with  men  about  her  to  observe  its 
unfolding  such  as  would  have  a  part  in  her 
education  at  Radcliffe  College,  must  have  a 
decided  interest  to  the  world. 
4-4-4- 

When  the  Listener  used  the  word 
"psychic"  just  now,  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate 
that  Hellen  Keller  appears  to  possess  any  ; 
of  the  powers  that  people  call  occult  or 
"clairvoyant."  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  her;  and  the  incidents  of  her 
training  have  all  the  more  value  to  people 
In  general  because  there  is  nothing  abnor- 
mal or  alarming  about  her  mental  make- 
up. If  she  has  what  the  Listener  has  al- 
ready callel  "soul  perception,"  it  appears 
to  be  something  that  most  of  us  might  have 
If  we  would,  If  we  had  not  overlaid  our  finer 
perceptions  with  habits  of  mind,  conven- 
tions, artificial  ways  of  dealing  with  one 
another,  communicated  substitutes  for  In- 
tuitional perceptions,  and  a  lot  of  such  un- 
desirable things.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  ask 
questions  and  ponder  on  our  stupid  answers 
to  them,  we  begin,  as  it  were,  to  put  thick 
green  goggles  on  his  perceptions,  and  In 
time  he  comes  to  believe  that  people  and 
things  are  really  as  he  sees  them  through 
these  goggles.  Worse  than  that,  the  seeing 
and  hearing  child  will  have  these  goggles, 
even  though  we  try  to  keep  them  away 
from  him,  since  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  the  world  are  wearing  them;  and  he  con- 
vinces himself  by-and-by  that  no  one  is  able 
to  see  anything  without  them.  Blind  chil- 
dren commonly  grow  up  with  finer  sympa- 
thetic perceptions  than  the  seeing;  but  their 
acute  and  restless  hearing  renders  them 
after  all,  in  a  considerable  degree,  subject 
to  these  conventional  Influences.    Helen  Kel- 
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ler,  through  the  misfortune  of  her  total 
blindness  and  deafness,  had  opened  to  her- 
this  other,  and  In  some  respects  finer,  way 
of  seeing  and  hearing  all  in  one;  and  her 
naturally  fine  sympathetic  gifts  were  de- 
veloped In  a  way  of  her  own  along  this 
path,  strange  and  strangely  Interesting  to 
us. 

+  +  + 
Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter 
Is  that  her  mind  is  apparently  susceptible 
of  a  conventional  "education"  without  loss 
of  this  fine  soul  quality.  She  has  carried 
the  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  bids  fair  never  to  feel  the 
shades  of  the  prison-house  closing  In  upon 
her.  Her  education  should  be  encouraged 
by  her  friends,  not  with  the  hope  that  any 
prodigious  harvest  of  intellectual  works  Is 
to  be  reaped  for  the  world  as  the  result  of  it, 
but  with  the  assurance  that  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  which  her  development  may 
afford  will  be  of  real  value. 
+  +  + 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF  DEFECTIVES 
There  was  an  interesting  discussion 
last  night  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Physical  Education  Society  at  the  Nat- 
ural History  rooms  on  the  training  of 
defectives.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  read  a  pi- 
per on  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  in 
which  he  urged  the  importance  of  physi- 
cal training  as  one  of  the  main  incidents 
In  their  education,  adducing  many  illus- 
trations from  his  long,  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  particularly  in  the 
added  confidence  of  movement  engen- 
dered in  blind  pupils  by  systematic  exer- 
cise. Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan  of  the  Horace 
Mann  school  for  deaf  mutes,  read  a  pa- 
per in  the  same  line  of  thought  on  the 
training  of  this  class  of  children.  Drs. 
Hartwell,  Lincoln  and  Blake  continued 
the  discussion. 


Buy  the  Work  of  Blind  Women. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  "those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness" is  the  power  and  opportunity  to  work. 
It  liberates  from  the  dreariness  of  ennui, 
gives  a  taste  of  Independence  where  a  full 
draught  can  never  be  vouchsafed,  and 
sometimes  relieves  the  pressure  of  supports 
from  shoulders  111  able  to  bear  that  burden. 
It  benefits  the  spirit,  brain  and  body  of  the 
worker. 

The  Work  Department  for  Blind  women, 
which  originated  through  the  energetic  de- 
sire of  the  alumnse  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  help  their  sisters  who  are  out  in  the 
world,  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  to  thank  the    public     for    a 
kind  and,  so  far,  sufficient  measure  of  pa- 
tronage.    Nevertheless,  in  the  second  story 
i  at  39  Avon    place    (where    the    Institution 
store  has  its  new  quarters,  and  where   an 
elevator  will  soon  be  running),  the  humble 
stock   of   towels,    aprons,   dusters,    holders, 
and  other  useful  as  well  as  fancy  articles.  Is 
I  accumulating,  and  If  not  sold  soon,  It  will 
1  have  to  be  carried  over  the  summer.  Such  a 
period  of  waiting  will  seem  long  indeed  to 
those  whose  painstaking  stitches  were  set 
in  anticipation  of  a  speedier  return  for  their 
slow  and  difficult  toll. 

Before  going  into  the  country,  will  not 
those  housemothers  who  are  friendly  to 
good  works  help  by  purchasing  some  of 
these  towels,  etc.,  for  their  country  homes? 
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Dorchester   Woman's  Club   met   Tuesday 
for    the    last   programme    of    the    year,    in 
charge  of  the  committee  on  education.     It 
was  a  largely  attended  meeting  and  great 
interest  was  manifested   In   the  paper  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Mary  Beal,  upon  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Deaf  Children,','  and  ably  llustrat- 
ed  by  pupils  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  Insti- 
tution.    At    the    close    of    Miss    Beale's   in-  ! 
structive  and   practical    talk,    Dr.    Anagnos 
was    Introduced,    and    gave    an    Interesting  I 
sketch   of  the  work   and  progress  made   in 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
The  motto  of  the  institution,  "Obstacles  are 
Things  to  be  Overcome,"  was  proven  by  the 
exhibition   of   Willie   Elizabeth    Robin    and 
Tommy  Stringer,7  with  their  teachers,   Miss 
Badger  and  Miss  Conley.     There  will  be  a 
special  evening  meeting  next  Tuesday,  when 
the  choral  class  will  give  a  concert,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Felix 
Winternitz,    violinist;    Mrs.    Martha    Dana 
Shepard,  director. 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  18,  1897. 


"STRUGGLING  GREECE"  THE  THEME, 

Annual    Breakfast  of   Woman's   Charity 

Club— Mr   Anagnos    Told    Story    o^ 

Greek  National  Hvmn, 
The  Woman's  charity  club  held  its 
annual  breakfast  at  hotel  Vendome  yes- 
terday. From  10  to  11  the  officers,  with 
the  guests  of 'honor,  gave  a  reception  in 
the  state  parlors,  the  guests  being  pre- 
sented by  the  following  ushers:  Miss 
Arey,  Miss  Shortwell,  Miss  Gushing, 
Miss  Wales,  Miss  Viles,  Miss  Geddes, 
Miss  Chase,  Miss  Laurie,  Miss  Bartley, 
Miss  Gilbert  and  Mrs  Dinsmore. 

At  11  breakfast  was  served  in  the  large 
dining  room.  The  guest  table  was  hand- 
somely decorated  with  tulips.  Here, 
with  Mrs  Dyer,  president  of  the  club, 
were  seated  Mrs  J.  Sewall  Reed,  treas- 
urer, Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr  Anag- 
nos, Mrs  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs  pry- 
ing Wlnslow,  Mrs  Alice  Ives  Breed,  Mr 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  Follen  Adams,  Dr  Cushing,  Dr 
Conant,  Dr  Crowell,  Dr  Hare,  Dr  Ma- 
rion, Dr  Mary  Paulseh,  Mrs  Risteen  and 
Miss  Wales. 

At  12.30  the  large  company  adjourned 
to  the  state  suite,  where  the  after-break- 
fast exercises  were  held.  Mrs  Dyer  wel- 
comed the  members  and  friends  from  a. 
platform  decorated  with  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  announced  the  theme  ot  the 
day,  "Struggling  Greece." 

In  opening  the  program  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe  kindly  consented  to  play 
the  piano  accompaniment  to  the  '  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  Mrs  Austin 
C.  Wellington  sung  with  spirit.  At  the 
request  of  Mrs  Dyer,  Mrs:  Howe  also 
played  the  air  of  the  national  hynin  of 
Greece,  which  Mr  Anagnos  afterward 
repeated  in  the  native  language. 

Mrs  Howe  explained  that  she  learned 
the  air  when  she  was  about  16,  from  a 
Greek  captain  who  visited  her  father  s 
house.  She  recalled  his  name— Capt 
Alexandros— who  had  command  of  the 
first  Greek  vessel  which  came  to  this 
country  after  the  revolution. 

At  this  point  the  Greek  flag  was 
brought  in  by  a  native  Greek,  in  cos- 
tume. ,     .. 

Mr  Anagnos  told  very  Interestingly  the 
story  of  the  hymn,  and  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  author,  who  died  a  martyr  for  his 
country. 

Mrs  Livermore  also  made  an  address. 
There  were  readings  by  Mr  Charles 
Follen  Adams,  Mrs  Erving  Winslow  and 
Mr  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  Miss  Ella 
Chamberlain  gave  much  pleasure  With 
her  whistling  solos. 


Mrs  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs  E.  Win- 
chester Donald,  Mrs  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Acnes  Brooks,  Miss  Caroline  Der- 
by Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Mrs  Thomas  E. 
Mack,  Mrs  Preble  Motley,  Mrs  W.  D. 
K  Maris  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren 
have  issued  cards  for  a  reception  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind  Tuesday  from 
3  to  5. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  18,   1897. 


ITS  ANNUAL  BREAKFAST. 


Woman's  Charity  Club  Members  Gathered 
at  the  Vendome. 

A  steady  downpour  of  rain  to  the  con- 
trary, nearly  every  member  of  the 
Woman's  Charity  Club  found  her  way 
to  the  Vendome  yesterday  morning  for 
the  club's  annual  breakfast.  Previous  to 
the  breakfast  hour,  an  Informal  recep- 
tion was  held  In  the  parlors,  Mrs.  Dyer 
and  the  officers  of  the  club  being  as- 
sisted in  the  reception  by  Mrs.  Howe, 
•Mrs.  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Livermore. 
There  were  300  guests  present. 

After  breakfast  the  gathering  ad- 
journed to  the  banquet  hall,  and  there, 
under  the  national  colors  and  a  wealth 
of  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  Dyer  rapped  the 
gathering  to  order  and  introduced  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  sung  by 
Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington.  The  subject 
of  the  day  was  announced  by  the  presi- 
dent to  be  "Greece."  "It  was  intend- 
ed," she  said,  "to  talk  about  women's 
clubs,  but,  in  the  light  of  the  depressions 
of  Greeks,  it  was  thought  best  to  give 
the  day  to  that  cause." 

Mrs.  Howe  said  she  couldn't  help 
thinking  how  this  week  was  consecrated 
to  the  giving  of  the  cross  to  humanity, 
and  her  thoughts  went  out  to  that  poor 
nation  which  is  still  looking  for  the 
cross.  "We  cannot  fight  for  Greece, 
but  we  can  sei.d  material  aid.  The 
women  of  Greece,  with  the  Queen  at 
the  head,  have  planned  to  relieve  as 
much  as  possible  those  who  are  thrown 
upon  their  shores  by  the  awful  war. 
Let  us  work  unitedly  and  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  the  wom- 
en of  Greece  In  their  strong  appeal  to 
the  world." 

The  national  hymn  of  Greece  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Howe,  who  remembered 
it  from  her  childhood,  a  Greek  gentle- 
man having  sung  it  so  often  at  her 
father's  house  when  she  was  but  a  girl. 

Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  next  presented, 
and,  turning  toward  the  stars  and  stripes 
he  said:  "As  this  flag  that  waves  over 
millions  of  people  cannot  move,  I  think 
the  Greek  flag  that  can  move  should 
come  toward  it,"  and  at  this  point  the 
flag  of  Greece,  borne  by  a  native  Greek, 
in  native  costume  of  white,  with  Jacket 
of  black  velvet  a/id  gold  braid,  pointed 
toed  slippers  and  fez  cap,  appeared  and 
made  his  way  to  the  platform,  during 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  read  a  Greek  hymn, 
after  which  he  recited  the  crueltie?.  in- 
flicted upon  his  people  from  the  earliest 
times. 

He  regards  the  Austrian  government 
as  the  murderer  of  every  martyr  for 
the  last  two  years.  He  closed  with  an 
earnest  appeal  for  his  countrymen,  hav- 
ing been  warmly  applauded  many  times 
during  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  followed  on 
the  same  subiect  and  Mrs.  Erving  Wlns- 
low read  Byron  s  "Isles  of  Greece," 
Miss  Ella  Chamberlain  whistled.  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Butterworth  and  Mr.  Charles 
Follen  Adams  recited  poems  and  a  Bo- 
hemian orchestra  discoursed  sweet 
music.  .    . 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Risteen  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  her- co-workers  were 
Mrs  J.  W.  Cartwright.  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Cushing.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Freeman,  Mrs. 
George  E  French,  Mrs  Franklin  T  Rose 
and  Mrs.  Isabelle  B.  Stimp3on. 

THEBiWTIMES 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  APRIL  18. 1897. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

There  will  be  a  reception  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  comer  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets.  Jamaica  Plain,  next  Tuesday,  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  school  beginning  at  3  30.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  worthy  institutions  in  Bos- 
ton, one  demanding  both  personal  and  finan- 
cial support,— as  a  single  visit  will  prove  to 
anyone. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee,  who  have  the 
affair  in  charge,  consists  of  Sirs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester  Don- 
ald, Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  W.  D.  K. 
Marrs,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Edith  Rotb, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Mrs.  E.  WinchesterDonald.  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Marrs. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner.  Miss  Edith  Rotch. 

Miss  Caroline  Derby.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    21.    1807. 


KINDEBGABTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Interesting    Entertainment    Furnished    by 
Pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain  Institution. 

As  voiced  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  the  large  audi- 
ence gathered  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,  the  entertainment  furnished  by 
the  little  tots  of  that  institution  was 
"strikingly  impressive."  It  consisted  of 
songs  and  choruses  by  the  boys  and 
girls,  including  "Child's  American 
Hymn,"  words  written  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe;  violin  solos,  Guy  Jacobson 
and  Norah  Burke;  recitation,  "The 
Scout,"  Alice  Finnegan;  selection,  Kin- 
der orchestra,  composed  of  boys. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald 
delivered  an  address,  and  also  spoke  to 
the  children  Addresses  were  also  made 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Dr.  Eliot. 
Thomas  Stringer  and  Miss  Willie  Rob- 
ins recent  graduates  from  this  institu- 
tion, and  at  present  located  in  South 
Boston,  were  present,  accompanied  by 
their  teachers,  and  after  the  exercises 
held  an  informal  reception.  Previous,  to  i 
the  entertainment  the  visitors  were  j 
shown  through  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
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SIXTY-SIX  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

They  Give  an  Interesting  Entertainment 
at  the  Kindererarten  for  the  Blind- 
Addresses  by  Dr.  Donald  and  Mr*. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1897. 

*  1 

Elizabeth  P.  Putnam  of  Saugus  be- 
queaths $1000  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  the  income  from  the 
same  to  be  paid  for  the  assistance  of 
such  graduates  as  the  authorities  deem 
worthy. 


Sixty-six  happy  little  children  celebrated 
yesterday  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Besides  the  classes  in  the  girls'  and  boys' 
buildings  respectively,  there  was  a  class  In 
sloyd,  knitting  and  sewing  in  the  basement 
of  the  gymnasium  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention;  and  Tommy  Stringer  was, 
as  usual,  the  centre  of  attraction  In  another 
room.  Willie  Robin  was  also  present  as 
a  visitor.  Dr.  Eliot  presided  over  the  exer- 
cises and  opened  the  programme  with  a 
hearty  welcome  and  said:  "If  you  can  sea 
a  more  beautiful  or  sincere  life  anywhere 
else  than  here,  I  envy  you;  for  I  do  not." 

The  boys  sang  a  chorus,  "Time  to  Rise," 
and  the  girls  followed  with  a  song  entitled 
"Little  Brown  Seed."  Then  little  Guy 
Jacobson  played  a  gavotte  on  his  violin 
and  Margaret  Ryan  and  Mattle  Hughes 
played  a  piano  duet.  All  the  boys  joined  In 
singing  the  "Child's  American  Hymn,** 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Chadwlck, 
and  was  sung  first  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. Alice  Finnegan  gave  a  very  pretty 
recitation  called  "The  Secret,"  after  which 
the  older  boys  sung  "Where  Go  the  Boats?" 
Norah  Burke  played  a  romance  for  the 
violin,  and  the  girls  sang  a  "Daisy  Chorus." 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  given  by  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
D.  D.,  of  Trinity  Church.  Dr.  Eliot  intro- 
duced him  by  saying  that  the  most  wel- 
come of  his  many  gifts  today  is  his  love  for 
little  children. 

Dr.  Donald  began  by  referring  in  a  very 
tender  manner  to  Mrs.  Howe,  who  sat  on 
the  platform,  saying  he  always  thinks  of 
her  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten, 
and  of  two  things  beside:  the  kindergar- 
ten, Greece  and  ,the  battle  hymn.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  Hebrew  saying,  that  "little 
children  are  the  refuge  of  tired  and  per- 
plexed men."  Where  is  this  thing  going 
to  end?  and  is  it  going  to  pay?  This  is  a 
practical  age  and  the  world  wants  to  know 
the  result  of  benevolent  work.  "What  Is 
done  for  the  child  who  Is  born  blind,  or 
who  becomes  so,  and  who  comes  to  this 
school?  Put  your  hands  over  your  eyes, 
forget  everything  you  ever  knew,  and  you 


have  their  starting-point.  Anyone  who  is 
Instrumental  in  lifting  the  blinds  and  let- 
ting the  light  into  these  souls  is  doing  a 
wonderful  thing.  Society  should  feel  the 
obligation  to  give  every  child  all  the  advan- 
tages possible  for  learning  everything  in 
the  world.  This  work  will  not  end  until 
this  Is  done.  Our  distinct  challenge  is  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  stop  asking  the  com- 
munity for  money  to  carry  on  the  work; 
not  until  God  stops  letting  little  children 
come  Into  this  world  blind." 

Dr.  Donald  then  turned  to  the  children 
and  made  a  delightful  speech  to  them,  tell- 
ing them  of  the  many  things  they  escape 
by  being  unable  to  see.  "The  very  things 
you  lose  may  be  the  things  you  gain,"  he 
said.  That  the  children  enjoyed  his  re- 
marks was  evidenced  by  their  hearty  laugh- 
ter and  the  kisses  they  threw  him  when  he 
had  finished. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  consented  to  address  the 
audience,  although  she  had  not  been  on 
the  programme.  She  referred  to  the  Jew- 
ish ritual,  which  says  on  the  men's  side, 
"We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
not  made  us  women,"  and  on  the  women's 
side,  "We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou 
hast  made  us  such  as  pleased  thee  best." 
So  these  children  may  well  say  this  latter 
prayer.  And  she  summed  up  the  blessings 
they  enjoy.  Mrs.  Howe  also  told  the  chil- 
dren how  she  came  to  write  the  hymn  which 
they  had  sung,  urging  them  to  grow  up  into 
good  citizens,  with  faith  in  all  good  things 
and  public  spirit. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  had  finished  and  left 
the  stage  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  which 
has  come  to  be  such  an  attractive  feature 
of  these  exercises,  played  a  selection  called 
"Bright  and  Gay,"  and  Dr.  Eliot  made  the 
closing  remarks,  as  usual. 


SATURDAY.    APRIL    24.    1897. 


Two  hundred  Greeks  will  go  from  Boston 
next  week  to  fight  for  their  country.     The 
interest   and   enthusiasm   have   been   warm 
here   from  the  first,   all   the  men   realizing 
that  this  is  a  tremendous  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  native  land.    Mr.  Anagnos,  Mr. 
Tlmayenis  and  Mr.  Rodocanachi  are  natur- 
ally   the    leaders    of    the    Greek   movement 
here;  and  if  years  and  duties  did  not  keep 
them  here,  who  can  doubt  that  these  strong- 
hearted    patriots    would    themselves    be    at 
the    front   with    their   brave   young   Prince 
Constantine.     Money  and  time  and  tireless 
service  they   are   giving   in   good  measure. 
In  his  analysis  of  yesterday's  situation  in 
Greece    published    in    today's    Journal    Mr. 
Anagnos    says    that    the    treasurer    of    the 
Cretan  committee  of  Boston,   an  organiza- 
tion for  purely  philanthropic  purposes,  has 
not  yet  received  an  answer  from  Secretary 
Sherman  to   the  formal  questions  sent  re- 
garding what  protection  would  be  accorded 
a  vessel  sailing  for  Crete  under  the  Ameri- 
can  flag,   provided  only  with   clothing  and 
necessary    supplies,   but   with    no   ammuni- 
tion or  munitions  of  war.     The  suffering  In 
Crete  and  of  Cretan  refugees  in  Athens  Is 
very  great.     All  Europe  seems  ready  to  be- 
friend the  Turk  in  Crete,  but,  although  "the 
blockade  has  no  legs  to  stand  on  In  Inter- 
national law,"  the  effort  made  for  personal 
relief  of  sufferers  by  inhabitants  of  our  na- 
tion of  seventy  millions  is  still  strangely  and 
terribly  balked  by  the  Inertia  of  Inaction. 
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BOSTON,    THURSDAY,    APRIL    22,    1897. 


PRICE  TWO  CENTS.   P 


The  Scene  of  the  Fighting  Between  Greece  and  Turkey.     The  Map  Indicates  the  More  Important  Cities,  Etc. 


GREEKS  HOLD  THE  TURKS. 

Latter  Have  Not  Captured  Larissa — 
Most  Desperate  Fighting  Thus  Far. 


/*£ 


The  Journal  is  enabled  to  give  its  readers  this  morning  an 
interesting  and  valuable  commentary  on  the  news 
of  the  day  in  the  Graeco- Turkish  war  as  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Journal  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos. 
Mr.  Anagnos's  thorough  acquaintance  with  his 
native  country  enables  him  to  speak  with  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  situation. 

A  native  of  Greece  himself,  he  came  to  this  country  about 
thirty   years    ago,    and  here   became    associated 
with  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  afterward  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  Romana  Howe,  the  daughter  of 
his  friends,  Dr.  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Mr.  Anagnos's  communication  follows: 


"Larissa  is  the  largest  city  in  Thessaly.  It  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important  point  in  the  present  campaign.  In  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  captured  by  the  Turks  I  cannot  say,  as  I  do  not  know  how 
much  force  they  have. 

"It  depends  upon  the  reinforcements  from  Athens  which  were  sent 
yesterday  and  ought  to  arrive  tonight,  as  it  Is  just  about  a  24  hours' 
trip  by  water  and  rail. ' 

"Of  course,  Larissa  is  more  difficult  to  defend  than  any  of  the  nar- 
row passes,  but  with  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  troops  the  Greeks 

should  hold  it. 

"In  regard  to  the  rumor  that  Larissa  has  been  captured,  I  am  eure 
that  this  is  not  so,  for  it  is  such  an  important  point  that,  if  it  was  cap- 
tured, the  news  would  be  flashed  instantly  to  every  capital  in  Europe, 
and  we  would  know  it  here  immediately. 

"Milouna  Pass  Is  a  very  important  pass,  and  the  Greeks,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  it. 

"The  Turkish  torpedoes  at  Salonica  will  not  make  any  great  dif- 
ference. If  the  Greek  fleet  concentrates  their  force  in  a  systematic 
attack,  then  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  can  get  inside  the  harbor.  If 
they  do  this  and  capture  Salonica,  the  whole  thing  will  be  changed  en- 
tirely. Salonica  is  the  Turkish  depot,  where  they  have  their  ware- 
houses and  where  they  get  everything.  Salonica  is  the  principal  point 
for  them.  Larissa  Is  also  a  very  important  point  to  Prince  Constan- 
tino. 

"So  it  is  rumored  that  the  Turkish  fleet  has  left  the  Dardanelles 
for  Salonica  and  will  give  battle  to  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  bay.  I  hope 
they  will.  The  next  best  thing  to  the  capture  of  Salonica  would  be  a 
naval  battle. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  a  naval  battle— that  is,  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things— but,  of  course,    unforeseen   circumstances   might 

mnke  it  different.  The  Greek  fleet 
is  equal  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  but 
the  Turkish  army  outnumbers  the 
Greek  army.  The  Turks  have  more 
vessels,  but  they  are  rotten,  they 
have  been  rusting  away  for  so 
long  a  time." 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


C^e  Christian  iKeateter, 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  New  Year's  Present,  Cottage  Club,  Melrose : 
Stuart  Bebe,  Harold  Perry,  K.  A.  Kidder, 
Louis  Harris,  Fred  Caldwell,  Arthur  Ama- 
dou   

<if  -  -  A  Thanksgiving  offering :  Eliot  Cabot  School, 

Brookline 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens 

Batt,  Mrs.  C.  R 

Belmont   Unitarian    Society,   through    Bev. 

Hilary  Bygrave 

Black,  Mrs.  George  N 

B.  R.S 

Brewster,  Miss  Sarah  C 

Bullard,  Miss  Katherine  Eliot 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  E.  (annual) 

Chapman,  Miss  Kate  M.,  Cambridge 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Darius 

Dabney ,  Miss  Boxana  L. ,  East  Milton 

De  Silver,  Mrs.  Emily  B 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  E 

Durant,  Mr.  William 

E.,  Miss  M.  E., Newton 

Ellis,  Mr.  George  H 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 

;  Farnham,  The  Misses 

|  Faulkner,  Miss  Fanny  M 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 

Ferris,  Miss  E.  M.,  Brookline 

First  Congregational  Society  of  New  Bedford 

French,  Mr.  Jonathan 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 

Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen 

Harvard  Sunday-school,  Brookline 

Howe,  Miss  Fanny  R.,  Brookline 

Hutchins,  Mr.  Constantine  F 

In  memory  of  Charles  W.  Faulkner 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 

K.,  Fanny  B 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W 

K.  S.  and  H.  L.  K .' 

Learned,  Miss  Molly,  New  London,  Conn 

L.  F.  B.,  Amherst,  N.H 

L.  H.  W 

Lend  a   Hand  Club  of   the  First  Unitarian 

Church,  Worcester 

L.  W.  D.  andM.  M.D 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H 

Melvin,  Miss  Rebecca  S 

Montgomery,  iter  William 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble ..'." 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band   

Otis,  Mrs.  William  C .... 

Peabody,  The  Misses,  Cambridge 

Pickman,  Mrs.  W.  D ., 

Primary  Department  of  Immanuel  Sunday- 
school,  Roxbury 

Proceeds  of  entertainments,  February  22  by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 

Proceeds  of  fair  of  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  ad- 
ditional   

Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  Ford 

Rodman.  Miss  Emma 

Rogers,  Miss  Catherine  L.,  in  memoriam 

Seabury,  The  Misses,  New  Bedford.... 

Seeger's  School,  Miss,  Jamaica  Plain 

Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L 

Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth  D 

Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.,  Lynn 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  H.  P 

Standish,  Miss  Adelaide 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Caleb.  Randolph.  Me.... 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lyman,  Newport,  R.i 

Sunday-school,  Marblehead 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.  (,910.00  annual).'.'.'.' 
Union  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  McNutt),  Brook- 
line   

Wallace,  Miss,  through  Miss  Edith's.  Tildeii 

Weld,  Mrs.  Moses  W 

White.  Prof.  C.  J 

White's  Boy,  M.  P .'..] 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary,  West  Somerv'ilie 

Whitney  .JVIiss  Elizabeth  J 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  West  Newton. ......."" 

Wood,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Concord 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.f  Huntington 


36.00- 

16.55- 

10.00  - 

5.00  - 

13.21- 

500.00 
5.00 
5.00 
15.00- 
5.0O- 
1.00- 
1.00 
2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00- 
75.00 
10.00 
5.00- 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
5.00 
50.00- 
100.00- 
50.00 
25.00 
5.00 
3.00 
10.00 
50.00 
100.00 
20.00 
50.00 
2.00 
5.00 
50.00 
15.00 

5.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10  00 
1500 
100  00 
25.00 
25.00 

50.00 

20.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.00- 

56.62 

12.00 
10.00  -- 
10  00  + 
15.00  : 
25.00-* 
22.00  -- 
25.00  • 
25.00 
10.00  - 

6.00 
50.00- 

2.00 
20.00  - 

•"..00 
110.00 

4  44 

5.00- 
20.00 
25  00 

2.10- 
10.00 

3.00- 

5.00 
10.00- 
500.00 


TO  PAY   DEBT  ON    Ill'lLDINGS. 

Ames,  Miss  Miriam  S 

Baylies,  Mrs.  \V.  C 

Blake,  Mr.  Dehou 

Cotting.  Miss  Alice 

Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H 

Harrington,  Mrs.  F.  B ....."" 

H.  J.  M.,  in  memory  of  E.  J 

L.R.  A 

Steinert,  Mrs.  Alexander '.'. 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Solomon 

Warren,  Mrs.  S.  D 

Whipple,  Mrs.  J.  Reed .'.'.' 

Whitney.  Miss  Kate  A 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L 


S4.727.92 


£50.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00- 

5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00- 

10.00- 

10.00- 

5.00- 

10.00- 

#160.00 
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"  TIME  AND  THE  HOUR," 

No.  6  Beacon  Street. 


Boston,  Saturday,  April  3,  1897 


FAMOUS  PEOPLE  AT  HOME. 

VII. 
MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

THE  visitor  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  unacquainted  with  old  Boston,  is  impress- 
ed with  the  extraordinary  style  of  architecture  which 
appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  its  main  building, 
perched  upon  an  escarpment  and  balconied  profusely, 
like  a  summer  hotel.  Indeed  it  was  a  hotel,  a  half- 
century  ago,  and,  before  South  Boston  was  discrimi- 
nated from  the  city  proper  as  the  peninsula  improper, 
quite  a  fashionable  one,  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
delightful  promenade  in  the  season  upon  its  broad 
verandas,  and  with  a  fine  breeze  blowing  about  it  from 
the  harbor  which  it  overlooked.  Looking  over  the 
bay  in  those  days,  as  now,  one  would  fall  into  reverie 
concerning  the  keels  which  had  furrowed  its  waters, 
the  adventurers  who  had  found  their  quest  here,  the 
menace  and  the  benediction  that  had  entered  through 
the  channel  to  ban  or  to  bless  the  new  land.  And 
then  it  would  be  natural  to  look  seawards  and  wonder 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  our  fair  city  yonder, 
what  messengers  of  good  or  ill  were  to  come  sailing 
out  into  the  West. 

Of  those  to  come  none  were  to  bring  a  richer  bless- 
ing than  he  who  now  rules  with  gentle  sway  in  that 
very  spot,  and  who  thirty  years  ago  passed  beneath  its 
walls  as  a  visitor  only,  so  he  thought,  to  tarry  a  little 
and  return  to  his  native  Greece.  But  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos  was  destined  to  remain  and  to  be  a  friend 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  he  has 
been  the  head  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  his  heart  could  be  separated  from 
his  work  until  it  ceases  to  beat.  Living  in  the  midst 
of  his  pathetic  but  most  cheerful  family  in  the  sim- 
plest way,  Mr.  Anagnos  has  no  other  home.  His 
married  life  was  passed  here,  too.  Here  he  has  enter- 
tained his  friends,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  institu- 
tion is  his  personal  atmosphere.  The  saddest  depri- 
vation of  his  sightless  children  surely  is  the  loss  they 
suffer  of  the  sight  of  their  benefactor.  As  he  comes 
to  meet  you  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  melt 
into  remote  and  foreign  conditions.  Eastern  traditions 
and  associations  fill  the  mind.  That  amber-tinted 
skin,  the  long  soft  beard,  the  deep,  shining,  liquid 
eyes,  the  rich  vowelled  speech,  make  you  feel  that 
the  figure  should  be  clothed  in  splendid  stuffs  and 
environed  by  fitting  accessories.  Whether  another 
sphere  would  have  suited  his  temperament  more  natu- 
rally, certain  it  is  that  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
which  made  him  a  passionate  patriot  in  his  youth  have 
gone  into  his  labors  for  the  blind,  and  that  here  he 
will  live  and  die.  Were  any  new  consecration  to  this 
work  needed,  the  tie  which  united  him  by  marriage 
with  Dr.  Howe's  favorite  daughter  would  have  sup- 
plied it.  The  visitor  finds  him  just  now  strongly 
drawn  to  his  native  land  indeed.  His  eyes  flash  and 
his  voice  trembles  as  he  dwells  on  the  struggle  in 
Crete,  his  support  of  the  revolution  there  in  1866 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  expatriation. 

Mr.  Anagnos's  appearance  at  the  Philhellenic 
meetings  and  his  passionate  appeals  in  his  beautiful 
mother  tongue  are  long  to  be  remembered.  These 
occasions  in  their  fervor  reminded  the  elders  of  the 
old  anti-slavery  gatherings,  when  men's  hearts  burned 
within  them,  and  fiery  words  were  choked  with  the 
speakers'  earnestness.  His  first  drawing  to  America 
came  through  the  patriotic  sympathies  which  in- 
spired his  leader,  Dr.  Howe,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  as  a  fit  person  to  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  contribution  from  America  for  the  suf- 
fering Cretans,  which  Dr.  Howe  carried  to  Greece. 
Thus  Dr.  Howe  came  to  know  him  and  to  trust 
him,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  Boston  as  his  secre- 
tary. 

Blindness  is  universally  appealing.  It  is  difficult 
to  fancy  the  hardest  heart  unaffected  by  the  confidence 
which  it  places  perforce  in  all  mankind.  Of  all  the 
hideous  conception  of  Dickens's  riotous  fancy,  Stagg, 
the  sightless  villain  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  is  the  most 
monstrous  and  incredible.  To  close  the  eyes  for  a 
little  time  will  suggest  to  him  who  tries  the  experiment 


a  mental  attitude  which  it  seems  must  be  characteristic 
of  the  blind.  A  dependent  submissiveness  appears 
to  be  its  note,  and  he  whom  a  little  child  may  lead  be- 
comes as  a  little  child.  The  blankness  of  the  coun- 
tenance turned  toward  you  suggests  that  your  voice 
and  your  mental  illumination  are  awaited  to  give  it 
life.  How  can  you  refuse  to  reflect  something  of  that 
which  is  so  prodigally  given  to  you,  upon  the  darkened 
soul? 

To  "assist"  at  a  reading  or  a  concert  for  these 
deprived  ones  while  Mr.  Anagnos  sits  by  with  his 
fellow  teachers  gives  one  a  singular  feeling  of  objec- 
tiveness.  Your  self-consciousness  is  absorbed  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  process  of  imparting  to  the  unfortunate 
a  wave  of  sensation  from  the  outer  world.  At  these 
moments  the  face  of  Mr.  Anagnos  is  as  much  a  study 
as  are  those  of  the  pupils  before  you.  There  is  in  it 
such  wistfulness,  encouragement,  aspiration,  that  it  is 
very  good  to  see.  To  live  with  those  above  us  makes 
men  mean,  to  associate  with  those  below  nourishes 
vanity,  but  to  live  among  those  who  need  us  and  whom 
we  can  serve  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour 
is  ennobling. 

One  or  two  special  points  Mr.  Anagnos  is  deeply 
concerned  in,  besides  the  general  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  library  of  raised-letter  books, 
which  has  attained  such  splendid  proportions,  the  en- 
largement and  maintenance  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  increase  of  the  endowments.  One  is  the  effect  of 
music,  a  recognized  therapeutic  agent  nowadays  upon 
the  sightless,  and  the  particular  influence  of  certain 
modes  of  music,  which  can  be  studied  more  directly 
where  the  conditions  are  so  simple.  A  very  interest- 
ing point  is  the  segregation  of  the  sexes,  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  the  institution  in  which  Dr.  Howe, 
too,  was  deeply  concerned.  It  is  a  pitiful  but  obvious 
duty  that  the  perpetuity  of  congenital  blindness  should 
be  limited  as  far  as  possible.  The  blind  naturally 
sympathize  with  the  blind,  and  love  would  naturally 
follow  sympathy,  were  opportunity  afforded.  So, 
while  the  institution  offers  every  possible  alleviation 
to  these  sufferers,  this  one  is  rigorously  denied  them, 
and  the  men  and  women  do  not  meet  at  all. 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Anagnos  as  a  "  beggar" 
is  well  known  and  phenomenal.  His  public  letters 
are  as  telling  as  those  pungent  epistles  with  which 
Dr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells  (Father  Wells,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called)  used  to  demand  what  he  needed  for 
his  clients:  "Your  servant  for  the  poor,  for  Christ's 
sake."  His  theme  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
which  can  be  presented,  and  justifies  any  audacity  of 
presentation,  yet  it  might  be  less  fashionable  were 
Mr.  Anagnos' s  tones  less  thrilling,  his  oeillades  less 
magnetic.  He  knows  nothing  of  Boston  "cliques," 
however,  nor  any  distinctions  except  that  of  the  able 
and  available  givers,  from  those  who  are  neither.  A 
childhood  of  peasant  labor  in  farm  work,  tend- 
ing the  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  hills  over  which 
he  often  roamed  barefoot,  an  education  obtained  by 
the  results  of  his  own  work,  precarious  newspaper  em- 
ployment, activity  in  revolutionary  movements,  politi- 
cal imprisonment,  expatriation,  and  finally  a  consu- 
ming, engrossing,  benevolent  purpose,  set  him  without 
and  above  our  artificial  metes  and  bounds.  Bid 
"kings  come  bow"  to  such  a  throne  as  Michael 
Anagnos' s,  who  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  ;  shall  our 
shopkeepers  and  traders  and  makers  of  change,  those 
who  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  hesitate  to  pour  tribute 
to  such  right  divine,  the  kingship  of  service  ? 


_ 


The  Mentor. 
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Written  for  The  Mentor. 

Helen    Keller. 

Bn  Hugh  R.  Dinwoodie. 

God  sent  a  stainless  soul  into  the  world 
•  To  dwell  awhile  and  teach  the  sons  of  men 
How,  from  the  silence  of  a  dawnless  night 
The  soul  may  wake,  and  like  a  bird  set  free 
Soar  into  space  and  grasp  the  mysteries 
Of  Life  and  Love.   'Twas  thus  sweel     Helen 

came, 
A  stainless  soul  from  God,  all  undefiled; 
And  He,  with   loving  hands  sealed  up  tier  ears 
ADd  drew  the  curtains  o'er  her  laughing  eyes 
That,  as  she  came,  so  might  she  live  for  aye 
And  let  no  sight  or  sound  of  human  sin 
Mar  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  waking  soul 
With  its  dark  presence.     So  she  dwelt  apart, 
Sightless  and  silent  in  a  world  whose  light 
And  sound   she  knew   not.    She   could  feel  the 

sun 
Shine  warm  upon  her,  and  the  soft  winds  play 
Amid  her  hair,  but   knew    not   whence   they 

(jame 
Or  what  such   things  might  lie.    she  felt  the 

touch 
Of  loving  hands  that  hushed  her  into  sleep, 
And  clung  to  them  in  trusting  helplessness, 
Drawn  by  the  soul's   instinct.    She  could   not 

see 
The.  eyes  bent  down  to  hers,  nor  yet  the  smile, 
Half  veiled  in   tears,   that  watched   her  baby 

ways; 
To  her  all  things  were  dark— all  things  were 

mute, 
She  knew  not  what  she  lacked  and  yet  her  soul 
Beat  at  its  bars,  striving  to  voice  the  thoughts 
That  surged  within  her,  as  the  chrysalis 
Struggles  within  its  cocoon,  till  there  came 
One  sent  by  God  who  took  her  groping  hand 
And  burst  the  bonds  that  encompassed  her  soul, 
Till  day  by  day,  upon  her  senses  broke 
The  light  of  knowledge,  strange  and  wonder- 
ful. 
That    filled   her  life    witli  joy.     Wisdom   and 

Love 
Their  gates  have  opened,  and  her  thirsty  soul 
Has  quaffed  a  draught  at    hoary  Mimer's  well. 
Goodness  and  sweetness  encompass  her  life 
For  God  hath  kept  her  spirit  undefiled 
Within   its   sightless     shrine.    The    moan   of1 

Grief 
Her  ears  have  heard  not,  or  the  blasphemies 
That  sear  the  soul  and  leave  a  deadly  barb 
To  blight  and  rankle  there.      Naught  else  but 

good 
Has  found  a  place  within  her  trusting  heart 
And  only  good  her  inward  vision  sees 
On  all  the  earth  around.     Her  fancy  weaves 
Sunshine  and  flowers,  brighter  far  than  earth, 
And  though  no  human  voice  hath  met  her  ear, 
Within  her  brain  she  hears  the  melodies 
That    drift    from   angel    harps.     She   doth   not 

mourn 
The  loss  of  sight  and  sound,  for  light  is  shrined 
Within  her  soul,  and  gives  her  day  by  day 
God's  greatest  gift— a  spirit  undefiled. 

Helen  Keller. 
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At  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the 
27th  day  of  June,  1880,  there  came 
to  the  home  of  Major  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Keller  a  gift  from  heaven.  Hap- 
piness reigned  supreme  in  the  home 
where  this  soul  had  been  left  by  the 
angels;  but  well  was  it  for  the 
parents  that  they  knew  not  what  the 
future  held  in  store  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, for  this  soul  whose  earthly 
form  was  given  the  name  of  Helen 
Adams  Keller  was  one 

"Whom  the  fates  had  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap." 

For  more  than  a  year,  with 
naught  but  sunshine  to  help  its 
growth,  throve  this  bud  of  hap- 
piness. One  day  a  cloud  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  its  home.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  she    became 


Helen    Keller's    Home. 


very  ill.  As  she  began  to  recover,  r 
life  looked  brighter  to  the  anxious 
parents;  but  before  the  cloud  was 
entirely  dispelled  it  fell  upon  them 
blacker  and  more  awful  than  before. 
It  seemed 

"Dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day." 

Helen,  their  joy,  their  life,  their 
all,  was  blind  and  deaf. 

Helen's  childhood  must  have  been 
blank  as  we  view  childhood.  In 
the  light  of  her  subsequent  life,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  have  been  so  blank 
as  would  at  first  seem.  The  intel- 
lect which  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  was  "imprisoned 
splendor"  awaiting  the  magic  hand 
which  was  to  remove  its  barriers,  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Helen's 
life  previous  to  her  seventh  year  was 
to  her  as  full  and  happy  as  the  child- 
hood of  less  afflicted  ones  is  to  them. 
Is  it  not  pathetic  to  think  of  what 
must  have  been  stirriiio;  within  her 
all  these  years  struggling  for  ex- 
pression yet  not  knowing  how? 

"Thou,  having  yet  no  words,  aloud  dost  call 
upon  our  hearts." 

She  felt  there  was  something  be- 
yond her  ken  as  she  explains  in  a 
letter  written  in  1890  to  Miss  Fuller 
of  Boston.      She  says: 

"When  I  was  a  little  child,  I  used 
to  sit  in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all 
the  time,  because  I  was  very  timid 
and  did  not  like  to  be  left  by  mj'self. 
And  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on 
her  face  all  the  while,  because  it 
amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips 
move   when  she  talked  with    people. 


I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was 
doing.  For  I  was  quite  ignorant  of 
all  things.  Then  when  I  was  older 
I  learned  to  play  with  my  nurse  and 
the  little  negro  children  and  noticed 
that  they  kept  moving  their  lips  just 
like  my  mother,  so  I  moved  mine 
too.  But  sometimes  it  made  me 
angry  aud  I  would  hold  my  play- 
mate's mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  it  was  very  naughty 
to  do  so." 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  think  of  how 
this  isolated  mind  must  have  been 
trying  to  find  its  way  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  thoughts  so  fitted  to  it? 

In  1887  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a 
vouug  lady  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  secured  as  a  teacher  for 
Helen,  who  was  now  nearly  seven 
years  old.  This  new  experience  in 
Helen's  life  was  very  fittingly  told 
by  Helen  in  The  Youths' Compan- 
ion some  time  ago,  in  an  article  en- 
titled   "My    Story."       She    says: 

"It  was  March  before  my  teacher 
came  to  me.  The  earth  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  its  great  heart  astir  with 
new  life.  The  fruit  trees  were 
blooming,  and  in  the  garden  the! 
mocking-birds  were  building  their 
nests  anew.  Oh,  how  well  I  re- 
member the  evening  when  she  came! 
My  mother  had  made  me  under- 
stand in  a  dim,  vague  way  that  a 
lady  was  coming  who  would  have 
something  to  do  with  me.  I  was 
standing  on  the  porch  when  Teach- 
er arrived.  I  had  been  waiting 
there  ever  since    my    mother    kissed 
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mo  and  wont  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  strange  lady.  I  can  imagine  it 
all  now.  There  I  stood,  clinging 
to  the  lattice  of  the  porch,  wistfully 
waiting  for  I  knew  not  what. 

"The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
fell  upon  my  hair  and  softly  kissed 
my  upturned  face.  Suddenly  I  felt 
approaching  footsteps;  the}'  came 
nearer;  I  stretched  out  my  little 
hand  eagerly;  some  one  took  it, 
and  in  another  instant  I  was  in  my 
teacher's  arms.  I  felt  her  face  and 
hands  curiously,  and  let  her  kiss  me, 
while  feelings  that  I  cannot  describe 
entered  my  heart. 

"We  could  not  speak  to  each 
other;  I  could  not  ask  her  why  she 
had  come.  Yet  1  am  sure  I  felt,  in 
a  vague,  bewildered  way  that  some- 
thing beautiful  was  going  to  happen 
to  me.  I  knew  the  strange  lady 
loved  me,  and  that  her  love  would 
make  my  life  sweet  and  good  and 
happy." 

And  this  strange  lady— did  the 
vision  of  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles rise  up  before  her  as  she 
realized  what  was  expected  of  her. 
Would  not  you  have  been  discour- 
aged?    But  she  thought, 

"Still  shine  the  grand  heavens  o'erhead, 
Whence  the  voice  of  an  angel  thrills  on  the 
soul; 
i    Gird  about  thee  thine  armor,  press  on  to  the 
goal." 

Still  farther  in  the  article  above 
referred  to,  Helen  tells  of  her  first 
instruction.  The  number  of  words 
she  learned  that  first  day ;  the  num- 
ber learned  in  the  week  that  follow- 
ed. It  was  after  this  first  week 
when  the  idea  that  "my  finger-play 
was  a  magical  key  which  was  to  un- 
lock nij'  mind's  .prison  door  and 
open  wide  the  windows  of  my  soul," 
occured  to  her.  We  give  it  in  her 
own  words: 

"Teacher  had  been  with  me  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  I  had  learned  eight- 
een or  twenty  words,  before  that 
thought  flashed  into  my  mind,  as 
the  sun  breaks  upon  the  sleeping 
world  ;  and  in  that  moment  of  illu- 
mination the  secret  of  language  was 
revealed  to  me,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  country  I 
was  to  explore." 

Beautiful  indeed!  for  behold  at 
the  ago  of  ten  and  only  three  years 
from  the  time  she  received  her  first 
regular  instruction,  she  has  a  com- 
mand of  English  which  many  a  stu- 
dent of  sixteen  might  well  covet. 

Miss  Sullivan's  method  of  develop- 
ing Helen's  mind  seems  to  have  been 
to  give  material  just  when  she  was 
ready  for  it;  to  watch  for  the  time 
when    a  want  should   be  felt  and    to 
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come  new  Joy.  some  fresh  toKen  of  love  from  distant  friends,  until  in 
the  fullness  of  my  glad  heart.  I  cry:  "Love  is  everythlngl  And  God  IS 
Lov  e i " 
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bo  ready  to  supply  that  want  at  the 
moment  it  would  do  most  good. 
Helen's  mind  was  so  active,  there 
wore  so  many  things  in  her  "beauti- 
ful world"  about  which  she  was 
curious,  that  the  guiding  hand  knew 
that, 

"To  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way, 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape. 
Than  in  effecting  an  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

As  Helen  grew,  read,  and  convers- 
ed, ideas  of  the  things  yet  to  bo 
learned  dawned  one  by  one  upon  her 
active  mind.  As  one  was  mastered 
yet  others  appeared  until  she  must 
have  thought, 

"  The  wages  of  victory  are  but  battles  to  be 
fought." 

She  learned  that  all  peoples  do  not 
use  the  same  language,  and  she  do- 
sired  to  understand  these  strange 
languages.  She  asked  to  be  taught 
French  and  began  that  study  in 
October,  1889.  In  February  of  the 
following  year,  she  wrote  a  letter, 
in  French,  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
principal  of  Perkins  Institution,  who 
was  then  in  Greece.  Her  interest 
in  her  work  was  intense.  The  ac- 
quisition of  a  foreign  language  seem- 
ed easy  to  her.     One  day    when  the 


preceding  lesson  in  French  had  con- 
tained many  new  words,  Helen's 
teacher  thought  it  best  to  have  these 
repeated  before  gning  more  new 
ones.  But  she  was  mot  with  a 
surprised,  emphatic  "I  know  them! 
Please  teach  me  something  new!" 
Her  teacher,  finding  it  unnecessary, 
never  attempted  a  review  again. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that 
Helen  felt  that  her  way  of  commu- 
nicating with  others  was  not  the 
universal  way.  Upon  hearing  the 
story  of  Ragnhild  Kaata,  the  Nor- 
wegian deaf  and  blind  girl,  she 
insisted  upon  learning  to  talk.  She 
was,  accordingly,  taken  to  Miss 
Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston.  "In  loss 
than  a  month,"  Miss  Sullivan  says, 
"she  could  converse  intelligibly  in 
the  oral  language!"  She  seemed  to 
feel  that  she  had  entered  upon  a 
new  life.  She  used  her  newly 
acquired  power  constantly  and  was 
delighted  when  told  that  what  she 
said  was  understood.  Her  ability  to 
understand  what  is  spoken  to  her 
came  through  constant  practice.  It 
was  slow  at  first  but  through  her 
never-failing  determination  has  she 
surmounted  even  this  obstacle. 
Blind   and    deaf,    yet    through    the 
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sensitiveness  of    her   finger-tips    she 

knows    what  one  articulates  to    her! 

Truly 

"The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments." 

Being  present  at  a  reception 
where  a  pianist  of  sonic  note  per- 
formed, Helen  ex  pressed  a  desire  to 
learn  music.  Why?  Was  it  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  experience; 
simply  to  overcome  another  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacle;  or 
was  it  because  she  instinctively  felt 
that 

"Music  can  noble  hints  impart, 
Engender  fury,  kindle  love. 
With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  secret  art." 

Who  shall    say    she    did    not    feel 
all  this,    even    though    her    physical 
ear  could  not  respond   to   the    vibra- 
tions   so    exquisite     to     ours?     She 
began  taking  lessons  on    the    piano- 
•  forte  in  March,  1891,  and  continued 
for  nearly  two  and    a    half    months. 
At  the  commencement    exercises    of 
Perkins  Institution  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Helen  played  a    little    piece 
called  "Echo,"  and  her  performance 
was  heartily    applauded  for  the  ab- 
solute correctness   which    character- 
ized it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Through  her  life,  she  has  learned 
by  succeeding  in  everything  which 
she  has  attempted  that, 

"One  thing  is  forever  good; 
That  one  thing  is  success." 

Helen's  moral  nature  is  one  before 

which    we  stand  almost  in    worship- 
ful awe. 

"How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold." 

Hers    is    indeed   the  soul    left    on 
earth    by  the  angels,  but  is  guarded 
so   carefully  by   them  that    nothing 
worldly    seems  to  come    near.      One' 
feels  that  his  best  and  only  that  can 
be  uppermost  when  in  her  presence. 
Her    charity    for    all     is     saintlike. 
Rarely    does    she  fail  to    find    some 
excuse    for    persons  guilty   of    com- 
mitting    any     unseemly    act.      Her 
sympathy    for    those    in  affliction  or 
sorrow  flows  full  and  rich.     Yet  not 
only  sympathy  and  feeling,  but  that 
which  makes  sympathy  Christlike — 
deeds,  as  well.     Here  is 

"A  soul  that  blossoms  into  deeds 
With  human  good  and  human  blessings 
fraught." 

Her  interest  in  Tommy  Stringer 
and  the  success  of  her  efforts  in  his 
behalf  are  well  known.  Can  we  not 
almost  hear  her  say : 

"I  cannot  slight  the  gracious  law 
That  makes  a  next  door  sorrow  mine. 
Nor  shun  a  sufferer's  tears  that  draw 
My  heart  with  pity's  cords  divine." 


Helen's  life  has  never  been  a  lonelv 
one, for  kind  friends  have  ever  watch- 
ed over  her;  been  near  to  cheer,  or 
guide;  kept  in  mind  every  little 
incident  which  might  interest  her; 
have  been  ever  watchful  that  facts 
scientific  or  otherwise  should  be 
given  her  in  an  attractive  form. 
And  with  what  a  wealth  of  love  are 
they  repaid. 

"Their  tendance  hovering  over  her. 
Fills  all  the  genial  courses  of  her  blood 
With  deeper  and  ever  deeper  love." 

The  latest  achievement  of  Helen's 
which  fanned  into  brighter  flame  the 
ever  increasing  interest  which  all 
feel  in  her,  was  the  successful  pass- 
ing of  some  of  the  examinations 
lequired  of  students  about  to  enter 
Harvard  College.  She  is  now  iu  a 
Girl's  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  she  is  preparing  for  Radcliffe 
College.  The  principal  of  this 
Girl's  School,  wishing  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  her  knowledge,  sug- 
gested the  college  entrance  examin- 
ations  as  an  experiment.  The  sur- 
prise at  the  result  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  told. 

Helen  enjoys  the  very  best  of 
health.  Her  studies  are  hard  and 
require  all  her  mental  powers,  but 
the  periods  of  exercise  and  relaxation 
are  regular  and  supervision  is  such 
as  to  prevent  any  unwise  exertion. 
Well  may  she  rejoice  in  this  exuber- 
ance of  health  for 

"Oh!  what  avail  the  largest  gift  of  heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given." 

Helen's  mind  wanders  luxuriously 
in  fields  of  the  choicest  literature. 
She  reads  anything  which  is  printed 
in  Braille.  Her  teachers  read  to  her 
from  the  stores  of  ancient  or  modern 
works.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Holmes  and  committed  to  memory 
many  of  his  poems.  Her  memory 
is  remarkable  and  she  often  commits 
whole  pages  of  the  choicest  thoughts 
of  her  favorite  authors. 

Happy  child!  Never  distracted 
by  things  outside  her  life  for  which 
she  has  no  use,  guided,  guarded, 
loved  so  tenderly  by  all  who  know 
her,  is  it  any  wonder  we  exclaim 
with  Mr.  Steadman, 

"Ours  is  the  darkness— thine  the  light. 
Within  thy  brow  a  glory  plays; 
Shrine,  blossom,  dewdrop,  all  are  bright 
With  quenchless  rays." 


Helen's  Class-Room  Work. 


They  came  to  me  together  Thurs- 
day noon  in  the  little  reception-room 
of    Mr.    Arthur   Gil  man's  school  for 


young  ladies  in  Cambridge.  Miss 
Keller  is  studying  there,  and  not  in 
Radcliffe,  as  reported  last  week. 
She  did,  it  is  true,  successfully  pass 
an  entrance  examination  in  the  four 
branches  she  undertook — English, 
French,  German  and  history.  But 
this  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gilman 
only  as  a  test  of  her  present  scholar- 
ship. There  is  no  intention  of  tax- 
ing the  girl's  wonderful  mind.  She 
will  remain  in  Mr.  Gilman's  school 
until  it  seems  best  for  her  to  enter 
Radcliffe,  and  she  will  lead  there 
the  life  of  ever}'  other  pupil  in  that 
very  excellent  institution,  except 
that  Miss  Sullivan  will  be  with  her 
constantly,  sitting  by  her  side  in 
the  class-room  and  interpreting  to 
her  the  words  of  the  class  teacher. 
It  would  be  obviously  impracticable 
for  Helen's  fingers  to  rest  on  the 
lips  of  that  lady  during  lectures  or 
recitations. 

In  the  class  room  they  sit  together 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til 12:30,  with  half  an  hour's  inter- 
mission for  rest  and  recreation. 
During  this  intermission  Helen  min- 
gles with  the  other  girls,  and  dances 
with  them  to  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  piano.  She  not  only  dances, 
but  she  dances  gracefully  and  in 
perfect  time.  She  learned  easily, 
and  by  touching  the  girls  with  her 
hands  as  they  danced,  and  getting 
her  idea  of  the  steps  from  the  bend- 
ing and  swaying  of  the  body.  At 
12: 30  she  goes  to  Howell  House, 
where  she  boards,  and  which  is 
within  a  short  walk  of  her  school. 
She  studies  in  the  afternoon,  or 
walks,  reads  and  plays. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  her 
health  in  perfect  condition,  and  so 
far  these  efforts  have  been  success- 
ful. She  reads  a  great  deal,  andl 
reads  French  and  German  as  readily 
as  English.  She  also  speaks  Ger- 
man very  well  and  French  also, 
though  not  so  fluently.  She  has 
just  begun  the  study  of  Latin,  and 
lias  already  intimated  that  she  is* 
anxious  to  learn  Greek.  These 
hints  have  been  disregarded  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  the  young 
student's  hands  are  full.  Her 
course  at  Mr.  Gilman's  school  in- 
cludes Latin,  history,  English  liter- 
ature, arithmetic  and  advanced 
German.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
questions  which  she  successfully 
answered  last  week  will  give  one 
additional  respect  for  her  knowledge. 
Here  is  one: 
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Where  are  the  following:  Arbela, 
Corey  ra,  Dacia,  Lade,  Rubicon, 
Trasimene,  and  with  what  famous 
events  is  each  connected? 

Here     is     another:     Explain    the 

following  terms:   Cotnitia,    Tributa, 

Delator,  Deme,    Pontifix,    Trireme. 

In  English  literature  she  struggled 

with  and  conquered  the  following: 

Write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the 
character  of  Silas  Marner.  On  the 
coming  of  Eppie.  On  the  death  of 
Gabriel.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  showing  how 
many  and  what  stories  are  inter- 
woven in  it. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  ex- 
amples, selected  at  random  from 
Helen's  examination  papers.  They 
might  not  tax  the  average  mature 
intellect,  but  they  represent  a  great 
deal  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  is  only 
sixteen  and  who  has  been  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  all  her  life.  Helen's 
tender  heart  by  the  way,  is  touched 
by  the  case  of  Shylock,  whose 
"angry  passions,"  strangely  enough, 
she  seems  to  understand.  She 
pities  him  very  much,  although, 
as  she  puts  it,  ''I'm  glad  things 
ended  as  they  did." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  glance  at  the  moral  effect  of 
Helen  Keller's  peculiarly  isolated 
position.  Naturally,  she  knows 
only  what  it  has  pleased  those  about 
her  that  she  should  know.  Of  the 
sin  and  suffering  and  passion  of 
life  she  is  absolutely  ignorant.  She 
has  simply  existed  beautifully, 
turning  naturally  to  the  right  ami 
knowing  nothing,  else.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  her  an  idea 
of  religion,  beyond  a  few  simple 
talks  with  her  by  Phillips  Brooks. 
Until  the  time  of  his  death  the 
great  preacher  and  Helen  Keller 
were  close  friends.  He  made  an 
impression  on  her  at  an  early  age, 
and  one  of  her  conceptions  of  him 
is  given  in  a  letter  written  when  she 
was  only  nine.  "Ministers,"  she 
wrote,  "are  men  who  talk  loud  from 
a  book  and  tell  people  to  be  good." 
She  had  just  been  taken  to  his 
church  for  the  first  time. 

Her  senses  of  touch  and  smell, 
always  phenomenally  acute,  seems 
to  be  growing  more  so  as  the  years 
pass.  She  can  follow  a  scent  like  a 
bloodhound,  and  will  recognize  a 
person  months  after  her  first  meet- 
ing with  him,  by  that  alone.  Her 
power  of  tuition  is   almost  uncanny. 


Again  and  again  she  surprises  Miss 
Sullivan  by  answering  an  unspoken 
thought  and  by  divining  immediate- 
ly any  change  in  her  teacher's  con- 
dition of  mind. — Elizabeth  G.  Jor- 
dan in  New  York  World. 


Volta   Bureau. 


Miss  Keller  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  bringing  to  others  equally 
afflicted  with  herself  some  allevia- 
tion. Being  in  her  own  case  a 
wonderful  example  of  how  deaf- 
mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  and 
understand  she  has  felt  great  eager- 
ness that  others  should  have  equal 
advantages.  For  this  reason  the 
Volta  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
always  appeals  to  her  strongly.  She 
herself  in  May,  1893,  broke  the  first 
sod    for  the  foundation  of  its  home. 

As  some  of  our  readers  mav  not 
have  heard  of  the  Volta  Bureau  a 
short  account  of    it  may  be  interest- 

;  i"g- 

Napoleon  I.  founded  a  fund  of  50,- 

000  francs,  calling  it  the  Volta 
Fund,  after  Alessandro  Volta,  an 
Italian  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1827.  It  was  to  be  given  to  other 
philosophers  who  made  discoveries 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  the 
year  1880  this  prize  was  voted  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  as  an  appro- 
priate acknowledgment  of  the  great 
value  of  his  invention   and  electrical 

[researches.  Dr.  Bell,  being  already 
in  affluent  circumstances,  upon  re- 
ceiving this  prize  set  it  apart  to  be 
used    for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,    in 

'whose  welfare  he  had  for  manv  years 
taken  a  great  interest.  He  invest- 
ed it  in  another  invention  of  his, 
which  proved  to  be  very  profitable, 
so  that  the  fund  came  to  amount  to 
$100,000.  This  he  termed  the 
Volta  fund. 

Some  of  this  fund  has  been  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Bell,  and  used  in  the 
organization  of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
which  collects  all  valuable  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  with  refer- 
ence to  not  only  deaf-mutes  as  a  class, 
but  to  deaf-mutes  individually.  In 
this  bureau  can  be  found  the  names 
of  over  20,000  deaf,  and  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  their  history. 
They  are  so  systematically  arranged 
that  without  a  moment's  delay  the 
facts  with  reference  to  any  of  them 
can  be  turned  to.  In  this  bureau 
are  also  arranged  all  references  made 
in    the    public  prints  to    any    prom- 


inent workers  in  behalf  of  the  deaf, 
giving    the  dates  of  statements    and 
their    authors.      Here    also   may    be  j 
found    diagrams  illustrating    family 
histories    of  a  very  large  number    of 
deaf-mutes  with  their  relations,  both 
hearing  and   deaf.      These  diagrams  | 
pertain  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
deaf-mutes    of   New    England,    but 
the  bureau  will  probably  extend  them 
to    other    sections    of    the    country. 
Clerks    and  amanuenses  are  employ- 
ed   to  give  their  time  and  attend   to 
the  work  of  this  bureau. 

In  1890,  during  the  session  of  the 
Convention  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Bell  proposed  to  give  (of  the  Vol- 
ta Fund)  $20,000  to  encourage  the 
promotion  or  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf,  and  to  place  this  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  an  association  to  be 
organized  for  that  purpose.  The 
directors  of  this  association,  known 
as  the  "American  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Teaching  Speech 
to  the  Deaf,"  held  their  first  regular 
meeting  in  February,  1891,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  money  was 
formally  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
treasurer.  Dr.  Gillett,  one  of  the 
directors,  in  moving  to  accept  the 
donatiou  of  Dr.  Bell,  also  moved 
that  the  name  of  the  fund  should  be 
changed  to  "The  Bell  Volta  Fund," 
by  which  title  it  is  now  known. 

The  Volta  Fund  has  been  increas- 
ed by  the  generous  gift  of    $15,000 
on    the  part  of  Prof.  Alex    Melville  j 
Bell,    father   of  Dr.  A.    G.    Bell;   a 
handsome     and     substantial      office 
building    for    the   Volta  Bureau  has 
been  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
includiug  a  perfectly  fire  proof    sec-| 
tion  for  its  steadily  increasing  valua-  j 
ble    reference  library,  which  already 
has  been  made  the  custodian  of   im-  I 
portant  MSS.,  and  other  rare  papers 
relating  to  the   deaf  and  to  methods 
counected     with     their     education 
Finally,  its    own    publications,    and 
others  of  a    desirable    character    en- 
trusted to  it   for  distribution,  have, 
through  the  courtesies  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
International  Bureau   of    Exchanges 
connected     with     the     Smithsonian 
Institution,  found    their    way    simi- 
larly to  the  valuable  educational  and 
scientific    documents    of    the    above 
institutions,  to  every  known    school 
for  the  deaf  in  America  and  abroad, 
as   well   as    to    the    most,   important) 
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public  libraries  and  specialists 
throughout  the  world. — Utica  Sat- 
urday Globe. 

Part    of  a    Conversation     Between 
Helen   Keller  and  Dr.  Bell. 


The  following  conversation  be- 
tween Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  Bell 
was  conducted  orally  a  short  time 
after  Helen  bad  received  her  seventh 
lesson  in  speech : 

Do  you  know  what  a  cloud  is? 
Rain. 

What  is  rain?     Moisture. 

Where  does  the  i-ain  come  from? 
From  the  ocean. 

From  the  ocean,  how?  It  falls 
down. 

How  does  it  come  from  the  ocean? 
It  rises  up. 

What  makes  it  rise  up?  The 
waves — sun  and  waves. 

Have   you   been    upon  the  ocean? 

Yes,  I  went  in  a  steamboat  to  Ply- 
mouth. The  ocean  is  very  large  and 
deep. 

What  do  you  think  about  the 
wind?  I  think  the  wind  is  not  as 
gentle  as  the  breeze. 

What  is  wind.  Air;  it  is  wild 
air. 

Where  does  the  wind  come  from, 
and  where  does  it  go?  It  comes 
from  the  waves  beating  against  the 
shore  and  it  makes  the   wind. 

Where  does  the  wind  go  to? 
Back  to  the  water.  When  the 
waves  are  very  gentle,  it  goes  to 
the  sea,  deep,  deep  sea.  When  the 
sea  is  very  gentle,  then  the  wind 
stops  and  goes  to  another  place. 
The  sea  is  the  mother  wave  of  the 
wind  and  waves. 

What  is  the  sun?  Heat.  What 
is  heat?  It  is  like  a  fire.  What  is 
a  tire?     It  is  heat. 

Here  is  a  hard  question  :  What  is 
thought?  When  we  make  a  mis- 
take, we  say,  I  thought  it  was  right. 

Are  you  thinking  now?  I  am 
trying  to  think.  Sometimes  we  are 
thinking  about  something  in  our 
heads. 


Is  thought  in  your  head?     Y 


es. 


Where  is  your  thought?  (Helen 
illustrated  by  describing  the  outline 
of  her  face,  and  then  said,  Mind). 
My  head  is  full  of  mind.  Ask 
teacher  a  question. 

(Mr.  Bell  then  spelled  upon  his 
fingers)  Does  Helen  dream?  (Miss 
Sullivan  answered)  Yes.      (Mr.  Bell) 


What  does  she  dream  about?     (Miss 
Sullivan  said)  Ask  Helen. 

(Mr.  Bell  to  Helen)  Do  you  ever 
dream?     Yes. 

What  do  you  dream  about?  About 
a  very  funny  house.  Last  night  I 
dreamed  about  a  very  funny  house. 
It  was  shaped  like  an  orange,  and  it 
was  yellow.  The  beds  were  shaped 
like  a  pomegranate,  and  the  chairs 
were  like  balls  with  a  flat  seat.  The 
tables  were  shaped  like  a  triangle. 
(Helen  illustrated  by  forming  a  tri- 
angle with  her  fingers.)  (Mr.  Bell 
remarked)   That  was  a  funny  dream. 

Were  there  any  people  in  the 
house?  They  did  very  queer  things. 
What?  They  wore  breastpins  on 
their  shoes. 

Did  they  talk  to  you?  No,  dear, 
I  only  thought  about  it.  I  was  not 
one  of  them.  There  were  some 
bangles  on  their  heads  and  rings  on 
their  wrists. 

How  did  you  know  they  had  rings 
on  their  wrists?  Did  you  feel  them? 
No,  I  only  dreamed  that  I  saw  them 
in  the  window.  Do  you  mean  that 
you  saw  them  with  your  eyes?     Yes. 

Were  you  on  the  outside  of  the 
house?  I  passed  it,  and  looked  in. 
Were  the  curtains  drawn?  No,  and 
it  was  very  light.  What  were  the 
people  doing?  They  were  throwing 
their  handkerchiefs  at  eachother  and 
dancing.  That  was  what  they  did. 
(Helen  illustrated  by  action.) 

And  were  they  talking?  No, 
they  were  only  making  funny 
sounds.  (Helen  illustrated).  Their 
eyes  slanted  down. 

In  the  enchanting  story  of  Helen 
Keller's  life  one  little  incident 
weaves  itself  around  a  helpless,  un- 
fortunate waif  and  upon  that  incident 
is  built  a  life  which  may  some  day 
grow  into  noble  manhood  and  turn- 
ing may  bless  the  girl  who  was 
instrumental  in  saving  it  from  total 
darkness. 

The  death  of  Lioness,  Helen 
Keller's  dog,  brought  from  sympa- 
thetic friends,  and  strangers  as  well, 
a  shower  of  letters  and  offers  to 
help  by  subscriptions  to  replace  her 
noble  pet.  But  the  story  of  a  little 
waif  in  Pennsylvania  had  touched 
her  heart,  and  these  subscriptions 
were  soon  turned  in  another  direction. 
They  were  used  to  care  for  and 
instruct  little  Tommy  Stringer. 

Is  it  any  wonder  her  sympathetic 
heart  was  stirred?  Look  at  the  boy 
as  he  must  have  appeared  to  her. 


Born  July  3rd,  1886,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  poor  parents,  left  motherless 
at  an  early  age,  becoming  blind  and 
deaf  through  sickness,  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  there  pronounced  in- 
curable, thrust  aside  as  only  worthy 
of  a  place  in  an  alms-house,  i*escued 
for  a  short  time  by  a  kind  night 
nurse  until  a  better  home  could  be 
found  for  him,  then  given  into  the 
care  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  Helen 
Keller,  Tommy  Stringer  appeals  to 
all  as  could  no  child  who  had  been 
cared  for  from  birth  by  loving 
parents  in  a  happy  home.  Blind, 
deaf,  helpless,  alone,  entirely  de-j 
pendent  upon  the  friends  who  have 
so  nobly  come  to  his  rescue,  with  a 
babyish,  expressionless  face,  he 
totters  before  us,  a  symbol  of  mental 
and  moral  darkness.  From  the 
moment  he  entered  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  he  became  a  subject 
of  interest  and  was  gently  and 
gracefully  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Helen's  friends.  At  a  reception  at 
the  kindergarten  in  April,  1891,  little 
Tommy,  then  four  jTears  and  nine 
months  old,  was  held  up  in  the  arms 
of  Bishop  Brooks  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Helen  and  his  pathetic  little 
story  was  told.  A  year  later,  Dr.  E. 
E.  Hale  again  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
little  boy  and  both  appeals  were 
answered  by  generous  contributions. 
Still  not  content,  a  tea  was  planned 
by  Helen  and  given  by  the  help  of 
friends  in  behalf  of  Tommy. 

The  months  glide  by  and  we  find 
Tommy  a  healthy,  affectionate, 
playful  child.  The  first  appearance 
of  indolence  and  dependence  is  dis- 
appearing. He  is  growing  rapidly 
into  an  independent,  vigorous  boy. 
Watch  him  as  he  feels  and  recog- 
nizes Mr.  Anagnos.  His  face  lights 
up  with  real  pleasure,  and  he  clam- 
bers from  the  floor  into  the  out- 
stretched arms,  then  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  kind  friend.  Happy 
is  he  as  he  is  tossed  up  into  the  air, 
then  caught  and  whirled,  to  be  toss- 
ed again  and  brought  down  safely 
on  those  broad  shoulders.  Another 
toss  and  whirl,  and  he  is  placed  up- 
on the  floor,  content  to  rest  near 
the  friend  who  has  brightened  his 
darkness  for  a  moment. 

But  the  passive,  indolent  child 
soon  shows  a  decided  step.  At  the 
table  he  has  been  shown  bow  to  feed 
himself.  The  names  of  the  articles 
of  food  have  been  spelled  to  him 
again  and  again,  and  he  has  passive- 
ly permitted  his  teacher  to  form  the 
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Tommy    Stringer. 


letters  with  his  little  fingers,  but 
with  no  show  of  interest  on  his 
part.  But  one  day  he  brightens,  up 
and  voluntarily  spells  with  eager 
paste,  "b-r"  as  he  swallows  each 
mouthful  of  bread.  Food  always 
ippeals  to  Tommy,  and  especially 
,  when  he  has  been  naughty,  he  is 
leprived  of  the  coveted  pudding 

Prom  the  beginning  word,  bread, 
his  vocabulary    grew  gradually  and 
in  less  than  eighteen  months  he  had 
150    words.      In    the    next  year    he 
lacl    increased    the    number    to  500 
words.      Then  came  the  difficult  and 
laborious  task    of    teaching    him    to 
read  by    touch.      Numbers  and    fig- 
Ares     were     then     introduced.      Let 
«i*   peep  at  him  at  this  time.      He  is 
busy  with  a  box    of    buttons    count- 
ing them.      He    moves     along     well 
[until  he  comes  to    24,    the    limit    of 
*  is    instruction.      After    pausing     a 
Inoment    he    counts    on    to    twenty- 
ten.      Only  a  word  is   necessarv    oc- 
casionally to  give  him  the  clue",    and 
he  counts   quickly    until    he    reaches 
52,  the  limit    of    the    buttons.      He 
has  taken  a    voluntary    step   onward 


into  the  great  unknown  world  lviuo- 
around  him,  the  world  Helen  so 
yearned  for  him  to  see  and  hear. 

There  is  another  period  of  gradual 
growth  and    we    see    the    boy,    now 
full    of    life    and    energy,    working 
hard  over  the  alphabet  with  the  dif- 
ficult lines    and    directions    that    he 
must  remember  to  be  able  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  writing.      Four  years 
after  he  entered  the    school    he    has 
mastered  the  alphabet,  small    letters 
and     capitals.      Let    us    watch    him 
now  as  he  writes  so  slowly  and  care- 
fully a  little  message  from  his  heart. 
He  has  finished  his  task.     It  is  only 
a  small  scrap  of  paper,  but  when  we 
look  back  of  the  paper  to    the  hand, 
the  head,  the  heart  that  wrote  on  it, 
we.  cannot  but  see  how   the  boy    has 
grown.     Think  of  the  change'  from; 
the    helpless,    tottering    little     waif 
into  a  strong,    vigorous  boy  able    to 
hold  a  pencil  in  his    hand  and    trace 
on  paper  the    laborious    letters    that 
would  say, 

"Mr.  Anagxos: — I  love  you. 

Tom." 


DARKNESS. 

Tom  Stringer  the  day  he  arrived,  scarcely 

able  to  walk  and  totally  helpless, 

NEARLY     FIVE     YEARS    OF    AGE. 


LIGHT. 
The  Tom  Stringer  of  to-day. 
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Could  any  message  be  so  touch- 
ingly  simple  and. yet  laden  with  so 
much  head  and  heart;  as  that  little 
sentence,  signed  in  all  its  simplicity, 
Tom? 

He    has    learned   to  read    and    to 
,  write.      These  two  avenues  to  knowl- 
edge  have  been    opened  up  to    him. 
There    is  one  other,  speech,  that   he 
has     been    developing    slowly     but 
surely.      From    the  time  he  tried    to 
imitate    the    articulate    sound,     ah,. 
he  has  practiced  the  sounds  and  their 
combinations  through  many  months. 
There    was  a  little  gained  each   day, 
but    Tommy    had  not  yet     felt    the 
need     for    articulate     speech.     But 
one  day  he  makes  a  bold  stride  for-, 
ward.     He    is    standing    before    his 
teacher,  one  finger  lightly  following 
the     letters    on    the    printed     page. 
But  his  other  hand  is  under  hers  and 
instead    o$  spelling  the  words  as   he 
has  so  long  been    accustomed  to  dq- 
ing,  he  is  trying  to  recite  his    lesson 
orally.      Does    teacher  or    looker-on 
need     to    think    of  the    sounds    or 
whether  they  are- articulated   clearly 
and  well?     The  voluntary  effort  has 
taught    him    the  use  of   the   key    to 
the    last   gate    that    separated    him 
from  the  unseen,  unheard,  unknown, 
world  around  him..  t  \ 

But  there    is    another   feature    of 
Tommy's  life  that  is  rich  with  in,ci-? 
dent  and  fascinating  in  its  freshness., 
And  that  is    his    life    in  Wrentham. 
See  him  on  a  bright,  warm  morning 
go  up  to  Miss  Brown  for  permission, 
to  go  into  the   garden,   and  after   a 
goodbye  kiss,  start    down   the    path, 
to  the  road,  follow   it   for  a   short ' 
distance,    then    turn    abruptly    into 
the  garden.     Once  there,  his    whole 
time  and  energies    are    bent    in    one 
direction,    examining    the    host     of 
beauties  growing  at  his  feet.      Care- 
fully, gently  he  feels  each    arrowine 
thing  with  an  interest   almost    pain- 
ful to  one  who  sees    his    earnest    at- 
tempts to   reap  what    he    can    from 
the    great     number     of     mysteries 
around  him.     And   this   little    boy, 
one  day  while  out  walking,  collected 
all    the    different    leaves    he    could 
find,  took  them   home,  asked  for  a 
scrap-book,     and  jn     it    carefully 
placed   the   leaves   and    their  names! 
But  there    is    one    other    spot    on 
that  farm  which  is  dear  to  Tommy's 
heart,   and    that    is    the   pond.     He 
spends  hours  out  in  a    boat,    splash- 
ing in  the  water,   pushing  the    boat 
back  and  forth,  and  lying   stretched 
out  in  it  in  perfect  ease  and  content- 
ment. 


TOMMY    STRINGER 


Even  with  his  love  for  out  door 
life  he  enjoys  the  kitchen.  The  in-; 
tricate  processes  of  making-  bread, 
cakes,  and  cookies  are  known  to 
Tommy.  He  has  even  attempted 
some  of  them  himself,  and  no  other 
food,  cooked  ever  so  ranch  better, 
can  tempt  him  until  his  own  com- 
bination has  disappeared. 

One  more  glimpse  at  the  boy,  but 
this    time    a  peep    at  the    heart    ex- 
panding and    growing  beautiful  and 
true  under  the  influences  of  his  hap- 
py life.      There  is  another  little  boy, 
Homer    B.  Ward  well,    who  has    re- 
cently   entered  the  kindergarten    at 
Jamaica  Plain,    and  who  has  roused 
all    the  sympathy  of  Tommy's  large 
heart.      He     too  is   blind  and     deaf. 
In    exchange  it   would  seem  for    the 
loving  interest  and     love  that  Helen 
Keller  showed  for  him,  Tommy  has 
watched    and   cared   for    this     little 
brother  in   misfortunes.      It  presents 
a    touching    and    yet    a  pathetically 
laughable   picture    to    see    Tommy 
seated    at    the    table    beside    little 
Homer,       feeding      him      carefully 
with     one     hand      while     he     gtips 
him     firmly  by     the     back     of  the 
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neck    with    his    other    hand.      How 

many    of    the  different  sides    of    his 

nature    are    brought  out  as    we    see 

him,    after  a    voluntary  care  of    the 

' 
little  fellow  for  several  hours,  at  last 

take  Homer  quickly  upstairs,  which 

in    itself    is  a  difficult    task,    gently 

push    him    into  his  room,    close    the 

door  after  him,   then  wait  with  nose 

pressed    against   the  door  until   sure 

his    little  charge    was  not  trying    to 

get  out,  before  he  started  off  for  his 

well     earned     recreation.      Compare'1 

this  tender,  yet  strong,  vigorous  boy 

with    the  bit  of  humanity  who    first 

entered  the  school  just  six  years  ago 

and    can  our  hearts  but  he    touched 

with  a  hope  that    the  work  so  nobly 

begun    will    be  continued    and    that 

Tommy    will    grow  more  and    more 

into    the  unknown    world,  touching 

with  gentle  fingers  all  that  he  meets 

and  making  them  respond  with  only 

their   inherent  beauty  and  goodness 

to  his  questioning  touch? 

We   have    taken    a    rapid    glance 

through    Tommy's    little     life,    we 

have    drawn    as  it    were   a  series  of 

pictures.     Now    let    us    study    the 

lines,  the  grouping,    the   lights,  and 
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shadows,  in  fact  the  pictures  in 
detail.  After  his  entrance  to  school, 
the  first  work  was  to  overcome  the 
habit  of  total  dependence  upon 
others.  He  was  taught  to  walk  in- 
stead of  creep,  to  staud  erect,  and 
to  feed  himself. 

The  first  steps  in  his  language 
work  were  to  have  the  articles  of 
food  spelled  to  him,  his  little  fingers 
made  to  form  the  letters,  then  he 
was  asked  to  spell  the  words  him- 
self.  In  one  year  lie  had  twenty- 
tive  words,  including  two  or  thi-ee 
short  sentences.  In  less  than  eight- 
een months  he  had  a  vocabulary  of 
150  words.  Two  years  after  his 
entrance  Tommy  began  reading  by 
touch,  and  in  two  years  had  con- 
quered the  alphabet,  both  small 
letters  and  capitals.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  that  it  is  purely  a  task  of 
memory  with  the  blind  to  learn  the 
directions  of  the  lines  of  each  letter, 
Tommy's  success  seems  the  more 
wonderful.  His  distaste  for  writing 
has  never  been  overcome,  and  his 
notes  are  generally  noticeable  for 
their  brevity.  But  who  could 
blame  him? 

Though  the  youngest  in  the  class, 
he  is  the  quickest  in  arithmetic.  It 
is  his  strongest  point.  From  the 
time  he  counted  his  twentv-four  and 

made  the  sudden  leap  to  fifty-two, 
he  steadily  advanced.  The  simple 
problems  which  complex  and  con- 
found many  an  older  head,  soon 
became  easy  for  him.  He  adds 
"in  his  head"  a  column  of  numbers 
of  two  figures  and  proving  his  addi- 
tion is  never  necessary  with  him.  , 
He  writes  understandingly  numbers 
of  four  to  six  or '  seven  places. 
When  only  nine  years  old  he  had 
conquered,  and  with  ease,  the 
multiplication  table.  In  all  his 
work  he  gives  an  individual  touch. 
In  his  store  playing,  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  a  matter-of-fact  exchange 
of  goods  for  money,  but  must  carry 
his  most  polite  air  and  manner  with 
him  when  he  greets  the  clerk  behind 
the  counter. 

The  kindergarten  mysteries 
were  especially  attractive  to  Tom- 
my. He  worked  willingly  and 
quickly  at  all  the  little  tasks.  He 
strung  balls  and  cubes,  wove  papers, 
sewed,  and  well  too,  used  peas  and 
wires,  pasted,  and  modeled  in  clay 
and  sand.  Geography  has  been  an 
interesting  play  to  him  because  of 
the  sand-board.  It  was  a  gradual 
process  from  the  little  school  as  a 
unit  to  its  relative    position  towards 


neighboring  buildings,  then  towards 
the  surrounding  towns.  Tommy 
even  attempted  to  make  an  ocean 
in  a  large  dry-goods  box,  and  he 
salted  it  too. 

His  mechanical  ability  has  always 
been  marked.  From  the  sloyd 
work  in  the  kindergarten  he  soon 
advanced  to  the  North  Bennett 
Street  Manual  Training  School  in 
Boston,  where  he  is  now  receiving 
instruction.  A  statement  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  last  February  may  not  be 
out  of  the  way  in  relation  to  his 
present  work  there. 

"Mr.  Larsson,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  and  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  of  practical  wisdom, 
told  me  ten  days  ago  that  Tommy 
drives  nails  more  carefully  and  with 
greater  dexterity  and  skill  than  any 
other  boy  under  his  tuition." 

As  to  Tommy's  articulation  work, 
one  year  after  he  entered  he  could 
recognize  a  few  articulate  sounds 
and  from  that  small  beginning,  in 
another  year  he  had  twenty-four 
words.  Early  in  February  of 
1893  an  articulation  teacher  was  en- 
gaged at  the  kindergarten  and 
Tommy  began,  with  two  lessons  a 
week  under  this  special  teacher. 
His  voice  is  sweet  and  clear.  He 
has  daily  and  constant  practice  in 
this  department  and  is  often  com- 
pelled to  say  a  sentence  until  his 
little  blind  school-mates  can  under- 
stand him.  He  occasionally  makes 
voluntary  attempts  to  speak,  but 
speech  has  not  yet  become  a  neces- 
sity with  him. 

His  work  in  zoology  and  botany 
was  commenced  by  the  morning 
talks  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the 
little  ones  examined  the  animals  and 
plants,  then  used  the  information 
derived  from  these  talks  in  their 
walks  and  even  in  their  play  on  the 
grounds.  Tommy  was  given  some 
plants  which  he  tended  carefully, 
and  with  eager  fingers  measured 
their  growth.  His  vacations  at 
Wrentham  always  gave  him  abund- 
ant material  to  weave  into  language 
during  the  school  months,  and  they 
also  gave  him  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigation into  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable world. 

Keenly  alive  to  every  new  thing, 
eager,  earnest,  and  thorough  in  his 
investigations,  reaching  out  continu- 
ally in  every  direction,  Tommy  can- 
not but  succeed  in  his  work.  The 
tediousness  of  language  and  writing 
and  to  him  the  apparent  uselessness 
of  speech  are  more  than  balanced  by 


his  interest  in  geography,  zoology, 
and  botany,  his  ability  jn  arithme- 
tic, and  his  remarkable  dexterity 
and  skill  in  manual  work.  To  him 
the  conveyance  of  thought  is  of  less 
importance    than    the    acquiring    of 

|  knowledge. 

From  the  time  Tommy  appeared 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  an  unpromising, 
though  a  healthy  and  affectionate 
child,  his  nature  has  been  gradually 
developing     as     well    as    his    mind. 

I  His  indolence  soon  disappeared  and 
was  replaced  by  a  rogish,  playful- 
ness. His  affectionate  disposition 
won  him  many  friends.  But  his 
passive  stubborness  sometimes 
wrecked  and  apparently  overshad- 
owed every  other  characteristic. 
In  time  and  by  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  pupil  and  teachers  his 
"spasmodic  balkiness"  was  almost 
lost  in  his  interest  in  his  work. 
The  vivacity  and  attractive  mer- 
riment of  the  boy  made  his  tricks 
seem  lovable  even  if  exasperating 
They  were  all  clearly  free  from  any 
indications  of  meanness.  The  "bread 
and  butter"  to  a  new  waitress  for 
"please  excuse  me,"  the  "m-i-k" 
with  a  merry  smile  to  his  new 
teacher  only  make  us  love  the  boy 
and  hope  that  such  a  pure  fun  may 
never  be  tainted  by  a  mean  trait. 
Who  can  blame  him  for  quickly  re- 
moving all  the  bed-clothes  even  to 
the  sheets  and  pillow  one  evening 
to  show  his  room-mate,  Lyman, 
what  it  means  to  have  the  bed- 
clothes pulled  down  every  morning 
when  Tommy  is  sleeping  so  soundly 
and  peacefully? 

How  can  he  be  scolded  when, 
after  pulling  the  buttons  off  his 
gown  and  he  is  given  a  needle  and 
thread  to  sew  them  on  again,  he 
seems  delighted  with  the  task  and 
does  it  quickly?  Or  when  he  has  re- 
moved the  faucet  one  day  and  glee- 
fully produces  it  when  the  matron 
inquires  where  it  is  and  quickly  puts 
every  part  in  its  proper  place,  how 
can  any  one  feel  there  is  a  particle 
of  intentional  deception  or  meanness 
in  his  tricks?  A  rolicking,  happy, 
loving,  playful  boy,  one  who  wins 
his  way  straight  into  your  hearts, 
and  is  very  likely  to  stay,  once 
there. 

He  has  a  bright  and  ready  mind, 
keen  intelligence  and  quick  percep- 
tion. His  memory  is  very  good, 
which  is  a  necessity  in  his  work 
He  has  an  attractive  personality  and 
among  his  schoolmates  is  a  great 
favorite.      He    rules    them     with 
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him,  and  a  glorious  promise  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  unknownj 
future.  Y.   L.  W. 

Selections  from    a    Detailed    State- 
ment  of  How   Tommy   String- 
er  has    been    Taught. 


TOMMY    STRINGER 

kindly  though  high  hand.  With 
all  this  he  is  shrewd  and  quick  to 
see  how  he  can  save  himself  trouble 
or  work.  The  second  le  in  maple 
leaf  to  him  was  a  great  superfluity 
and  he  tried  to  persuade  his  teacher 
to  drop  it.  He  often  shows  an  un- 
willingness to  talk  and  will  gladly 
substitute  a  word  for  a  sentence  if 
his  hearer  will  permit  him  to  do 
so. 

His  remarkable  neatness  is  a  decid- 
ed characteristic  and  Tommy's  well- 
made  bed    is   often    pointed    out   in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  others. 
He    himself    is    always    faultlessly 
clean  and    neat.     His    kindness   and  ; 
honesty  are  two  decided   traits    that ' 
stand  out  clearly    on    all    occasions. 
The  vipror  and    abundant    spirits    of 
the  boy  have    permeated    every    act 
and  thought.     His  is  not  a    poetical 
nature,      dwelling    in     an     elevated 
sphere       with      delicate,      sensitive 
spirits    of    thought,    but    a     living, 
lively,  earnest,  practical  life,  beauti- 
fied   by    truth,    honesty,     kindness, 
affection,  love,  and  controlled   by    a 
strong  will  and  a  remarkably    clear, 
bright  mind. 


AT    SLOYD    WORK. 

One  more  instance  before  this 
article  is  ended.  In  a  sudden  freak 
he  exchanged  names  with  his  teacher. 
Not  content  with  that  he  exchanged 
all  the  teachers'  names  with  pupils. 
Going  a  step  beyond,  he  gave  each 
teacher  the  name  of  some  animal 
and  vice  versa  carrying  it  out  with 
the  twenty-eight  teachers.  And  not 
once  during  the  months  that  he  kept 
up  the  confusing  change  did  he  ever 
call  a  teacher  by  the  wrong  name. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  mem- 
ory and  originality. 

Have  we  told  all  about  this  little 
boy?  No,  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble. 

Our  minds  naturally  fly  into  the 
future  and  ask  the  question,  What 
will  be  the  end?  Such  a  nature 
held  up  to  our  mind's  eye,  looked  at 
in  all  its  brightness,  pondered  over, 
studied  from  any  and  every  stand- 
point, puts  to  shame  every  unwor- 
thy, selfish,  unkind  act  on  our 
parts. 

The  child  that  Helen  Keller  so 
loved  stands  now  a  perfectly  healthy 
boy  full  of  life  and  vigor,  a  loving 
symbol   of    what    she    has  done  for 


Reading   and    Articulation. — 
Although  his  reading  and  talking  are 
done  mostlv  through  the  use   of  the 
fingers,  much  effort  is  spent  upon  his 
articulation,  and  he  can  speak  man}' 
words  with  tolerable  clearness  when 
he  chooses  to  make  the  attempt.    He 
is  also  exercised  in  reading  from  the 
lips.     However,  since  he  perceives  as 
yet  no  advantage  in  oral  speech,    he 
has  at  best  only  a  forced   interest  in 
it.     Various   means  are    devised   to 
call  out  his  powers  in  this  direction. 
In  each  morning  talk  he  is  required 
to  articulate  an  original  sentence,  and 
repeat  it  until  the   other   boys    can 
understand  what  he  says.     An  orig- 
inal sentencejs  also  required  as  part 
of  the  articulation  lesson.     Some  of 
these    sentences    were     as     follows: 
The    steamboat    is    going    jerk. 
Parker    likes  popcorn.      The     boys 
are  march-[ing].      The  pig  is   [has] 
sour   milk.      The  ham  is  in  the  pig.. 
Willie  Robin  is  in  the  school-room,. 
Do  you  want  to  go  to  thepark?    The 
acorns   and   boats   and  pond     and 
wharf  are  in  the  park. 

Writing. — Tom  is  no  fonder  of 
writing  than  he  formerly  was,  but 
he  performs  the  task  with  better 
grace,  his  principal  trouble  being  at 
present  with  articulate  speech.  The 
many  little  notes  which  he  has  to 
write  under  the  pressure  of  winter 
work  are  models  of  brevity ;  but  his 
letters,  especially  in  the  summer, 
when  he  has  more  leisure,  are  quite 
long  and  interesting.  The  hand- 
writing is  firm,  neat  and  legible. 
Specimens  of  these  letters  are  given 
later  on,  in  connection  with  his 
Wrentham  experiences. 

Morxixg  Talks. — These  talks 
have  covered  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  children  had  a  box  sent  to  them 
from  Japan,  and  in  examining  its 
contents  their  interest  naturally  ex- 
tended from  rice  and  tea  to  other 
foods,  so  that  subject  was  pur- 
sued for  some  time.  They  enjoyed 
the  tasting  of  spices,  and  had  cinna- 
mon, nutmeg,  mace,  pepper  and  gin- 
ger in  the  class.  Carpenters'  tools 
were  introduced  also,  and  talked  of. 
These  interested  Tom  greatly,  as  he 
was  familiar  with  many  of  them. 
Zoological  subjects  had  a  share  of 
attention;  birds,  in  particular — 
scratchers,  waders,  swimmers  and 
perchers — being  examined  and  stud- 
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ied.     Flowers,  trees,  nuts  and  leaves 
bar*  their  season  also. 

Natural  Science. — Tom  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  realm    of  na- 
ture, and  his  lessons  in  zoology    and 
botany    are  supplemented    to    great 
advantage  by  the  morning   talks    as 
well  as  by  his  own   outdoor   observ- 
ations.    The  park  in  Jamaica   Plain 
is    his    favorite    resort.     There     he 
gathers  acorns,  catches  tadpoles  and 
learns  about  trees    and    many    other 
things.    .  One  day  while   walking   in 
the  park    he    picked    up    some    pine 
needles.     These  he  carefully  hoard- 
ed until  he  reached  the  kindergarten  ; 
then  he  sought  out  Mrs.    Davidson, 
because  the  pine  needles   were    "for 
the  boys    to  see."     A   branch    with 
leaf-buds  upon  it  he  gave    to    Miss 
Stratton,  "to   put  in  a    vase,"  "to 
look  pretty."     He  likes  to   measure 
the  grass  and  feel  of  the  buds  on  the 
trees   and    bushes.     He    must    also 
know  the    names  of    the    trees   and 
bushes,  their  height,  width  and  any 
peculiarity  they  possess;  and  this  not 
idly,  so  as  to  be  forgotten,  but  with 
true    interest  and  zeal.      Pine    trees 
have  an  especial  attraction  for  Tom. 
When  at  Wrentham    in  the  summer 
he    would  spend  two   or  three  hours 
at  a  time  wandering  in  a  pine  grove, 
trudging  up  hill  and  down,  stopping 
occasionally  to  pick  up  a  pine    cone, 
and  examining  every  tree  with  which 
he  came  in  contact.     He  tried  trans- 
planting  a  "baby  pine,"    which    he 
pulled  up  and  lugged  home.       Some 
tall  weeds  gathered  on  other  solitary 
tramps    were  also  transplanted;   but 
they   refused  to  thrive,  although    he 
put   them  to  stakes   which  he   drove 
close    beside  them  into  the  ground. 
In    one    of  his    walks  on    the    farms 
with  Miss  Brown  he  asked  for  a  leaf 
from  each  tree  and  bush  which  they 
passed.      He    was   so   familiar    with 
them  that  he    knew    the    kinds    and 
their  location.      When   he    had    col- 
lected a  dozen  or  more  of  the  leaves 
he  asked  if  he  might  have  a  book  in 
which  to  put    them.      On    returning 
to  the  house  an  old  book  was  found; 
and  then,  seated  on    the  floor,    with 
leaves,    book,    pencil     and    writing 
board,  Tom    proceeded    to    put   the 
leaves  "gently"   between  the  pages, 
writing  the  name  of  each  at  the  top 
of  its  page.     And    this  was  the  vol- 
untary   pastime    of    the    dear    little 
boy! 

Sand     and     Clay   Modeling. — 

Tom's   work  in    clay    modeling    has 

j  improved    somewhat,     but    is     still 

poor.     It    does  not    attract    him    in 


the  least.  But  what  he  has  enjoyed 
exceedingly  is  his  introduction  to 
geography  through  the  medium  of 
sand.  First  he  made  a  plan  of  the 
kindergarten  grounds,  using  toy 
houses  to  represent  the  buildings. 
Next  came  Centre  street,  with  rows 
of  shells  for  the  stores  and  the 
small  figure  of  a  boy  to  make  trips 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
stores.  Tom  tried  to  see  how  many 
different  routes  the  boy  could  take 
back  and  forth,  and  named  the 
streets  traversed.  The  scope  of 
representation  was  then  enlarged 
to  include  all  that  he  could  give  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  not  omitting  the  be- 
loved park.  Everything  was  well 
located,  and  it  is  Miss  Conley's 
opinion  that  Tom  could  find  his  way 
all  over  Jamaica  Plain  if  he  had  the 
confidence  to  go  alone.  From  this 
he  started  afresh  and  took  a  wider 
field.  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury, 
Boston  and  South  Boston  were  rep- 
resented in  their  relative  positions, 
points  of  the  compass  located,  and 
dwellings  of  friends  set  down. 
Next  he  made  a  plan  of  the  town  of 
Grafton,  where  he  has  friends  and 
of  which  he  has  many  pleasant 
memories.  Then  South  Boston  was 
again  taken  in  hand,  with  the 
Perkins  Institution,  his  friend  Fred's 
house  and  several  other  well-known 
spots  indicated.  When  reviewing 
the  subject  afterwards  he  remember- 
ed not  only  the  general  plan  but  the 
names  of  several  of  the  streets. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  division  of  land  and  water, 
he  represented  a  corner  of  Jamaica 
Plain  Pond.  Then  a  whole  lake 
was  made  and  its  definition  given. 
A  river  with  its  banks  bordered  by 
trees  (geranium  leaves)  was  made  to 
flow  into  the  lake.  "The  endless 
story"  of  the  water,  from  clouds, 
rain,  springs,  streams,  ocean,  back 
to  clouds  again,  was  talked  about, 
and  also  the  qualities  of  water  and 
its  service  in  daily  life.  To  study 
the  forms  of  land,  mountains  were 
ranged  along  one  side  of  the  sand 
box,  with  the  sea  washing  their  base. 
Then  islands  were  formed  in  the  sea. 
In  later  lessons  additional  forms  of 
land  were  introduced — capes,  isth- 
muses, peninsulas,  etc. — and  a  light- 
house put  on  one  of  the  islands. 
Definitions  accompanied  all  these; 
but  how  could  definitions  be  hard  to 
learn  under  such  circumstances? 
Tom  considers  geography  a  fine  new 
game. 


Ari  i  hii  ktlc.  — This  study  is  Tom's 
strong    point.      His     work    on     the 
type     slate      consists      of      writing 
numbers,    adding,    subtracting    and 
multiplying   by      two     figures.     In 
calculating    without    the    slate  he  is 
very    clever.     When   asked   to  add 
a  series  of  numbers,  such  as  7  and  6 
and  5  and  3  and  4    and  9  and  1,  the 
answer,  35,  is  given  as  the  last  num- 
ber has  been  spelled.      He    also  sub- 
tracts in  a  series  like  40  —  3  —  7  — 
12  —  2  —  6  —  4,  very  readily.     For 
variety  a  Colburn's  mental  arithme- 
tic was  given  him,  so  that  he    could 
read  some    of    the    easier    questions 
and    answer  them.     He    was   much 
amused  at  the  simplicity  of  "George 
has  3  cents  and  Joseph  has  4;    how 
many  have  both  together?" 

Sloyd. — Tom  has  always  liked 
the  kindergarten  sloyd,  and  this 
year  he  took  especial  delight  in  the 
Christmas  presents  which  he  made 
in  class.  He  tried  to  get  as  much 
extra  time  as  possible  for  the  work 
by  hurrying  from  the  gymnastic 
class  and  making  an  expeditious 
toilet  for  dinner,  so  that  he  could 
eke  out  a  spare  half  hour  to  spend 
in  the  sloyd  room  after  the  morning 
session.  His  work  showed  no  little 
skill  and  neatness. 

Gymnastics. — In  the  daily  gym- 
nastic hour  Tom  spends  half  of  the 
time  doing  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  class;  but  during  the  other  half 
a  course  of  medical  gymnastic  treat- 
ment, prescribed  by  Dr.  Brackett, 
is  followed.  This  has  had  most 
beneficial  effects.  His  hollow  chest 
has  been  filled  out,  general  bearing 
is  more  free  and  active,  and  his 
whole  appearance  gives  evidence  of 
a  fine  state  of  health,  with  the  nat- 
ural accompaniment  of  happy  spirits. 
His  only  illness  during  the  entire 
year  was  a  slight  attack  of  mumps 
in  June.  This  caused  him  to  be 
kept  in  bed  for  about  a  week,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  a  most  cheer- 
ful and  playful  invalid. 


Mr 
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Willie  Kli^eibetli  Robin. 


It  was  over  twelve  years  ago  that 
a  beautiful  baby  girl  came  to  bright 
en  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin, 
of  Throckmorton,  Texas.  For 
eighteen  mouths  this  bit  of  joy  Ve- 
mained  in  their  home.  Bab}^  Willie 
had  already  learned  to  lisp  a 
few  words  and  was  able  to  walk, 
when  God  saw  fit  to  take  away  two 
of  her  most  precious  gifts. 

Looking  back  to  her  early  life, 
we  can  easily  trace  the  origin  of  her 
good  ;sense,  reasoning  and  sound 
judgment.  While,  doubtless,  there 
must  have  come  to  that  young 
mother  an  awful  sense  of  the  loss  of 
her  child,  and  dread  and  fear  for 
the  future  of  that  life  so  suddenly 
cast  into  overwhelming  darkness, 
she  did  not  lose  heart.  The  two  little 
girls  who  Allowed  Willie  into  that 
home,  and  who  laid  claim  to  even 
her  help,  were  as  bright  and  happy 
as  she  had  been. 

When  Willie  was  six  years  old, 
her  mother  realized  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  light  to  her 
child  which  meant  life.  Her  duty 
lay  plain  before  her,  and  no  thought 


of  separation  or  personal  feeling 
could  keep  her  from  that  which  was 
for  her  child's  best  good.  So, 
bravely  she  journeyed  from  Texas 
to  Massachusetts,  and  resigning  her 
to  the  care  of  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  do  what  she  could  not,  left 
her  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Perkins  Institute. 

Willie  was  not   entirely    ignorant 
or  unefoverned  when  she  came  to  the 
kindergarten.     She     had     her   own 
system     of     signs,     which,    though 
rude    and    ungainly,    expressed    her 
physical  wants.      Her  loss    had    not 
made  her   helpless.     She    showed    a 
determined    and  irrepressible  spirit. 
She  retained  her  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  was  able,  not  only  to  help 
herself,     but    to     perform    some    of 
those    sisterly    tasks    which    are     so 
often    expected    of    the    eldest   of  a 
family.      Her  remaining  senses  were! 
instinctively   trained    to    an    intense 
degree,  and  an  idea   once    impressed 
was    hard    to    be    erased     from    her 
mind.      She  had  a  habit  of  using  her 
voice  to  make  inarticulate  sounds,    a 
fact  which  is  hailed  with' joy  by  the 


teacher  of  speech.  This  indication 
did  not  fail  to  be  prophetic,  for,  by 
keeping  tlije  muscles  of  the  throat 
flexible  and  growing,  it  was  a  true  j 
preparation  for  the  speech,  which, 
under  the  most  careful  training,  has 
since  been  developed. 

Even  with  so  many  avenues  cut 
off,  her  reasoning  powers  had  not; 
lain  dormant.  Her  way  of  determ-j 
ining  a  grown  person's  size  by> 
measuring  the  feet  shows  a  queer; 
bit  of  originality  and  makes  us  won- 
der where  such  a  reason  might  lead  I 
if  left  to  its  own  conclusions. 

Nevertheless,    the  same  reasoning 
power    which,  when  rightly  guided, 
has  proved  such  a  feature  in  her  ed-, 
ucation,     now     somewhat    hindered! 
her   on    entering  kindergarten   life. 
Surely  an  unconscious  "why"  asked; 
the  reason  for  leaving  that  old,  tran-j 
quil  home  and  coming  where  change 
after  change,  which  was  always  dis- 
agreeable, awaited  her. 

At   first    she    rather   resented  the 
manual     spelling.       But    she    soon 
came  to  realize  that  many  little  ones 
were    all    about    her    striving    for 
something,   and  gradually,  as  it  was 
revealed    to    her    what   that  "some- 
thing" was,  she  resolved  to  conquer, 
with   her  usual  sense  and  braver}'. 
From    the    first     she    was    happy 
in     the     kindergarten     occupations. 
Weaving,   sewing,    stringing    cubes 
and    cylinders    gave    her  systematic 
soul  an  expression,  and  filled  it  with 
thankfulness   that  she    could    really 
do  something  which    showed   a    tan- 
gible result  of  her  labor. 

She  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  not  until  a  visit 
from  Edith  Thomas,  in  whom  she 
recognized  a  kindred  spirit,  did  she 
understand  its  purpose  and  appreci- 
ate its  worth. 

Thus,  as  the  meaning  of  each  re- 
quirement became  clear,  she  com- 
menced work  in  the  ardent,  earnest, 
systematic  way  which  has  since 
characterized  her  whole  life. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  watch  the  progress  of  her 
education,  step  by  step,  almost  word 
by  word.  Few  can  realize  the  awak- 
ening as  she  began  to  understand  that 
each  object  had  a  name  and  then,  that 
each  thought  had  an  expression. 

Treating  the  six  years  of  Willie's 
school  life  as  a  whole,  one  can  only 
say  that  ail  that  could  be  was  done 
to  broaden  that  little  shut  in  world. 
Her  education  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,     Not  only  has  it 
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been  the  life  work  of  her  direct 
teachers,  but  all  that  was  useful  for 
the  proper  unfolding  of  child  life 
seemed  sifted  out  for  her. 

Every  possible  incentive  was 
given  to  awaken  thought  and  lead 
that  thought  into  the  right  channel 
to  make  a  perfectly  developed  mind. 

With  the  thought  of  Willie  Robin 
comes  instantly  a  sincere  pity.  But 
let  us  first  take  a  glimpse  of  her  life 
and  the  influence  of  that  life,  as  it 
is  and  as  it  will  be.  Bright,  beauti- 
ful, sensible,  intelligent,  healthy  in 
mind  and  body,  she  is  happy  in  the 
truest  sense.  She  ranks  well  with 
students  of  her  own  age,  and  her 
speech,  natural  and  free,  aids  her  in 
being  a  real  companion.  Her  pro- 
gress may  not  have  been  phenome- 
nal, but  there  was  a  gradual  awak- 
ening of  an  originally  beautiful  soul. 

Such  a  life  as  hers  cannot  but 
have  a  wonderful  influence  over  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Pier 
affliction  will  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  her  associates.  Wheth- 
;er  it  be  friend  or  playmate,  teacher 
or  preacher,  he  cannot  help  but 
bring  his  best  to  lay  at  that 
shrine.  Thus,  shut  out  from  all  that 
is  bad  and  surrounded  by  the  good, 
a  character  is  formed  which  sends 
its  rays  far  and  wide.  What  a 
mild,  unconscious  reproach  we  find 
in  her  happiness.  Where  is  a  gentler 
hint  than  here  that  "obstacles  are 
stepping  stones."  It  is  an  influence 
hard  to  describe.  Its  whole  purity 
seems  to  echo  with  the  thought  that, 
it  is  truly  "fresh  from  God."  Yet  it 
will  not  be  the  influence  of  a  flower, 
nor  even  that  of  a  little  child, but  of  a 
great  soul,  from  which  God  has  taken 
away  the  greatest  means  of  obtaining 
knowledgeand  then  filled  it  with  the 
happiness  of  his  love — again  showing 
us  that  "love  never  faileth." 

C.  H.  P. 


EDITH 


Edith  Thomas. 


Edith  Thomas,  a  most  interesting 
and  uncommon  girl,  entered  the  Kin- 
dergarten    for    the    Blind,    Perkins 
Institution,      October     4th,      1887. 
When  about  four  years  of  age,  both 
hearing  and    sight    were    destroyed 
by  an    attack    of    malignant    scarlet 
fever     and     diphtheria.      Naturally, 
loss   of  speech  followed  her  inability 
to  hear,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
she  had  only  a  few  natural  signs    to 
express    her    wishes.     Active,    well 
.   developed,     and     having    a    strong 
constitution,    she    early  gave    great 
promise  of   intellectual    attainments 
— a  promise  which  has  been  fulfilled  . 
with  gratifying  results. 

Many  peculiar  traits  are  exhibited 
in  Edith's  nature.  While  she  has  an 
affectionate  disposition,  a  love  of  fun 
sometimes  prompts  the  playing  of 
practical  jokes  greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  her  associates.  She  is 
subject  to  various  moods,  occasion- 
ally showing  a  spirit  of  indifference 
and  rebellion.  She  has  a  deep  re- 
gard for  right  and  wrong,  and  when 
conscious  of  being  controlled  by  a 
bad  mood,  seeks  her  room,  opens 
wide  the  window  and  awaits  a 
return     of    her   good    nature.      One 
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day,  when  fully  realizing  that  wrong 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  taken 
possession  of  her,  she  said:  "I  am 
not  real  Edith.  You  know  I  was 
born  with  a  changeable  nature  and 
I  cannot  make  it  different."  Her 
sense  of  duty  and  power  of  self- 
discipline  is  such  that  if  left  to 
herself  right  is  always  sure  to  con- 
quer. 

"Truth  is  the  background  of  her 
being  and  the  vital  motive  of  her 
conduct.  Her  thoughts  and  actions 
are  governed  by  it,  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  tempt  her  to  deviate 
from  its  promptings  so  far  as  to 
consent  to  claim  as  her  own  the 
literary  work  of  others.  So  scrupu- 
lous is  she  upon  this  point  that  she 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to 
use  even  a  phrase  which  did  not 
emanate  from  her  own  mind,  or 
which  had  already  been  employed 
by  others." 

She  is  a  little  averse  to  intellec- 
tual exertion,  is  not  quick  to  com- 
prehend and  possesses  no  uncommon 
endowments  of  mind.  Her  educa- 
tion began  a  little  later  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  child.  During  her  first 
years  of  school  life  there  seemed  to 
be  only  a  very  slow  development  of 
her  mental  and  moral  powers. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1892  she  became  a 
member  of  a  class   of  pupils    about 
her  own   age,    receiving   instruction 
from  various  teachers.     Previous  to 
this  her  education  had   been    almost 
wholly  under  the  supervision  of  one 
teacher.     It   was   her    wish     to    be 
treated   like    other   girls.     At     this 
time  the  correct  use  of  English   and 
the   acquisition    of   language     were 
matters  of  small  consequence  to  her. 
Words  were  of  little  value  except  as 
a  means  of  expressing  her  thoughts 
so  that  they  might  be  understood  by 
others.     New   words  had  no  attrac- 
ton  for  her,  and  when  reading  passed 
them  by,  attaching  no  importance  to 
them.     If  in  need  of  a  new  word  to 
help  her  express  an  idea  she    coined 
one.     Thus  far  she  had  not    a    suffi- 
cient love  of  knowledge   to    prevent 
a    distaste  for  study,  a  spirit   of    in- 
difference being  often  shown    in   the 
class  room.  » 

Since  the  change  in  her  instruction 
was  made  she  has  shown  increased 
attention,  worked  resolutely,  brave-. 
l\r  overcoming  difficulties,  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rest  of  her 
class  in  all  studies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  arithmetic,  which  she  re- 
gards as  a  necessary  evil.  The  fre- 1 
quency  of  mental  and  moral  strug- 
gles occasioned  by  her  decided  dis- 
taste for  numbers  have  prevented 
any  definite  achievements  in  this 
line.  In  one  particular  her  teacher 
states  she  stands  without  a  rival. 
She  says:  "Edith  seldom  fails  to 
give  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of 
the  capacity  of  a  given  receptacle 
or  the  weight  of  a  given  object  and 
it  is  difficult  to  lead  her  to  detect  a 
slight  error  owing  to  her  firm  con- 
viction of  the  exactness  of  her  es- 
timate." 

In  direct  opposition  to  her  dis- 
like for  numbers  is  her  devotion  to 
geography,  which  from  the  first  has 
aroused  a  deep  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm. Here  mind,  heart  and  hand 
combine.  After  studying  geography 
but  a  few  months  she  said  :  "I  like 
geography  best  of  all  my  studies. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest,  because  it 
tells  all  about  God's  great  world.  I 
think  sometimes  when  I  am  study- 
ing it  that  I  am  seeing  the  great 
forests  and  rivers."  She  easily  ex- 
cels in  modeling  and  has  learned  to 
mold  maps  in  clay,  repeating  accur- 
ately the  details  of  the  regions  she 
has  studied. 


Perhaps  of  all  places  she  is  hap- 
piest in  the  gymnasium.  Her  ex- ' 
cellent  health  is  due  to  regular  ex- 
ercise and  walks  in  the  fresh  air. 
She  firmly  believes  true  health  to  be 
the  result  of  physical  exercise,  and 
often  when  she  hears  of  people  in 
poor  health  she  will  say:  "If  they 
would  do  gymnastics  they  would  be 
strong."  Not  the  slightest  fear  is 
shown  in  mounting  the  ladders  or 
climbing  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Edith's  increased  love  of  books 
strongly  indicates  her  mental  devel- 
opment. Reading  is  now  a  source 
of  pleasure,  but  preference  is  given 
those  books  which  are  true  to  life. 
The  strongest  recommendation  she 
can  give  a  book  is,  "it  is  a  true 
story."  She  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  rhythm  of  poetry,  committing 
favorite  poems  and  surprising  her 
friends  by  reciting  them.  "Her 
nature  is  so  thoroughly  practical 
that  she  derives  most  pleasure  from 
those  books  which  most  faithfully 
reflect  the  conditions  and  events  of 
life  included  within  the  limits  of 
her  own  experience." 

Although  persistent  in  all  her  un- 
dertakings, she  still  lacks  the  enthusi- 
asm necessary  to  call  forth  her  best 
efforts.  Some  time  ago  she  resolved 
to  communicate  her  thoughts  by 
speech — not  realizing  the  difficulty 
of  this  and  the  practice  work  involv- 
ed to  produce  clear  tones  and  mod- 
ulation of  voice,  she  can  scarcely 
be  induced  to  go  through  the  ele- 
mentary drill  so  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  distinct  speech. 
Unfortunately,  Edith  is  satisfied  if 
she  speaks  well  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. No  marked  advancements  in 
articulation  are  noticeable. 

Constantly     associating    with  en- 
nobling   influences    the   best   with- 
in  her  is  being   brought   out.     "In 
all   her   efforts   for   the    acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  for    general    im- 
provement she   has   persevered   with 
puritanic   pertinacity,  and  has  given 
fresh   proofs    of   the    resolution,   in- 
trepidity,    self-reliance,     undaunted 
hardiness  and  moral  stoutness  which 
form   such   striking  elements  in    her 
character.     Her   life    affords  a   val- 
uable   lesson  of    self-discipline,  self- 
control,  right    mindedness  and    self- 
reliance."     She  is    making   remark- 
able   improvement,  gaining   knowl- 
edge regularly,  and  is  "steadily  be- 


coming more  skillful,  attentive, 
thoughtful,  logical  and  earnest,  and 
the  stream  of  her  thoughts  grows 
broader,  deeper  and  richer." 

E.  D.  R. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 

Selections  from   Samuel  Elli- 
ot's   History    of    the 
Institution. 


The  history  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  been  written  in  its  re- 
ports, in  the  biography  of  its  first 
superintendent,  in  sketches  of  its 
more  especially  interesting  pupils, 
and  in  other  printed  material.  All 
this  can  be  brought  together,  and 
the  chief  points  in  it  can  be  touched 
upon  once  more.  But  the  larger 
and  the  deeper  history  may  still  re- 
main unwritten.  When  we  would 
recall  the  work  of  an  Ordinary 
school  for  ordinary  pupils,  there  is 
no  great  difficulty,  though  much 
must  be  left  to  the  sensitiveness  or 
the  imagination  of  the  inquirer. 
But  a  school  for  the  blind  is  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  imagination,  or 
by  a  sensitive  conception  of  those 
whom  it  trains,  their  condition  be- 
fore they  come  to  it,  their  experience 
in  it,  and  after  it,  rather  than  by 
mere  statistics,  mere  dates,  or 
names,  outward  memorials  of  any 
kind.  In  this  spirit  and  taking  for 
granted  the  willingness  of  our  read- 
ers to  make  some  effort  beyond  that 
of  simply  reading,  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  re-j 
markable  of  our  charitable  and 
educational  institutions,  we  need  not 
despair  of  conveying  some  general 
idea  of  its  foundation  and  its  subse- 
quent development. 

The  earliest  outspoken  proposal 
of  founding  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  was  in 
182G.  In  that  year  a  young  physi- 
cian of  Boston  returned  from  his 
medical  studies  in  Paris  resolved  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  blind 
at  home  corresponding  to  that 
which  he  had  seen  and  repeatedly 
examined  abroad. 

The  young  physician  was  John 
D.  Fisher;  and  to  him,  if  any  one, 
belongs  the  signal  distinction  of 
having  founded  this  school — not 
only  this,  but  every  other  like 
school  which  followed  after  this,  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  idle  controversy  when  the 
first  handful  of  blind  children  was 
gathered  in  our  country  to  receive 
instruction,  but  there  is  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that   Dr. 
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Fisher  was  the  first  to  propose  such 
a  step,  and  the  first  also  to    lead    in 
the   measures    essential   to    carry    it 
into     execution.      Little     is    known 
concerning    the    personality    of    the 
founder.     His  name  appears   in    the 
Boston  directory  of  1828  as  that    of 
a  physician  in  practice,    residing    in 
his      father's      house    in     Hay  ward 
Place.     By  that    time  he  had    suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  some  of  his  fel- 
low   townsmen    in    his     plans;    and 
early    in  1829  a  meeting  was    called 
to  take  action  regarding  them.      He 
then   made  an  address,  setting  forth 
the    character  of  the  books  required 
by  the  blind,  the   methods  of  teach- 
ing and  particularly  of  manual  train- 
ing   to  be  employed  in  their  behalf. 
A    committee  appointed  to  consider 
the    establishment  of  an    institution 
reported    within  ten  days,  at  an  ad- 
journed   meeting  in  the  Representa- 
tives' chamber  at  the  State  House,  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  enterprise; 
and    after  another  address  from  Dr. 
Fisher,   and  commendatory  remarks 
from    several    others  a  strong   com- 
mittee   was  named  to  obtain  an    act 
of    incorporation,  which  passed    the 
legislature  without  debate,  establish- 
ing "The  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing blind  persons,"  dated  March    2, 
1829.      A    pamphlet  in  examination 
of    the    scheme   and  calling  for  con- 
tributions in  its  favor    was   immedi- 
ately issued,    and  after  considerable 
delay,     the    Corporation    under  the 
Act   met,    framed    its   by-laws,  and 
in   1830  chose  its  first  officers,  Jona- 
than   Phillips,    president,    and  John 
D.  Fisher  at  the  head  of  the  trustees. 
Another    trustee    was    Willium    II. 
Prescott,    not  then  the  historian  ex- 
cept   in    his    studies,    but  an  excep- 
tionally   attractive  man,    and  much 
regarded    in  Boston.      An  article  by 
him    on  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
in   the  North  American  Review   for 
July,   1830,    was    a    fresh    starting- 
point    for    the    institution    in  whose 
interest    it   was    written.      His   own 
experience   of    partial    blindness  at- 
tracted his  personal  sympathy  to  the 
blind,    and    gave  him  clearer  under- 
standing of  their  situation  than  was 
at    all  common.      Generally  thought 
incapable  to  a  great  degree  of  real  In- 
effective training,  and  utterly  incap- 
able of  being  trained  to  self-instruc- 
tion   or    self-support,  they  appeared 
to    be    a    peculiarly    afflicted  class, 
shut     out     from     every    enjoyment 
which    sight    can    give,    and  harder 
still,     from    every  exertion  to  which 
sight    was  considered  indispensable. 
The    more  they  were  taught,  it  was 
commonly   supposed,  the  graver  be- 
came   their   lot,  for  they  would  bet- 
ter   understand    its   limitations    and 
sink    beneath    the  growing  darkness 
in  which  they  would  feel  themselves 
wrapped  more  and  more.    Prescott's 
article    was  a  plea  for  a  more  cheer- 
ful    view.      Fisher    probably    asked 
him    to    write    it,  and  supplied  him 
with    much    of    the  material  needed 
for  it.      He  wrote  calmly,  and  with- 
out   entering  into   all  the  arguments 
that    might    have    been    employed. 


But  he  gave  his  readers  ample  rea- 
son to  reconsider  any  unfavorable 
opinions  they  might  have  formed 
with  regard  to  the  instruction  or  the 
possible  self-dependence  of  the  blind. 
He  was  just  the  champion  they 
needed,  making  no  claim  to  be  their 
leader,  but  proving  himself  their 
friend  ;  and  if  one  recalls  the  com- 
munity of  that  day,  when  neighbor 
knew  neighbor  familiarly,  and  a  man 
of  Prescott's  social  position  exerted 
strong  influence  among  his  acquaint- 
ance, there  is  no  need  of  saying  more 
to  show  how  quickening  an  impulse 
he  must  have  given  to  a  cause  as 
yet   but    nominally    set   forth.     He 

died  nearly  thirty  years  later  amid 
the  applause  and  lamentation  of 
many  nations,  but  no  one,  so  far  as 
we  know,  recalled  his  paper  in  the 
North  American  as  a  writing  of  his, 
or  as  a  sign  of  his  character,  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  his  histories, 
praise  and  tears  were  due.  It  stands 
out  still  as  a  striking  land-mark  in 
this  present  survey. 

No  writings,  however,  could  ac- 
complish what  was  to  be  done.  Ac- 
tion, and  very  resolute  and  able  ac- 
tion, alone  could  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  a  movement  so  original 
as  this  which  had  been  started.  Not 
the  least,  nay,  the  very  greatest, 
of  Dr.  Fisher's  services  was  the  en- 
listment of  another  young  physician 
of  Boston  in  his  undertaking.'  This 
was  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  whose 
valiant  and  humane  labors  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  now  in  the 
field,  then  among  his  own  country- 
men from  whom  he  obtained  sup- 
plies for  his  adopted  people,  his  fel- 
low Bostonians  were  proudly  famil- 
j  iar.  Another  sort  of  independence 
was  now  at  stake,  and  Dr.  Howe 
cast  in  his  lot  with  it,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  study  there  and  elsewhere 
the  work  already  accomplished  for 
the  blind  in  Europe. 

In  July,  1832,  Dr.  Howe  returned 
home  with  a  teacher  from  the    Paris 
school  and   another    from    an    Edin- 
burgh   school,    the  latter  to  assume 
the  manual  training   of    the    Boston 
school.      In  August  the    school    was 
opened  in  the  Pleasant  Street    house 
of    Dr.     Howe's     lather,     with     six 
pupils.      Writing  of  the  day  of    the 
small  beginnings  of   the    school,    an 
early     visitor    says:    "Here    in    the 
simplest  surroundings  we  found  Dr. 
Howe     *     *.      He     had    then    been 
about  six  months  at  work,    and   had 
invented    and    laboriously    executed 
some   books    with    rasied    letters    to 
teach  them  to  read,   some  geograph- 
ical maps,    and  the  geometrical  dia- 
grams necessary    tor    instruction    in 
mathematics.      He      had       gummed 
twine  upon  cardboard,   an  enormous 
labor,    to    form    the    letters    of   the 
alphabet." 

The  gathering  of  the  first  pupils 
in  the  summer  of  1832  determined 
the  trustees  of  1882  to  celebrate  their 
semi-centennial  at  that  time, 
although  they  might  have  fixed  upon 
1829,  the  date  of  incorporation,  or 
1831,  the  engagement  of  Dr.  Howe, 
as    their    starting-point.      But    they 


thought  that  the  school  began  witn 
j  its  pupils,  and  that  when  the  six  sat 
at  their  superintendent's  feet,  and 
were  taught  by  those  whom  he  had 
brought  with  European  experience 
to  teach  them,  then  the  real  life  of 
the  school  opened,  and  the  prenatal 
period  of  mere  foundation  was 
complete. 

In  January,  1833,  the  trustees 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  from  which 
some  pecuniary  assistance  had  been 
alreadv  derived,  saving  that  thev 
are  "desirous  that  the  Legislature 
by  whose  bounty  they  have  been 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  design 
thus  far,  should  witness  the  success 
of  their  experiment  *  *.  With- 
out further  aid  it  will  be  impossible 
to  continue  the  establishment  even 
in  its  present  humble  condition, 
much  less  to  extend  its    usefulness." 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  by  whom 
a  very  sympathetic  report  was  made, 
recognizing  the  results  already 
achieved  and  opening  the  way  to 
much  larger  ones  by  recommending 
an  appropriation  of  six  thousand 
dollars  annually  from  the  State 
Treasury. 

Legislative  bounty  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  private  benefactions.  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  pupils,  and  addresses 
in  their  behalf  were  given  in  various 
places,  and  nowhere  without  effect. 
A  new  emotion,  not  to  say  enthusi- 
asm, sprang  up,  first  in  eastern  Mass- 
achusetts and  then  throughout  New 
England,  whose  name  it  will  be  re- 
membered had  been  given  to  the 
infant  institution.  The  women  of 
Salem,  Marblehead  and  Newburv- 
port  united  in  a  fair  which  produced 
nearly  $3,000.  More  than  $11, 000 
came  from  a  fair  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  many  of  those  called  leaders 
of  society  gave  not  time  alone, 
or  handiwork,  but  an  influence 
which  quickened  the  zeal  of  the 
community  in  the  cause.  A  few 
copies  of  a  dramatic  sketch  entitled 
"Scenes  at  the  Fair"  may  still  linger 
in  the  recesses  of  Boston  libraries. 
It  made  a  great  sensation  in  its  day, 
for  its  characters  were  not  even  thin- 
veiled  under  the  names  they  bore, 
so  true  were  they  to  their  well- 
known  originals.  It  was  something 
more  than  nje>t  d'esprit,  and  added 
much  to  the  prevailing  interest  in 
the  school. 

The  fair  was  followed,  or  rather 
accompanied,  by  "an  act,"  as  the 
grateful  trustees  describe  it,  "so 
munificent  as  to  excite  astonishment 
and  admiration  even  at  the  moment 
when  all  were  generous."  Thomas 
II.  Perkins,  an  eminent  Boetonian, 
offered  his  house  in  Pearl  Street,  a 
large  and  attractive  mansion  with 
open  spaces  about  it,  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  the  blind  and  their 
teachers  and  attendants.  He  doub- 
led the  gift  by  the  condition  that  a 
subscription  of  equal  value,  or 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  should 
be  made  by  the  public;  and  the  con- 
dition was  met,   twice  over    by    tift> 
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thousand      contributed       within      a] 
month.      That  month  of  May,  1833, 
brought  full  bloom  to  the  institution. 
As  Emerson  writes: 

"What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May, 
*    *    *    For  happy  Spring 
To-day  shall  all  her  dowry  bring, 
The  love  of  kind,  the  joy,  the  grace, 
Hymen  of  element  and  race." 

Exhibitions  continued  to  take 
place  in  Massachusetts,  then  in 
Connecticut  and  other  states,  several 
of  which  sent  blind  pupils  to  the 
Boston  school  and  made  more  or 
less  liberal  appropriations  for  their 
support.  This  course  was  pursued 
on  a  broader  scale  during-  subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Howe  would  take  some 
of  his  children  with  him,  allow 
them  to  go  through  their  exercises, 
and  in  the  strength  which  they 
showed  and  inspired  urge  legislatures 
and  authorities  to  establish  similar 
institutions  for  the  blind.  Thus 
the  New  England  organization  be- 
came seed  for  the  country  at  large, 
and  rich  were  the  harvests. 

The  house  in  Pearl   Street  bavins' 
been   enlarged    and    adapted    to   its 
unwonted  inmates,  they  were  moved 
into  it  in  September,  1833.      Thirty- 
four  pupils  were    in  training    at  the 
end  of   the    year,    and    the    number 
continued    to  increase    until    within 
less    than    six   years    a    removal    to 
ampler  quarters    became  necessary. 
Colonel    Perkins    again    proved    his 
liberality  by  consenting    to  the    sale 
of  the  estate  which    he  had    unques- 
tionably expected   to    be    associated 
with  him  for  a  much  longer   peroid. 
An    exchange    was    soon    made    for 
the    Mouut    Washington    House    at 
South  Boston,  a  large  building  with 
abundance  of  room,   at   least  for  the 
time ;  and  there  in    May,    1839,  the 
school  settled    under    its    new  name 
of    Perkins    Institution     and    Mass- 1 
aelmsetts    Asylum    for    the    Blind.  I 
Asylum  was  then  the  prevailing  name 
for  all  sorts  of  charitable  institutions, 
and  to  this  one  it  cleaved  far  longer 
than  was  reasonable;  but  at  length, 
in  1877,  it  released  its  hold,  making 
way  for  the  more  appropriate  title  of 
school.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the    new    house    was  much  more  out 
of    town  in  1830  than  it  is  now.      It 
had    been    built   as  a  partly  seaside 
hotel ;  and    the    rude    cut  represent- 
ing it  in  the  trustees'    report    of   the 
year  when    it    was    occupied    under 
their     charge     represents     a     large 
building  on  high    and    open    ground 
above    the    waters    of     the    harbor. 
They  speak  of  "the  greater  salubrity 
of  the  location  at  South  Boston,  the 
advantages  of    unobstructed    streets 
and    open    grounds  in    the  neighbor- 
hood,     and     the    facilities    for    sea- 
bathing."    In  the  more  than  half    a 
century  since   then,    not    only    have 
surrounding  buildings  pressed    upon 
the    estate,  but    many    buildings    of 
the  school  itself  have    been    erected 
within  its  borders,    until  it   has  be- 
come   something    like  a   village    en- 
compassed    by      city     streets     and 
edifices. 

The     year    after    the    removal,   a 
work  department  was  organized    for 


the  benefit  of  blind  men  and  women, 
mostly,     if     not      entirely,      former 
pupils    of    the    school.      As     pupils, 
they    and     their     companions     had 
received     industrial     training    from 
the    start,    working   on    brooms  and 
basket  work,  mats,    rugs    and    mat- 
tresses, cane    seats    and    other    lines 
within  the  reach  of  hands    unguided 
bv    eves.      This     work     department 
has  been  kept  up  at  an    annual    loss 
of  no  great  amount;  but  had  it  been 
greater,     it    would    appear   to    have 
been  a  judicious  outlay,  for  without 
it. many  of    our    adult    blind    would 
have      fallen      perilously      near    to 
pauperism.      A   different    labor    has 
proved    much    more     remunerative. 
It  was  early  demonstrated    that    the 
blind  were    especially    successful    in 
piano  tuning,     and     this    has     been 
developed    under     school    influences 
into  a  widespread  and  highly    satis- 
factory employment. 

Meantime  the  Commonwealth  has 
persisted  in  its  generosities.  Near- 
ly 8100,000  were  appropriated  in 
1868  and  1869  for  buildings  in 
which  the  girls  might  be  quartered 
apart  from  the  boys,  and  other 
special  grants  were  made  at  inter- 
vals. The  annual  allowance  for  the 
school  rose  from  $6,000  in  1833  to  ■ 
$30,000  in  later  years,  and  is  still 
maintained  at  that  figure.  Massa- 
chusetts has  thus  been  the  chief 
benefactor  of  the  institution,  and 
one  may  say  her  chosen  institution  ; 
for  while  other  schools  and  chari- 
ties of  hers  have  had  their  dark  days, 
her  light  has  always  streamed  upou 
this  one,  and  no  name  comes  closer 
to  its  life  then  hers. 

Private  benefactors  have  abound- 
ed. From  the  gift  of  Colonel  Per- 
kins, and  the  bequest  of  more  than 
$40,000  from  William  Oliver  of 
Dorchester  in  1847  down  to  the  lit- 
tle contributions  of  children,  and 
even  blind  children  of  the  school, 
the  endowment  of  the  institution 
has  been  constantly  increased  while 
special  and  current  expenses  have 
been  met  by  offerings  from  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  annual  or 
occasional  subscribers.  It  would  be 
vain  to  enumerate  them  here,  nor 
would  it  be  altogether  just,  unless 
an  account  were  attempted  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  sub- 
scriptions, the  very  limited  means 
of  many  rendering  some  of  the 
smaller  gifts  the  most  generous  of 
all.  The  brightest  feature  of  our 
history  is  the  self-sacrifice  by  which 
the  work  has  been  maintained. 

In  1837  a  pupil  of  memorable 
character  was  received.  Her  train- 
ing became  the  chief  interest  of  the 
school  for  several  years,  and  was 
watched  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad  with  intense  sympathy. 
Indeed  no  member  of  our  body  has 
ever  attracted  such  general  consid- 
eration. Laura  Bridgman,  a  child  of 
eight  vears,  was  living  in  or  near 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  when  Dr.  Howe 
heard  of  her,  made  a  journey  to  visit 
her  and  her  parents,  and  win  then- 
consent  to  her  being  placed  under 
his    care.      The  first    annual    report 


after    her    arrival    describes    her    as 
"entirely   blind,  deaf,  dumb  and   al- 
most entirely  deprived  of  smell 
*     *.      Here  is  a  human  soul  shut  up 
in    a   dark    and  silent    cell ;    all    the 
avenues  to  it  are  closed  except  that  I 
of  touch,  and  it  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  a  blank ;  nevertheless,  it   is 
active,    and    struggling   continually 
not  only  to  put  itself  in  touch    with 
things  without  but  to  manifest  what 
is  going  on  within."     These  are  Dr. 
Howe's  words,  and  they  express  the 
problem  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
solve.     His  deep  satisfaction  at  per- 
suading   Laura  Bridgman's   parents 
to  entrust  her  to  him  on  the  afternoon  | 
of  his  successful  visit  to    them    was 
witnessed    by    the     present    writer; 
and  no  set-back  followed,  no  lessen- 
ing of  purpose,   no    discouragement 
at  repeated  failures  to  reach  the  im- 
prisoned   soul,     until     success     was 
won.       It  is  a  story  told  in  repeated 
reports   and    other   publications,   so 
that   it  need    not  be  told  anew,   and 
there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  thrill- 
ing   narratives     of     former     years. 
Laura  continued  a  pupil  till  she  be- 
came a  woman,  and  then,  with  some 
intervals  of  absence,    resided  in    the 
institution   till  her  death.     Interest 
in  her  and  her    marvelous  expansion 
under  her  master's  hands    and  heart 
was  the  very    strongest   feeling    ex- 
cited   by    his    work,    and    when    he 
died,    nearly    forty    years   after    he 
first    saw    her,    she    was    his    living 
memorial.     At     his     funeral,      she 
stood    by    his     coffin,     and    let    her 
hands   stray    from  one    end  of    it  to 
the  other  with    feelings  which    none 
but  herself  could  express.      She  died 
in  1889    at   the    institution.      Other 
pupils,    similarly      bereft    of     more 
senses  than  one,  have  succeeded  her, 
and    some    of   them   with     a  larger 
measure  of  intellectual    power,    but 
none  have  surpassed  her  prominence 
in  the    history    of    education.     She 
owed  an  almost    infinite  debt  to  Dr. 
Howe  and  the  institution,   and  they 
also  owed  much    to  her  for   the    in- 
terest she  aroused  and  the  good  will 
she  inspired. 

Dr.  Howe  closed  his  earthly  la- 
bors for  the  blind  in  January,  1876. 
When  his  labors  siuce  his  death  will 
end  no  one  can  foresee,  indeed  they 
can  never  end.  He  was  wonderfully 
fitte'd  for  them.  Clean  insight, 
strong  convictions,  unfailing  courage 
and  perseverance  were  among  many 
qualities  which  made  him  an  ideal 
helper  of  men,  especially  of  indi- 
viduals or  classes  in  any  way  depriv- 
ed of  common  human  advantages. 
A  man  of  very  wide  views,  more 
^iven  in  truth  to  generalization  than 
to  details,  extremely  sensitive  to 
every  inaudible  as  well  as  every  audi- 
ble call  upon  his  sympathies,  and 
loving  a  forlorn  hope  much  better 
than  any  hopeful  certainty,  he  lis- 
tened to  Dr.  Fisher  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  gave  himself  readily 
and  unreservedly  to  the  work  which 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  his  life. 
From  1830  or  1831  to  1876, 
forty-five  years  were  spent  for   the 
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blind,  the  feeble-miuded,  the  prison- 
er, the  slave  and  tbe  suffering  of. 
every  condition.  It  is  vain  to  imag- 
ine what  the  Perkins  Institution 
would  have  been  without  him.  His 
ideas  of  administration,  discipline, 
instruction  and  comprehensive  or- 
ganization were  the  ruling  ones 
from  the  first,  and  if  there  were 
some  mistakes  in  them,  as  there 
must  have  been,  the}r  were  out- 
weighed a  hundredfold  by  his  wis- 
dom and  his  leadership.  He  forms, 
and  will  always  form,  the  dominant 
personal  element  in  our  life  as  an 
institution,  and  just  as  John  Harv- 
ard is  the  personality  at  Cambridge, 
Samuel  G.  Howe  is  that  in  South 
Boston. 

The  obligation  to  him  is  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  his 
wife  and  children,  all  of  whom  en- 
listed at  one  time  or  another  in  his 
work  for  the  blind.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Julia,  the  wife  of  his 
successor,  Michael  Anagnos,  is  thus 
commemorated  by  the  trustees  soon 
after  her  death  in  1886:  "One  who 
grew  up  with  this  school,  and  who 
gave  her  energies  and  her  rich  re- 
sources of  mind  and  character  to  its 
advancement  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  *  *  *.  From  her 
childhood  her  sympathies  were  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  her  father's  enter- 
prise ;  and  she  became  year  by  year, 
though  not  officially,  a  more  and 
more  valuable  assistant  *  *.  She 
not  only  contributed  to  the  instruc- 
tion, teaching  languages,  reading 
choicest  literatures  to  classes  of  the 
pupils,  conversing  with  them,  and 
in  a  very  quickening  way,  on  seri- 
ous and  improving  topics,  but  she 
was  in  an  important  sense  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  many  of  the  girls 
*  *  and  also  of  the  boys  *  *. 
She  did  all  she  could  to  make  their 
life  here  happy."  Perhaps  her  most 
consipicuous  service  was  her  devo- 
tion to  the  kindergarten,  for  which 
her  last  words  as  she  lay  dying  were 
breathed:  "Take  care  of  the  little 
blind  children." 

A  kindergarten  class  was  formed 
at  South  Boston  in  1879,  but  witli 
such  imperfect  facilities  that  it  was 
given  up,  or  rather  postponed,  in  a 
year  or  two.  Before  the  postpone- 
ment, in  1880,  Mr.  Auagnos  made 
the  first  public  proposal  of  a  separate 
department,  and  repeated  it  with 
greater  emphasis  in  1882.  The  list 
of  contributors  begins  with  January, 
1883,  and  from  this  date  there  is  no 
delay  in  moving  forward,  until  in 
1887  the  kindergarten  is  incorporat- 
ed under  the  wiug  of  the  present 
school,  and  the  dedication  of  its 
first  building  at  Jamaica  Plain  is 
celebrated  with  children's  exercises 
and  several  addresses  from  their 
friends  on  the  19th  of  April.     That 


was  a  glad  day  in  this  story.  It 
assured  to  little  children,  then  and 
thereafter,  the  training  hitherto  be- 
yond their  reach  simply  because 
they  were  little,  the  very  reason 
which  now  made  their  presence 
wilcome.  It  gave  them  the  care  as 
well  as  the  instruction,  the  play  as 
well  as  the  work,  the  cherishing  nur- 
ture, for  all  of  which  they  had  been 
waiting,  and  which  would  now  in- 
vest the  blind  themselves  and  eveiy 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  with  a 
charm  before  unknown.  No  de- 
scription in  detail  is  called  for  in 
this  article,  as  a  year  since  the  New 
England  Magazine  of  December, 
1895,  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  first  contribu- 
tion was  from  the  children  of  the 
the  Perkins  Institution,  who  were 
followed  by  many  men  and  women, 
some  with  large,  very  large,  some 
with  small  offerings.  Among  those 
already  passed  away  were  Helen 
C.  Bradlee,  Lucy  Ann  Dwight,  Mrs. 
Richard  Perkins,  Mrs  Benjamin  S. 
Rotch,  Heniy  B.  Rogers,  Sidney 
Bartlett  and  Royal  W.  Turner, 
names  indicative  of  the  whole  body 
of  our  benefactors.  Without  asking 
or  receiving  support  from  the  state, 
the  kindergarten  holds  property, 
productive  and  unproductive,  to  the 
amount  of  $475,000,  bestowed  with- 
in fourteen  years.  Wonderful, 
even  after  the  wonderful  experience 
of  the  mother  Institution,  has  been 
the  atmosphere  of  loving  kindness 
about  these  children. 

The  formal  announcement  that 
the  kindergarteu  was  at  hand  proved 
to  be  the  principal  sensation  in  tbe 
semi-centennial  already  mentioned  as 
ha\iti£  occurred  in  1882.  Another 
crown  of  the  anniversary  was  the 
completing  of  the  printing  fund  of 
$100,000  by  private  subscription,  to 
endow  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 
More  felicitous  memorial  could  not 
have  been  devised.  Dr.  Howe, 
though  not  unaided,  had  been  fore- 
most in  improving  the  style  and  de- 
tail of  printing  for  the  blind,  and 
during  his  long  administration  had 
rendered  it  far  more  manageable  than 
he  found  it;  and  with  these  fresh 
resources  it  promised  to  be  of  much 
greater  service.  The  trustees  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolves: 

"  Whereas,     The    object   of     the 
friends   of    the    blind  in    raising    an 
endowment    of    $100,000     for    the 
'Howe  Memorial  Press,'    is  not  only 
to  provide  the  pupils    of  our  institu- 
tion with  an  adequate  supply  of  em- 
bossed books   and    tangible    appara- 
tus, but  also  to  render  our   publica- 
tions accessible  to  all  sightless  read- 
ers in  New  England,   and  to  aid,  so 
far  as  it  lies  in  our   power,  all  other 
schools  similar  to  our  own    in    their 
efforts  to  increase  and  improve  their 
educational  facilities: 

"■Resolved,  That  copies  of  the 
books  issued  by  our  press  be  placed 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Provi- 
dence,    Rhode    Island ;     Worcester, 


Massachusetts;  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut; and  Lewiston,  Maine;  to  be 
loaned  free  of  charge  to  all  blind 
persons  who  may  desire  to  read 
them. 

'■'•Resolved,  That  all  our  publica- 
tions be  sold  to  regular  institutions 
at  fifteen  per  cent,  below  tbe  actual 
cost  marked  on  our  catalogue." 

The  publications  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  now  embrace  a  long  list 
of  works,  both  old  and  new,  and  a 
few  in  Latin  and  German .  There  are 
also  very  many  pieces  of  sheet 
music,  for  baud,  piano,  violin,  and 
the  voice.  A  collection  of  wall 
maps  and  dissected  maps  supple- 
ments the  text  books  in  geogra- 
phy and  history.  They  are  made 
at  the  institution,  and  considered 
superior  to  those  of  other  manufac- 
ture. 

A  full  account  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fifty-first  annual  report.  Literary 
and  scientific  essays,  reading  by 
touch,  military  drill  and^ymnastics, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  all  by 
the  pupils,  including  a  kindergarten 
exercise  by  little  girls,  exhibited  the 
wide  range  of  the  school-training 
before  a  vast  audience  of  deeply 
sympathetic  spectators  and  listeners 
in  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  13.  They 
brought  not  eyes  only,  nor  only 
ears,  but  hearts,  with  them,  and  as 
the  hours  passed  they  seemed  bound 
up  with  the  young  people  before 
them,  while  such  as  remembered  at 
least  a  part  of  the  half-century  and 
recalled  those  who  had  lived  in  it  to 
tbe  great  comfort  of  their  genera- 
tion, as  well  as  of  this  particular  ins- 
titution, felt  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  noble  witnesses.  The 
spirit  of  the  hour  is  in  some  lines  by 
Mrs.  Anagnos  read  during  the  cele- 
bration : 

"Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove. 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love; 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Which  the  great  their  own  have  made, 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 
And  the  strong  worked  undismayed. 

Cause  we  love  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever." 

The  most  striking  tribute  came 
afterwards  from  one  of  the  first  six 
pupils  of  Dr.  Howe  in  Pleasant 
Street.  Miss  Sophia  Carter  wrote 
to  her  friends  at  the  school  that  if 
as  much  was  done  in  the  next  half- 
century  as  in  the  last,  "blindness 
will  almost  cease  to  be  a  calamity." 
Has  it  not  ceased  already?  The  boys 
and  girls  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
are  regarded  among  those  whom 
God  himself  wills  to  be  happy. 

Dating  from  1831  or  1832,  the 
school  is  now  in  its  sixty-sixth  year. 
It  has  nothing,  humanly  speaking, 
to  ask  for,  but  that  its  place  in  the 
community  may  be  maintained,  its 
support  from  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren individually,  as  well  as  from  the 
Commonwealth,  may  be  continued, 
and  above  all  that  its  ministrations 
to  the  blind  may    be    perpetuated  in 
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all  the  fulness  of  its  powers.  It 
must  grow,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  will  grow.  It  must 
do  all  that  it  has  done,  and  more  than 
all;  but  we  may  be  confident  that  no 
demand  made  upon  it  will  ever  fail, 
and  no  help  needed  to  meet  increas- 
ing responsibilities  will  ever  be  de- 
nied. 

Helen  Keller,  Willie  Robin,  and 
Tommy  Stringer  are  creating  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  They  have  stirred  the 
scientist  to  investigation,  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  philanthropists, 
ensased  the  attention  of  educators, 
and  they  have  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  This,  of  course,  they  have 
not  done  single  handed,  neither  is 
their  intellectual  advancement  due 
altogether  to  their  own  efforts  and 
abilities.  Noble  men  and  women 
have  contributed  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience to  their  fame,  generous 
benefactors  have  made  a  glorious 
reality  out  of  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  impossible.  Thus  it  is, 
we  owe  much  to  these  children  and 
to  those  who  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  their  development,  for  the 
good  will  that  their  lives  and  work 
inspire. 


Is  Helen  Keller  a  Prodigy  ? 


In  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  there 
are  many  points  of  interest  and 
phases  for  study.  Her  life,  her 
general  characteristics,  her  mental 
endowments,  all  suggest  questions, 
establish  conditions,  and  create  the- 
ories. First  there  is  the  girl  herself 
with  all  her  attributes  and  qualities; 
her  advantages  and  disadvantages; 
then  there  is  to  be  considered  the 
influence,  the  environments,  and  the 
direction  which  have  contributed  to 
make  her  what  she  is.  Nature  has 
done  much  for  her,  but  have  her 
teachers  done  more? 

One  says  that  she  is  a  "phenom- 
enal child,"  while  another  sees  her 
simply  as  "a  very  bright  and  lovely 
child,  unmarred  by  self-conscious- 
ness or  any  taint  of  evil."  It 
would  not,  under  less  favorable  cir-| 
cumstances,  perhaps,  be  easy  and 
just  to  determine  for  ourselves  wheth- 
er or  not  this  girl,  bereft  of  more 
senses  than  one,  is  an  average  child 
in  intellectual  power. 

Laura  Bridgman,  when  eight 
years  of  age,  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  Institution.  She  remained 
as  such  till  she  became  a  woman, 
and  then  with  some  intervals  of 
absence,  she  resided  in  the  institu- 
tion until  her  death.  Her  marvel- 
ous progress  was  commented    upon, 


and  narrative  after  narrative,  de- 
scription, and  reports  of  her  work 
were  given  general  circulation.  Her 
case  was  extensively  known  and 
aroused  much  interest  Her  advant- 
ages of  instruction  were  most  excel- 
lent, her  attainments  remarkable, 
yet,  while  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  the  history  of  education, 
she  was  not  the  equal  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

What    Dr.    Howe    said  of   Laura 
Bridgman  when   he  first    found  her, 
it  is  believed,   can  truthfully  be  ap- 
plied to  Helen  Keller    when  she  was 
first  placed  under   the  instruction  of 
Miss  Sullivan:     "Here   is  a  human 
soul  shut  up  in  a  dark  silent  Cell;  all 
the  avenues  to  it  are    closed    except 
that  of    touch,     and  it    would   seem 
that  it   must   be  a    blank."     Never- j 
theless,  in  twenty-one  months  after 
her  education  was  begun,  she  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

Tuscumbia,  Ala., 

Dec,  11,  1888. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Hopkins  : — I  have 
just  fed  my  dear  little  white  pigeon. 
My  brother  Simpson  gave  it  to  me 
last  Sunday.  I  named  it  Annie,  for 
my  teacher.  My  puppy  has  had  his 
supper  and  gone  to  bed.  Teacher 
is  writing  letters  to  her  friends. 
Mother  and  father  and  their  friends 
have  gone  to  see  a  huge  furnace. 
The  furnace  is  to  make  iron.  The 
iron  ore  is  found  in  the  ground ;  but 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  furnace  and  melted, 
and  all  the  dirt  taken  out,  and  just 
the  pure  iron  left.  Then  it  is  all 
ready  to  be  manufactured  into  en- 
gines, stoves,  kettles  and  many 
other  things. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  ground,  too. 
Many  years  ago,  before  people  came 
to  live  on  the  earth,  great  trees  and 
tall  grasses  and  huge  ferns  and  all 
beautiful  flowers  covered  the  earth. 
When  the  leaves  and  the  trees  fell, 
the  water  and  the  soil  covered  them; 
and  then  more  trees  grew  and  fell 
also,  and  were  buried  under  water 
and  soil.  After  they  had  all  been 
pressed  together  for  many  thousands 
of  years,  the  wood  grew  very  hard, 
like  rock,  and  then  it  was  already 
for  people  to  burn.  Can  you  see 
leaves  and  ferns  and  bark  on  the 
coal?  Men  go  down  into  the  ground 
and  dig  out  the  coal,  and  steam- 
cars  take  it  to  the  large  cities,  and 
sell  it  to  the  people  to  burn,  to  make 
them  warm  and  happy  when  it  is 
cold  out  of  doors. 

Are  you  very  lonely  and  sad  now? 
I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  me 
soon,  and  stay  a  long  time. 

With  much  love,  from  your  little 
friend,  Helen  A.  Keller. 

To  the  rank  and  file  this  letter 
may  not  seem  to  be  extraordinary, 
to  the  thoughtful,  it  may  be  accept- 
ed as  simply  the   work    of  a    preco- 


cious child,  but  to  the  teacher  of  the. 
deaf    who    measures    such    a   use  of 


language       by      comparison, 


there 
naturally  occurs   this    question:     If. 
this  composition  is  the  result  of    the 
scientific  teaching  of  a  child  that    is 
neither  marvellous  nor  phenomenal, 
then  why  cannot  I  meet  with  equal- 
ly   as   good    results    in    my   work?" 
The    answer    can    be    found    in    the 
experience  of  nearly   every    teacher. 
Passing  on  to  October,    1889,    we 
find    Helen  beginning   the    study  of 
French.     The  declension    of    nouns 
and   adjectives,  the  conjugation    of 
verbs,    and    the     idiomatic  uses    of 
different    parts    of  speech,    all  came 
easy   to  her.     Prof.    Anagnos    says 
that  she  is  a  born  linguist.     This   is 
undoubtedly     true,      for     in    three 
months  after  she   made   the    request 
to  be  taught  French,   the   following 
letter,  written    without    any    assist- 
ance, was  received  by  Prof.  Anagnos 
in  Athens,  Greece : 

South  Boston,  Mass., 
le  1  Fevrier,  1890. 
Bonjour,    mon  cher  Ami: — J'ai 
recu  votre  lettre    charmaute.      Vous 
etes   bon,  et  je  vous  aime  beaucoup. 
Comment   vous    portez-vous?     J'es- 
pere  que   vous   vous   portez   mieux. 
Je  parle   Francais     et     Anglais     a 
present.      Les  petites  filles  sout  tres- 
bounes,  et  ma    chere  petite  soeur  est 
belle.      Je  me  promene  tous  les  jours 
pendant    une     heure.     Aimiez-vous 
l'etude   lorsque    vous     etiez     jeune? 
J 'aime. a  lire.  '  Ma  mere  a  beaucoup 
de  belles  fleurs   chez    nous.     J'aime 
mieux    les    roses    et    violettes.      Ma 
mere  m  a  ecrit  que    les    rosiers    sont 
pleins     de     boutons.      Les     oiseaux 
chantent  doucement  comrue    dans  le 
mois  de  Mai.     Je  ne  peut  pas  parle 
Francais  on  l'ecrire  avec  beaucoup  de 
facilite.     Quelques    en f ants    out  ete 
tres  malades  avec    le    diphtheria    au 
gorge.     Lily  Edson  est  mourut.     Je 
suis  tres-fachee  de  pauvre  Lily.     Ma 
mere,    ma    pere    et    ma  jolie    souer 
vieudront    a   Boston    le    Juin    next. 
Serez-vous  heureux  de  les  voir?     Je 
serai    bien    aise  d'aller    avec    vous  a 
1'ecole  de   les  petits  enfants.     Vous 
serez  bien  aise  a  savoir  que  je  peux 
dire  correctement  tous  les  heure  de  le 
jour  maintenant.   J'espere  que  j'aurai 
une  belle  montre  bientot.      J'ai  neuf 
ans,  ma  soeur    n'a   que    trois   ans  et 
demi.      Voulez-vous    m'apporter  des' 
livres  Francais  de  France?     Je  veux 
que  j'etais  a  Athens  avec  vous  pour 
jouir   tous    les     belles    choses.     Ma 
chere  institutriee  a    ete  tres-malade, 
mais  elle  est  beaucoup    mieux  main- 
tenant.     Je  pense  a   vous    toujours, 
et   j'aime     vous.     J'aime     m'amie, 
Madamoisollo    Kehayia     aussi.       II 
fait  beau  temp  au   jourd'hui,  mais  il 
fait  bien    froid.     Voulez-vous    alien 
a   Paris    avec     moi    quelquefois,    je 
veux  voir  de    belles    choses.     M'ex- 
cuser  les  fautes,  s'll  vous  plait. 
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Pensez  a   moi  et  aimiez-moi    tou- 
;  jours.     Au  '  revoir,   mon    cher  ami; 
Ecris  a  raoi  bientot. 

De  Helene  A.  Keller. 

"No  one  can  imagine  how  delight- 
ed and  surprised  I  was  at  the  sight 
of  this  epistle,"  said  Prof.  Anagnos. 
;Long  ago  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
magnitude  of  Helen's  achievements; 
[but,  with  all  my  faith  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  abilities,  I  was  not  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  she  would 
succeed  in  accomplishing  in  three 
months  what  no  child  in  America 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
would  expect  to  do  in  less  than  a  yeai\ 
The  thing  seems  incredible;  yet 
the  proof  before  us  is  so  clear 
and  convincing  that  it  does  not  leave 
room  for  the  slightest  doubt." 

Enclosed  with  the  French  compo- 
sition was  a  letter  from  which  the 
following  extract  was  taken: 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream 
which  I  had  a  long  time  ago  when  I 
was  a  very  little  child?  Teacher 
says  it  was  a  day-dream,  and  she 
thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  it.  One  pleasant  morning,  in 
the  springtime,  I  thought  I  was 
sitting  on  the  soft  grass  under  my 
dear  mother's  window,  looking  very 
earnestly  at  the  rose-bushes  which 
were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was 
quite  early,  the  sun  had  not  been 
up  very  long ;  the  birds  were  just 
beginning  to  sing  joyously.  The 
flowers  were  still  asleep.  They 
would  not  awake  until  the  sun 
smiled  lovingly  upon  them.  I  was 
a  very  happy  little  child,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  the 
most  beautiful  golden  ringlets  you 
can  imagine.  The  fresh  morning 
air  blew  gently  in  my  face,  as  if  to 
welcome  me  and  be  my  merry  play- 
mate, and  the  sun  looked  at  me  with 
a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clap- 
ped my  chubby  hands  for  joy  when 
I  saw  that  the  rose-bushes  were 
covered  with  lovely  buds.  Some 
were  red,  some  were  white,  and 
others  were  delicate  pink,  and  they 
were  peeping  out  from  between  the 
green  leaves  like  beautiful  fairies. 
I  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely 
before,  for  I  was  veiy  young,  and  I 
could  not  remember  how  pretty  the 
roses  had  been  the  summer  before. 
My  little  heart  was  filled  with  a 
sweet  joy,  and  I  danced  around  the 
rose-bushes  to  show  my  delight. 
After  a  while  I  went  very  near  to  a 
beautiful  white  rose-bush,  which 
was  completely  covered  with  buds 
and  sparkling  with  dewdrops;  I 
bent  down  one  of  the  branches  with 
a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it  softly  many  times.  Just 
then  1  felt  two  loving  arms  steal 
gently  around  me,  and  loving  lips 
kissing  my  eyelids,  my  cheeks  and 
my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it 
was     raininer    kisses,    and    at    last  I 


opened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  all 
meant,  and  found  it  was  my  precious 
mother,  who  was  bending  over  me, 
trying  to  kiss  me  awake." 

This  letter,  full  of  imagination 
and  written  not  quite  three  }'ears 
after  Helen  first  began  her  studies, 
is  not  as  rich  in  fancy  or  as  pure  in 
diction  as  some  written  a  little 
later.  Of  one  of  these,  Dr.  McFar- 
land  says,  "Few  finer  prose-poems 
can  be  found  in  literature." 

We  are  told  that  on  the  26th  day 
of  March,  1890,  Helen  received  her 
first  lesson  in  speech,  and  that  on 
the  19th  of  the  following  mouth 
she  gave  orally  an  account  of  a 
visit  she  had  made  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  that  is  so  extraordinary 
as  to  excite  wonder  or  atonishment? 
Or,  is  the  use  of  spoken  language 
generally  acquired  by  bright  deaf 
children  in  about  the  same  length 
of  time? 

Prof.  Anagnos  says,  "Helen's 
attainments  are  so  extraordinary 
that,  judged  by  the  common  stand- 
ards, they  appear  incredible,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  character- 
ized as  myths."  Dr.  Job  H. 
Williams  says,  "Laura  Bridgman 
was  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  under  great 
difficulties.  Helen  Keller  is  a  prod- 
igy. There  is  no  one,  nor  ever  was 
any  one,  to  compare  with  her." 


The     Story    of    Helen    Keller. 
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No  darkness  clouds  her  spirit, 

For  in  its  mystic  shrine 
There  burns  a  bi  igliter  glory 

Than  we  can  e'er  divine. 

To  her  the  deeps  of  silence 

That  gird  our  senses  round. 
Are  filled  with  strains  supurnal, 

Unmarred  by  earthly  sound. 

To  her  there  is  no  meaning 

In  shifting  light  and  shade; 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow 

Shewalketh  unafraid. 

Ifui/h  li-  Diincondie. 

Ruth  Argyle,  the  well-known 
American  writer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  nairative:  "About 
twelve  years  ago  a  little  baby  girl 
came  to  the  family  of  Major  Kel- 
ler, living  in  Alabama,  which  was 
a  most  welcome  event,  as  they  had 
two  boys,  but  no  girl.  But  while 
still  an  infant  little  Helen  was  strick- 
en down  by  fever,  and  when  she 
recovered,  sight,  hearing  and  speech 
were  all  gone.  Her  father  in  his 
»-reat  erief  took  the  atflieted  child 
to  every  famous  specialist  in  the 
country  without  receiving  one  en- 
couraging word  about  her. 


"At  last  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  a 
teacher  in  the  Parkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston,  was  engaged 
to  teach  Helen,  in  the  hope  that  the 
child  might  be  helped  a  little. 

"Helen  was  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old  when  she  went  to 
Boston,  and  so  faithfully  did  Miss 
Sullivan  fulfil  her  trust  that  in  a 
very  short  time  Helen  learned  to  talk 
with  her  fingers.  The  person  speak- 
ing to  her  places  his  hand  in  hers 
and  makes  the  letters  in  her  open 
palm. 

"She  soon  learned  to  read  raised 
type,  and  to  write  first  with  a  pencil, 
then  with  a  type-writer.  Once 
started,  her  progress  was  rapid,  and 
before  she  was  eleven  }rears  old 
Helen  had  not  only  mastered  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history,  but  had  studied  French 
and  several  of  the  sciences. 

"But  Miss  Sullivan  believed  that 
the  child  could  be  taught  to  articu- 
late, so  she  began  to  experiment. 
Placing  her  lips  on  Helen's  she  spoke 
the  word  mam-ma. 

"If  you  have  ever  thought  about 
it  you  have  noticed  that  this  word 
is  formed  by  the  lips  alone.  She 
then  spoke  the  word  with  the  child's 
sensitive  finger-tips  on  her  mouth. 
After  repeated  efforts  she  was  over- 
joyed to  see  Heleu's  lips  move  like 
her  own  and  to  hear  a  slight  gut- 
tural sound  come  from  them.  This 
she  succeeded  in  perfecting  until  the 
word  'mam-ma'  came  distinctly 
enough  to  be  understood  from  the 
hitherto  silent  lips. 

"Her    father  immediately    placed 
the  child  in    the    Horace    Mann    In- 
stitute,   where    mechanical  articula- 
tion is  taught,    and    the    dear    little 
girl  soon  wrote   her  father  that    she 
had  'a  beautiful  secret' she  was  going 
to  tell  him  on  her  return.     This   se- 
cret was    that  the    power  of  speech 
had  been  partially  restord ;  partially 
because,  as  she  cannot  hear  herself 
speak,  she    does    not    know  how  to 
modulate  or  accent  her  voice  as   you 
do. 

"When  this  dear  child  realized 
what  had  been  done  for  her,  she 
became  very  anxious  to  seek  out  and 
help  in  Christ's  name  any  other  chil- 
dren who  might  be  afflicted  in  like 
manner  with  herself.  As  Helen  sel- 
dom fails  in  anything  upon  which  she 
has  set  her  heart,  she  soon  discovered 
-in  an  almhouse  in  Pennsylvania  a 
small  orphan  boy,  Tommy,  who  can 
neither  sec,  hear,  nor  speak.  She 
resolved  to  have  him  taught  as  she 
has  been.      So    she    had    her    pretty 
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little  stories  prepared  for  publication 
in  book  form,  that  might  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  laid  aside  for  Tom- 
my's education. 

"Hearing  that  a  friend  was  about 
to  send  a  magnificent  mastiff,  Helen 
wrote  bim  that  if  he  would  give  her 
the  money  instead  for  little  Tommy 
it  would  make  her  much  happier. 

"This  started  what  was  soon 
known  as  the  'Tommy  Fund,'  which 
was  contributed  to  by  friends  in  this 
country  and  in  England  until  it 
grew  large  enough  to  include  a  baby 
girl  between  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  who  with  little  Tommy,  is  in 
the  Perkins  Institute,  each  under  a 
special  teacher,  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  these  cases.  But  while 
these  two  children  will  doubtless 
learn  much,  they  are  not  as  bright, 
intellectually,  as  Helen.  Her  mind 
is  wonderfully  keen,  and  she  studies 
almost  constantly.  Added  to  this 
love  for  learning,  she  has  a  very 
sweet  and  Christlike  disposition.  She 
cannot  bear  to  hear  others  spoken 
against,  and  it  is  touching  to  see 
her  efforts  to  find  something  kind 
to  say  of  every  one;  if  she  fails, 
she  keeps  silence  altogether.  Her 
affection  for  animals  has  resulted  in 
her  possessing  a  number  of  pets, 
whose  history  is  very  interesting. 

"So  this  little  girl,  for  whom  the 
ear-gate,  the  eye-gate,  and  the 
lip-gate  have  been  shut,  still  finds 
ways  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  and 
in  her  sunnjr  helpful  life  puts  to 
shame  some  of  us  to  whom  God 
has  eriven  so  much  more." 
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PROMINENT  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 


GEN.   ANTONIOS      COL.     THK.ASYBOU-  ADMIRAL  CANAVIS,        ZEKKI  PASHA,        MAHMOUD    HAMDI        NECHAD    PASHA, 
MAVROMICHALIS  LOS  MANOS,  Noted    Grecian    Naval  Minister  of  Artillery  PASH<^  Leading      the      Turks 

Commander         Greek  Commander     of     the  Commander.  in  Turkish  Army.       Turkish     Commander  Against  Larissa. 

Army  at  Arta.  Greeks  at  Epirus.  Near  Kabya. 

1ES  TAKING  BREATH. 

Crown  Prince  Sends  Cheering  News 
to  Athens— Greeks  Have  Karya. 

YESTERDAY'S  BATTLES. 

Significance    of     the    Victories     and     Defeats     in     the 

Eastern    War. 


The  significance  and  indications  of  yesterday's  events  in 
the  Graeco-Turkish  war  are  explained  for  Jour- 
nal readers  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  as  below.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  himself  a  Greek  and  thoroughly 
understands  the  situation.  His  comments  on 
the  war  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  several 
days  past. 

"I  think,  in  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  yesterday,  and 
If  we  can  hold  our  own  in  Larissa  or  near  Larissa  for  a  few  days,  to  give  the  army  in  Epi- 
rus a  chance  to  realize  partly  its  plans,  and  also  a  chance  to  our  fleet  to  approach  the  har- 
bor of  Salonica  step  by  step,  then  there  will  be  a  decided  Improvement  in  our  chances. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Turks  cannot  go  forward  without  reinforcements,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  how  and  where  they  are  going  to  get  them. 

"So  far  as  the  movement  in  Salagora  is  concerned,  it  is  a  flank  movement  to  prevent 
a  larger  number  of  Turkish  troops  from  being  concentrated  In  Pente  Pregadia,  and  also 
to  encourage  the  Greek  population  from  the  Salonica  Valley  to  Janina  to  revolt  and  take 
arms  against  Turkey. 

"Neither  Servia  nor  Bulgaria  would  dare  to  move  without  orders  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

"Laka  and  Samarina,  where  uprisings  are  on  foot,  can  be  compared  to  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  Laka  is  a  belligerent  district.  Turkey  has  hard  work  in  subdu- 
ing the  people  of  Laka.  They  are  much  like  the  Cretans.  Laka  and  Souly,  near-by  prov- 
inces, are  both  belligereat. 

"There  is  no  stronger  place  for  a  stand  than  Prevesa,  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  us 
to  get  Prevesa.  It  would  clear  that  region  there,  and  we  would  then  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  section.    While  they  hold  the  fort  there,  whenever  we  start  north  some  mischief 

would  be  done. 

"Today  I  am  more  hopeful  than  yesterday.  My  hope  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  hold 
our  own  some  time  in  Larissa.    If  we  do  we  will  be  all  right  for  some  time. 
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"In  reality  we  have  the  advantage  of  Turkey,  because  there  are  revolutions  spring- 
ing up  on  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  forces.  They  have  to  turn  and  fight  these  revolutions. 
It  is  so  in  the  west  of  Epirus.  We  tried  p>  start  revolutions  on  the  east  of  Salonica,  The 
insurgents  occupy  a  large  number  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Turkish  Insurgents  are  just 
like  the  Cuban  insurgents,  who  forced  Spain  to  send  over  200,000  soldiers  to  fight  for  two 
years  and  never  get  a  battle. 

"These  revolutions  are  increasing  every  day,  rolling  up  like  a  snowball,  gaining  in 
size  and  form  all  the  time.    This  will  be  a  great  help  to  us. 

"The  Turkish  troops  fight  from  fanaticism  but  not  from  patriotism.  There  is  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  any  nation  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  shown  by  the  Greeks.  We 
feel,  we  know  that  this  is  the  most  critical  period  of  our  nation  since  1821. 

"Next  week  200  Greeks  will  go  from  Boston  to  fight  for  their  country.  A  number  of 
individuals  went  Thursday,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  to  notify  all  of  them,  the  organized  party 
postponed  their  trip  to  next  Wednesday. 

"  I  don't  think  that  the  capture  of  Salonica  would  end  the  war,  but  it  would  be  a  big 
story.  The  great  Powers  would  themselves  tear  their  hair,  and  this  hypocritical  combina- 
tion, this  unholy  confederation,  would  go  to  pieces. 

"The  Treasurer  of  the  Cretan  Committee  here  in  Boston,  an  organization  for  purely 
philanthropic  purposes,  over  two  weeks  ago  sent  a  letter  and  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Sher- 
man, asking  him  what  protection  would  be  accorded  a  vessel  sailing  for  Crete  under  the 
American  flag,  provided  only  with  clothing  and  necessary  supplies,  but  with  no  ammuni- 
tion or  munitions  of  war.  We  have  waited  two  weeks,  but  have  received  no  reply  what- 
ever. 

"We  have  been  collecting  clothing  and  supplies  here  in  Boston.  There  are  20  000 
Cretan  refugees  in  Athens.  What  is  going  to  become  of  the  Cretans?  All  Europe  is  ready 
to  supply  the  Turk,  but  nobody  can  send  anything  to  the  Cretans. 

"The  principle  involved  Is  the  same  as  that  of  1812,  when  England  was  forbidden  to 
search  American  vessels. 

"We  know  that  Secretary  Sherman  received  the  announcement  of  the  blockade,  for 
he  gave  a  receipt  acknowledging  the  acceptance  of  the  formal  announcement.  But  he  has 
made  no  other  reply. 

"Gladstone  is  right.  That  blockade  has  no  legs  to  stand  on  in  international  law.  The 
three  Governments  may  agree  in  regard  to  their  own  vessels,  but  they  have  no  right  to  for- 
bid the  port  to  other  nations.  Belgium,  Holland  and  other  small  nations  would  not  say 
anything,  but  for  a  nation  of  70,000,000  to  be  dictated  to  by  this  unholy  alliance  and  told 
that  its  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  Crete,  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

M.  ANAGNQS." 

BOSTON   JOUKNAL-MONDAY,   APRIL    26,   1897. 


MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Her  Views  of  the  Situation  and  Reminiscences  of  Her 

! 

Husband's  Labors  There. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  with  her 
late  husband,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  in  Greece 
during  the  Cretan  struggle  of  1868,  and  who  is 
now  raising  funds  for  the  suffering  refugees,  gives 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  her  views  and 
hopes  and  some  personal  reminiscences  of  her 
visits  to  the  scene  of  warfare.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
whose  daily  analysis  of  the  situation  for  the 
Journal  is  of  such  interest,  married  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Howe.      Mrs.  Howe's  statement  follows: 


"I  quite  dread  taking  up  the  news- 
papers in  the  morning  now.  I  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  Greeks  ought  to 
succeed,  but  it  does  seem  that  the 
odds  against  them  were  almost  per- 
fectly insurmountable.  But  then  the 
Turkish  Government  may  not  be  so 
strong  as  Imagined.  I  know  that  the 
Greeks  are  desperate  fighters. 

"I  think  it  very  extraordinary 
what  the  Greeks  have  been  able  to  do 
so  far,  very  extraordinary.  I  don't 
think  they  could  have  helped  going  to 
war.  People  who  talk  about  autonomy 
for  Crete  don't  know  how  the  Turks 
do  such  things.  If  autonomy  were  ac- 
cepted affairs  would  soon  be  back 
again  as  they  were  before. 

"It  is  a  very  wonderful  fight  that 
the  Greeks  have  bo  far  been  able  to 
make,  and  I  believe  that  their  situa- 


tion will  be  ultimately  Improved  by 

"Our  own  Civil  War  was  no 
victory.    It  was  an  awful  fight, 
months  and  years  no  one  knew  how  it  was  coming  out.  I  feel  that  way  al 
Greece.    Greece  is  right  and  is  bound  to  stand  as  she  does,    '/he  w«x  Is  In: 
esting  to  us  as  members  of  Christendom. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  the  Powers  should  allow  such  a  war  as  thl 
continue.     If  someone  had  come  to  us  before  this   war  and   said  that  t 
would  permit  it  we  would  have  said  that  it  was  impossible.    I  remember 
the  late  Gen.  Walker,  when  talking  with  me  not  long  ago,  right  in  this  row 
said:     'The  great  Western  Powers  can't  be  low  enough  to  try  to  impei 
action  of  Greece  In  an  effort  to  secure  freedom  for  Crete.' 

"I  have  great  faith  that  they  may  conquer.    I  know  that  they  ought  tig 

"It  is  very  curious  that  In  their  previous  war  it  was  help  from  Ame: 
which  caused  Its  consummation.    So  I  think  that  if  we  could  only  help  t 
for  a  time  there  may  come  something  net  now  anticipated,  which  may 
them  success. 

"I  suppose  it  is  known  here  that  the   women    of    Greece   are   maklm 
great    effort    In    the   cause    now.     The   Queen    is   at    their   head.     They 
attending  the  hospitals  and  taking  care  of  the  6lck  and  wounded. 

"It  is  expected  that  a  large  public  meeting  will  be  held  shortly 
organize  something  of  the  sort  among  the  women  here,  something 
will  enable  the  women  of  Massachusetts  to  answer  the  appeal  of  the 
men  of  Greece.  I  have  already  got  something  for  their  aid,  and  I  h 
to  get  more.  I  think  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  next  week.  Quit- 
sum  of  money  has  already  been  telegraphed  abroad  by  the  committee  he 
and  they  have  more  which  may  be  sent,  or  they  may  decide  to  send; 
I    vessel. 

"I  have  just  heard  of  a  little  association  of  women  here  who  raised 
forwarded   money   to  purchase  chloroform   for   the  wounded   soldiers.     Th 
have  no  chloroform  now,  you  know. 

"I  went  to  Athens  in  about  1867  with  Dr.  Howe.  Dr.  Howe  had  collec 
a  good  deal  of  money  for  Crete  which  it  was  Intended  to  use  partlcula 
for  the  relief  of  the  women  and  children  refugees.  There  were  a  great  ma 
of  them  in  Athens  and  a  great  many  In  other  places.  The  Governme 
gave  us  a  steamer  and  we  went  to  various  places.  The  women  refugees  m 
us  and  we  gave  them  clothing  and  supplies. 

"A  great  part  of   this  clothing  was  made  here  In  Boston.    My  daught 
held  a  sewing   school   and   a  great  number  of  garments  were  made  there. 

"Part  of  this  money  was  used  to  feed    and    clothe    the    suffering   peop 


Soma  of  It  was  used  to  establish 
schools  In  Athens  for  the  Cretan  chil- 
dren, so  provisions  were  made  for 
their  education  and  a  sort  of  Indus- 
trial establishment  was  provided 
where  the  Cretan  women  made  all 
sorts  of  stuffs,  for  they  are  very  good 
weavers.  When  I  was  in  Athens  on 
my  second  visit  I  was  very  glad  to 
find    all    the    good    that    this    money 

had  done.  When  I  was  there  in  '79 
I  found  that  some  of  the  wealthy 
Greeks  I  had  known  in  Lon- 
don had  come  to  end  their  days  in 
Athens.  They  were  very  well  off  and 
very  patriotic  Between  my  two  visits 
I  saw  that  they  had  erected  many 
fine  buildings.  I  suppose  they  are  doing 
their  very  utmost  in  the  cause  now. 

"Then  Dr.  Howe  went  to  Crete,  al- 
though there  was  a  price  set  on  his 
head  by  the  authorities  there.  He  would 
not  let  me  accompany  him  for  this  rea- 
son. He  did  not  go  about  much  because 
his  life  was  in  danger. 

"In  Athens  the  Cretan  committee  used 
to  come  to  our  parlors  in  the  hotel  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Howe  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  money. 

"Dr.  Howe  hoped  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Cretans  would  get  their  free- 
dom, but  you  know  how  that  turned 
out. 

"Sera  was  the  first  point  we  visited. 
There  I  saw  two  of  the  old  Southern 
blockade  runners  used  in  the  Confed- 
eracy here.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
Cretans  put  them  to  a  much  better  use 
than  they  served  in  our  own  war.  I 
saw  how  "they  could  be  so  successful  in 
running  blockades,  they  were  of  such  a 
colorless  color,  a  sort  of  gray  green,  and 
could  not  be  seen  very  easily  by  either 
day  or  night. 

"The  people  in  Athens,  and  the  Greeks 
I  met  in  London,  always  told  me  that 
everything  that  came  from  Crete  was 
always  'extra  good,'  their  wine,  silk 
and  oil. 

"Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  statements  the 
Journal  is  publishing,  feels  their  situ- 
ation very  keenly.  He  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  situation.  He  was  a 
great  deal  in  political  life  in  Greece  be- 
fore he  became  Dr.  Howe's  secretary, 
and  wasHhought  to  Pe  a  man  of  great 
promise.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  came 
out  here  and  took  up  my  husband  s 
work  In  a  most  wonderful  way. 

Mulia.  Ward  Howe." 
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BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT. 
Not  Disheartened  by  Greek  Defeats. 

Reports  of  Greek  losses  and  defeats  In  the 
East  have  only  stirred  the  patriotism  of  the 
loyal    Greeks    In    and    about    this    city    to 
greater  depths.     Their  love  for  their  native 
land  waa  shown  at  the  meeting  in  Odd  *  el- 
lows'  Hall  last  evening  at  which  were  pres- 
ent some   four  hundred  men  of  Greek  na- 
tionality,   among     whom     mingled     a    few 
Cretans.     "Zito  Hellas!"   rang  through  the 
hall    and    Interrupted    the    speakers    many 
times      D.   T.   Timayenis,   the  Greek  consul 
at  this  port,   presided  at  the  meeting,   and 
during  the  evening  a  fund  of  about  $6000 
was    subscribed.     Many    purchased    tickets 
for  Greece,  and  from  appearances  hardly  a 
Greek  will  be  left  in  this  vicinity  in  a  few 
weeks.     The   speakers   were   V.    Timayenis 
The   historian;   Michael   Anagnos,   Andereoa 
Gonna! i,  N.  6onStantlnldes.  John  M.  Rodo- 
canachl,  formerly  Greek  consul  In  this  city, 
and  Alexander  Stavrides. 

Most  of  the  speeches  were  in  the  Crfeejc 
language,  but  Mr.  Timayenis  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish   and  said  that  all  those  who  could  not 
pay  their  passage  home  would  be  looked  out 
?or    This  struggle  will,  he  said,  eclipse  that 
of    1821      America    Is    the     only    friend     of 
Greece    ana  the  sympathy  in  this  country 
Is   unanimous.     Mr.    Anagnos  f aid   that   he 
had  received  a  despatch  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  of  surgical  Instruments.    It*  as 
'  announced    that    a   large    party   of    Greeks 
!  from  Massachusetts  will  leave  New  York  on 
i  the  French  line  next  Saturday  morning. 


YESTERDAY'S  BATTLES. 


Significance 


of    the     Victories     and 
Eastern  War. 


Defeats     in     the 


The  significance  and  indications  of  yesterday's  events  in 
the  Graeco-Turkish  war   are  explained  for  Jour- 
nal readers  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  as  below. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Anagnos's  reviews  of  the  present 
situation,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  his  former 
associate,  whose  daughter  he  married,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  was  so  great  an  ally  to  the  Greeks  and 
Cretans  in  the  Revolution  of  1821  and  the  strug- 
gle of  1868  that  the  Cretan  refugees  in  Athens, 
some  18  years  ago,  presented  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  a  signed  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Anagnos  analyzes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"If  the  Greeks  capture  Prevesa,  the  next  point  to  which  they  mil 
turn  their  attention  is  the  Pente  Pegadia,  which  is  the  strongest  point 
in  Epirus.  There  will  be  the  really  decisive  battle  for  Epirus,  and  if  the 
Greeks  succeed  there  they  will  march  toward  Jauuina,  the  capital  of 
Epirus.  Jannina  has  wall  fortifications  to  the  northeast,  but  they  af- 
ford no  practical  protection  whatever,  having  been  built  before  the 
Greek  revolution. 

"The  Greeks  haven't  enough  troops  to  take  advantage  of  the  stra- 
tegic points  which  they  possess.  Their  plan  has  not  been  carried  out 
for  want  of  sufficient  troops.  They  are  making  their  last  effort.  A 
nation  of  three  and  a  half  million  can't  fight  a  nation  of  some  twelve 
million. 

"I  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  affair  at  Aria, 
The  Greeks  are  In  a  positon  to  take  the  offensive  there.  Manos,  who 
Is  in  command  of  the  Greek  forces  there,  is  a  match  for  any  Turkish 
Pasha. 

"In  regard  to  the  suicide  of  Maj  Anzolinos,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  kept  at  Athens.,  playing  checkers.  1  knew  the 
man  when  I  was  in  Greece.  He  was  about  my  age.  I  knew  him  when 
he  was  an  under  officer.  His  name  indicates  that  he  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  but  I  believe  that  he  was  born  in  Athens. 

"If  we  lose  at  Larissa  the  future  will  depend  upon  how  much 
force  we  have  left  to  hold  some  other  point.  I  don't  consider  Larissa 
to  be  the  decisive  point.  There  is  a  chance,  even  if  Larissa  is  'ost. 
although  it  would  be  a  disastrous  blow.  A  victory  there  would  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  our  people.  Our  people  are  differ- 
ent from  the  northern  people;  if  we  once  get  the  upper  hand,  we  never 
give  it  up. 

"Greece  is  placed  in  a  position  where  she  has  to  defend  the  south- 
ern slope  of  an  elevation,  and  you  can't  do  that.  You  can  resist  an 
enemy  when  you  are  at  the  top  and  they  are  attacking  you,  but  when 
you  are  on  the  bottom  you  can't  do  it. 

"Macedonia  will  never  be  given  up  by  us.  We  need  Macedonia.  We 
haven't  room  enough  without  it.  Russia  is  anxious  for  Constantino- 
ple, but  does  not  want  Macedonia. 

"Austria  has  an  eye  on  Mecedonia.  She  wants  Salonica  in  order 
to  get  a  shorter  commercial  route  to  the  Suez. 

"There  is  a  diabolical  secret  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 
The  bitterest  enemies  of  Greece  are  Russia  and  that  ridiculous  lunatic 
who  disgraces  the  throne  of  the  great  William.  He  does  not  even 
know  why  he  is  opposed  to  Greece.  I  suppose  he  hopes  to  flatter  Rus- 
sia by  such  a  stand. 

"If  the  diabolical  plan  of  Russia  ever  comes  to  pass,  it  will  be  not 
only  the  fate  of  Greece,  but  entire  Europe  will  suffer  a  severe  blow. 

"Russia  has  planned  to  come  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
only  way  she  can  do  it  is  by  crushing  Greece.  By  means  of  this  secret 
treaty  to  preserve  the  'integrity'  of  Turkey  she  seeks  to  do  it.  Pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  Turkey  simply  means  absorption  by  Russia. 

"Greece  is  a  moral  principle,  and  extends  into  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and,  when  it  takes  this  action  against  the  civilized  world,  the 
men  of  letters  of  the  civilized  world,  the  intellectual  and  the  thinking 
classes,  all  sympathize  with  her.  This  is  what  Russia  fears.  This  is 
what  makes  Russia  hesitate. 

"Now  that  the  Turkish  troops  are  withdrawn  from  their  frontier 
is  the  opportunity  for  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro  to  do  what 
they  have  tried  so  long  to  do.  Why  don't  ihey  do  it V  They  say  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe.  No;  it  is 
because  they  have  been  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  Russia." 

"M.  ANAGNOS." 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1897. 


NEW  GENERAL. 

Smolenski  to  Command 
Greek  Army. 

All  of  Constantino's 
Staff  Recalled. 


The  Government  Forced 
to  This  Step. 


The  significance  and  Indications  of 
Monday's  events  in  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  war  are  explained 
for  Journal  readers  by  Mr.  An- 
agnos,  as  below.  His  comments 
on  the  war  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  several  days  past. 


"I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  Greek  Woman's  Union  at 
Athens  this  morning: 


"  'Absolute  need  of  surgical 
|  instruments  and  money. 
"  'Greek  Woman's  Union.' 


"So,  you  see,  the  slaughter  is  much 
greater  than  we  realized,  when  we 
learn  that  they  need  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all 
if,  provided  the  Greeks  have  to  re- 
treat to  Thermopylae,  the  Turks 
should  briug  all  their  armies  there. 

"The  only  Power  that  shows  auy 
desire  toward  intervention  is  Eng- 
land. I  don't  think  that  either  Rus- 
sia or  Germany  would  urge  it,  by 
any  means.  They  advised  Turkey  to 
(Strike,  and  now  they  want  Turkey 
to  humiliate  Greece  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Although  I  never  believed  there 
was  the  remotest  possibility  of  the 
Balkan  States  taking  any  prfrt  in  it, 
1  that  possibility  has  entirely  van- 
ished now,  and  I  see  Turkey  is  mak- 
ing some  concessions  to  them,  giving 
them  something  to  pacify  them. 
"The  effect  of  a  bombardment  of 

altogether 


Salonica   now    would    be 

different  from  what  it  would"  have 


been  a  few  days  ago.  It  would  ne- 
cessitate great  sacrifices  now.  Some 
vessels  might  be  lost,  too. 

"The  Turk  has  fought  with  great 
skill,  and  has  had  a  great  number 
of  troops,  being  able  to  keep  a  num- 
ber of  regiments  resting  much  of  the 
time;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Greeks,  not  having  enough  men, 
have  worked  night  and  day,  and  so,' 
when  the  critical  moment  came,  they 
couldn't  respond  with  strength  suf- 
ficient to  combat  successfully  with 
fresh  troops. 

"We  have  a  severe  disadvantage 
in  the  number  of  men.  The  Turks 
are    comantly    receiving    reinforce- 


ments,   while  every    Greek   able   to 
bear  arms  has  already  enlisted. 

"The  headquarters  of  the  Greeks 
should  have  been  at  Pharsala  in  the 
first  place,  instead  of  at  Larissa,  as 
the  latter  place  could  not  be  de- 
fended. 

"M.  Anagnos." 


vCr 


I      It   is  in   response  ~to~an   annooi    * 

i„  us  s  Ciock.    All  persons  interested 

m  the  cause  of    the  struggling  Greeh«  IT 
ouested  to  be  present,  to  aid  by  thei,  tP         ™" 
their  word     and   thejr  a^t¥fe*5»J,|S; 

to  prov.de  food  and  nursing-  for  the  suffering 

u  cor  X    Ihere  WiU  b6  ne6d  °f  more  aid  «■' 
succor  than  even  now,  after  the  terrible  flight 

from  Lanssa  with  its  consequent  sufferings.   At 

Jho   Faneui     Hall    meeting   Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs. 

lZT°Te;  !?*  W°°lSOn'  Mrs-  AlIce  Ken*  Rob- 
ertson, and  Mr.  Anagnos  will  take  part  in  the 

I  oS  Greef  °De  "^  *«  ^^  «  ^  ™»- 

hS t  M    \SymPathy  meeting  at  Association 

"as       »  WiU  Deed  l°  bG  t0ld  wbat  is  *  tO 

;  when  M*,"   ?D6   °f   thGSe    Mst0ric    occasions 

when  Massachusetts  speaks  to  Greece.    Purses 

and  cheque-books  are  needful  now.  as  well  as 
he  moral  sympathy  which  is  the  soul   o   the 

;;hUS  for  the  P^noiple  of  liberty  where- 
Ior  the  Hellenes  are  struggling. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    29,    1897. 
BOSTON   EVENING    TEA NsrrRr^~~ 

JOHN  FOSTER'S  BEQUESTS. 

Under  Hi3  Will  $121,000  Is  Distributed 
for  Charity  and  Education. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  John  Foster  of  ->5 

See  w°ree;' fiied  in  the  suff°ik  *£** 

office  Wednesday,  are  the  following  public 
bequests:  $30,000  to  the  city  of  Bos  tori  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  late  WH  ,am  EHery 
Charming  $3000  to  the  town  of  Warner! 
«'«       ?       *,  Slmllar  amount  to  the  Congre- 

fownnaf  w°Slety  °J  that  tOWn;  $5000  to  the 
n7  fnu  H"dson' N"  H-  and  $5000  to  each  of 
the  following:  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home 
for  Aged  Women,  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Warren  Street  Chapel 
Masachusetts    Society    for    the    Prevention 

cietvTor  ?„  t°T3Anlmals-  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
IT'  foston  Training  School  for  Nurses 
connected  with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind- 
$10,000  is  left  to  each  of  the  following  Bol 
ton  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  C.  U.  Cotting  H 
D  Bradbury  and  Herbert  Nash  are' ap- 
pointed executors. 


Pl^RIJSHED  EVERY  MOiVTH 

AT     THE 

New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 


Address  all  communications  to 
THE  SILENT  WORKER, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Oltice,  in  Trenton,  as 

second-class    matter. 


APRIL,   1897. 


Written  for  The  Silent  wokkf.k. 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 

f?°HE  story  of  Tommy  Stringer  is  a 
^O  very  interesting  one.  Astrangei 
to  the  story  and  to  the  child 
would  lie  apt  to  say,  on  glancing  at  his 
picture,  "a  pleasant  faced,  honest, 
healthy  looking  boy, "  and  take  him 
for  a  normal  child,  but  poor  Tommy 
belongs  to  the  class  of  doubly  afflicted 
ones,  for  he  is  blind  and  deaf  and  till 
lately  also  dumb.  Like  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas, 
and    Willie    Robin,     he.    too,    is    one 

"  Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar 
And  grasps  the  happy  skirts  of  chance 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance 

And  grapples  with  their  evil  star." 


Five  years  ago  he  was  brought  to  the 
Perkins    Institute     in     Boston     in     a 
nurse's  arms,  wrapped  in  a  blouse,  and 
though  nearly  five  years  old,  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  much  less  help  himself. 
The  writer  of  this  little   sketch  saw 
him  a  few  months  after  his  entrance 
into  the  school  and  well    remembers 
the  child' crawling  around,  feebly  try- 
ing to  lift  himself,   and  knowing  his 
friends  only  by  the  sense  of  touch  and 
smell,    more  of  the  animal  than    the 
human  being  in   action.     She   could 
not  help  adniiringthecourageoftho.se 
who  took  him  in  and  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  his  education.     The 
one  who  was  instrumental  in  his  res- 
cue from  the  alms-house   was  Helen 
Keller.     She  had  been  told  that  in  a 
hospital    in   Western     Pennsylvania, 
was  a  little  boy  doubly  afflicted  like 
herself,  and  motherless,  and  her  tender 
sympathy  was  roused.     She  had  just 
lost  a  noble  dog,  the  gift  of  her  friend, 
Mr.  Wade,  who  hoped  thus  to  provide 
a    companion    and    guardian    to    the 
child.     It  wandered  away  from  home 
and     was     shot     in     another     town. 
Though  her  grief  was  deep    over  its 
loss,  she  had  no  hard  feeling  for  the 
murderers.      "I  am  sure  they  would 
never  have  done  it  if  they  had  known 
what  a  dear,  good  dog  Lioness  was," 
was  all  she  said.     Her  friends  made 
the    loss    known    in     "  Forest     and 
Stream, ' '  and  immediately  came  offers 
not  only  here  but  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land to  purchase  heranother.     Thank- 
ing her  friends  warmly  for  their  inter- 
est she  begged  them  to  use  the  money 
instead  to  help  educate  little  Tommy. 
Others  took  the  matter  in  hand,  raised 
enough  to  send  for  the  child,  the  kind 
trustees   giving   their   consent.     His 
helplessness  and  the  fact  that  lie  was 
Helen's  protege  made  the  rest  possi- 
ble.    At  a  reception  given  soon  after, 
at  the  Kindergarten,    Bishop  Brooks 
tookthechild  up  in  his  arms  and  made 


vr\:*H*'J* 


an  eloquent  appeal  on  his  behalf,   the 
result  being  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure 
him  a  teacher.      A  year. later  Rev.   E. 
E.  Hale  made  another  appeal  for  him 
and  Helen  planned  a  "Tea  "to  procure 
more  funds.     The  first  step  taken  was 
to  teach  thechild  to  help  himself,  then 
the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet  were 
formed  on  his  fingers,  the  names  of  art- 
icles of  food  being  used  first.     Again 
and  again  the  patient  teacher  does  this 
with  no  apparent  wakening  of  the  in- 
tellect, till  one  day  he  brightens   up 
and  spells  b — r  as  he  fills  his  mouth 
with  bread.     The  abyss  thus  crossed 
Tommy  begins  to  really  learn  and  in 
eighteen  months  has  a  vocabulary  of 
150  words.      Reading  by  touch    then 
follows.       A   box   of  buttons    is    now 
given    him    and    he    learns    to    count 
twenty-four,  here  comes  a  pause,  but  a 
lift  and  a  word  and  he  goes  on   and 
counts  tothe  limit  of  the  box  fifty-two 
buttons.   Four  years  after  lie  has  learn 
ed  to  form  written  letters  both  capital 


the  fingers,  much  effort  is  spent  upon 
his  articulation,  and  he  can  speak 
many  words  with  tolerable  clearness 
when  he  chooses  to  make  the  attempt. 
He  is  also  exercised  in  reading  from 
the  lips.     However,  since  he  perceives 

as  vet  no  advantage  in  oral  speech, 
he  has  at  best  only  a  forced  interest 
in  it.  Various  means  are  devised  to 
call  out  his  powers  in  this  direction. 
In  each  morning  talk  he  is  required 
to  articulate  an  original  sentence,  and 
repeat  it  until  the  other  bows  can 
understand  what  he  says.  An  origin- 
al sentence  is  also  required  as  part  of 
the  articulation  lesson.  Soine  of 
these  sentences  were  as  follows  :  — 

•  77/e  steamboat  is  going  jet  k .  Parker 
likes  popcorn.  The  boys  are  march- 
\_ing~].  The  pig  is  [has]  sour  milk. 
The  ham  is  in  the  leg.  Willie  Robin 
is  in  the  school-room.  Do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  park. ' 

"Some  sentences  that  Tom  volun- 
teers   are   curiously    mixed    in    their 


TOMMY  STRINGER. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Pet  kins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

and  small,  and  writes  his  first  letter  to    grammatical  constructions  as:  Septem 


his  kind  friend  : 
"Mr 


Anagxos : 

"  I  love  you. 


"Tom." 


ber  has  gone  soon.  Mrs.  P>.  is  going  to 
coming.  When  he  wanted  the  stopper 
taken  out  of  a  bottle,  he  said  :  Please 
give  me  it  off. 

"Articulation  is  also  de  rigueur  at 
table    in    asking    for    tilings    to    eat. 
There  is   often  a    strong-  contest    be- 
an d    an 


His  progress  of  the  past  year  is 
best  told  in  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the   Perkins  Kindergarten   for  the 

Blind  written bvMissEmiliePoulsson    tween    the    desire     for    food 
—one  who  has  been  deeplv  interested    aversion    for    articulate   speech,    and 
in  him  from  the  beginning.  '  the  pudding  is  still  an  important  dis- 

,  ciplinarv  ally  when    he  has  an  attack 
reading  AND  articulatiox.  of  obstinacy  at  meal  time.      Its  arriv- 

-  Although  his  reading  and  talking   al  will  sometimes  break   up  a  severe 
are  done  mostlv  through   the  use  of 


congestion  of  speech  which  set  in 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  soup  course, 
and  Tom  will  then  utter  in  his  best 
pronunciation,  and  with  amiable 
smile  and  tone,  the  belated  request: 
"  Please  give  me  some  soup  ?  "  follow- 
ing this  up  with  prompt,  well-uttered 
requests,  calculated  to  produce  the 
intervening  dishes  in  time  for  him  to 
despatch  them  and  get  a  share  of  the 
coveted  pudding." 

Tom  is  no  fonder  of  writing  than 
formerly,  but  performs  his  task  with 
better  grace.  His  notes  are  models 
of  brevity,  but  the  hand-writing-  is 
firm,  neat  and  legible.  But  what  he 
has  enjoyed  exceedingly  is  his  intro- 
duction to  geography  through  the 
the  medium  of  sand. 

"  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  division  of  land  and  water,  he 
represented  a  corner  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Pond.  Then  a  ?whole  lake  was 
made  and  its  definition  given.  A 
river  with  its  bank  bordered  by  trees 
(geranium  leaves)  was  made  to  flow 
into  the  lake.  'The  endless  story  ' 
of  the  water,  from  clouds,  rain, springs, 
streams,  ocean,  back  to  clouds  again, 
was  talked  about,  and  also  the  quali- 
ties of  water  and  its  service  in  daily 
life.  To  stud}-  the  forms  of  land, 
mountains  were  ranged  along  one 
side  of  the  sand  box,  with  the  sea 
washing  their  base.  Then  islands 
were  formed  in  the  sea,  and  shell 
boats,  wafted  by  paper  sails,  cruised 
about  among  them.  When  the  boats 
touched  shore  the  passengers  disem- 
barked and  climbed  the  mountains 
and  walked  through  the  valleys.  In 
later  lessons  additional  forms  of  land 
were  introduced, — capes,  isthmuses, 
peninsulas,  etc., — and  a  light-house 
put  on  one  of  the  islands.  Definitions 
accompanied  all  these  ;  but  how  could 
definitions  be  hard  to  learn  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Tom  considers 
geography  a  fine  game." 

Arithmetic  is  Tom's  strong  point. 
He  also  takes  special  delight  in  sloyd 
and  this  year  made  Christmas  presents 
taking  extra  time  from  other  duties 
to  finish  them. 

GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

"  Tom's  disposition,  good  qualities 
and  faults  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  recounting,  as  usual,  some  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  jotted  down 
by  Miss  Conley  and  Miss  Brown  in 
their  note-books  of  the  past  year  con- 
cerning him.  Generally  speaking, 
he  is  a  little  fellow  of  a  ver\r  happy 
disposition,  though  of  course  the 
lights  and  shadows  play  over  his 
spirit,  as  they  do  with  other  mortals  : 
but  the  lights  predominate. 

"  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  with 
his  teacher,  he  skipped  along  so  gaily 
by  her  side  that  she  said  to  him  :  '  Are 
you  happy  ?  '  '  Yes,  Tom  is  fun  ! ' 
was  the  laughing  reply. 

"  He  can  always  find  a  way  out  of  a 
difficulty,  either  by  comical  repartee 
or  clever  contrivance  of  some  sort. 
When  he  sat  at  the  dinner  table  all 
bent  over,  Miss  Colriey  asked  him, 
with  the  expection  that  he  would  im- 
mediately straighten  up:  "Are  you 
an  old  man?"  Inwithered  by  the 
sarcasm,    and   maintaining  the  same 


/7a 


drooping  attitude,  Tom  imperturbably 
replied:  "Yes.   Grandpa!" 

At  another  time,  when  he  had  been 
openly  rebellious  during  the  evening- 
reading,  Miss  Conley  said:  "Miss 
Brown    and    Parker    will    not    love   a 


/•JX. 
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little  boy  who  does  not  mind."  This 
I  acted  like  magic,  and  he  instantly 
'  obeyed.  After  reading  for  some  time. 
Miss  Conley  took  a  look  at  Tom,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  big  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  With  a  sob,  he 
spelled  "Parker,  Parker;  bad  boy, 
not  mind.  "  Still  again  at  the  supper 
table  his  eyes  filled,  and  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  what  is  the  matter?" 
came  "  Parker,  Parker  !  "  The  fear  of 
losing  the  affection  of  his  beloved 
friend  was  still  pursuing  him. 

"Tom  pjsseses  the  virtue  of  neat- 
ness in  a  marked  degree.  After  he  has 
worn  his  best  clothes  he  will,  upon 
going  to  bed,  hang  them  neatly  in 
the  closet  and  place  his  school  suit  on 
the  chair  with  his  underclothing.  He 
does  not  forget  a  single  article.  Even 
the  best  stockings  are  removed  and 
the  everyday  pair  put  in  their  place. 
' '  Some  of  Tom  's  amusements,  when 
he  is  left  to  his  own   resources,   are  of 


"  DARKNESS. 

a  simple  but  unexpected  kind.  He 
was  found  going  about  with  his  hands 
full  of  clean  handkerchiefs,  putting 
one  in  the  pocket  of  each  blouse,  coat 
and  pair  of  trousers  belonging  to  him, 
going  up  stairs  and  down,  that  none 
might  be  overlooked.  He  intended  to 
be  ready  '  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son . ' 

"  The  wave  of  destructive  mischief 
which  swept  over  Tom  last  year  has 
completely  subsided,  and  his  super- 
fluous energies  now  con  fi  nethemsel  ves 
to  more  legitimate  channels.  He  con- 
tinues to  be  truthful, — thoroughly 
truthful, — as  he  has  always  been  ;  and 
shows  the  same  generosity  as  ever, — 
loving  to  give  even  when  it  costs  self- 
denial  and  work.  Altogether,  he  is  a 
most  charming  and  noble  child.  " 

The  boy's  vacations  are  spent  on  a 
farm  in  Wrentham,  Mass,  thus  broad- 
ening his  little  world,  and  ever  learn- 
ing new  wonders  in  his  free  out  door 
life,  making  new  friends  and  as  happy 
as  a  child  can  be  thus  afflicted.  Of 
him  Mr.  Anaguos  says  : 

"  From  the  puny,  inert,  languid, 
indolent,  half-witted,  unpromising 
little  creature  there  has  been  evolved 


a  fine  boy,— bright,  energetic,  manly 
instinct  with  life,  erect  in  stature    in- 
nocent as  a  lamb,  frolicsome  as  a  kit- 
ten,  full  of  fun    and   ingenuity     not 
destitute  even  of  a  tendencv  to' mis- 
chief.    As  a  lily  is  free  from   the  im- 
purities that  lie  at  its  roots,   so    has 
Tommy  escaped  the  inheritance  of  any 
moral    taint.      Intelligence,   affection, 
will-power,  generosity,  strict  honesty, 
— all  these  qualities  are  very  strong  in 
him.      He  seems  like  another  being, 
and  his  m-irvellous  development  bears 
living  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and 
beneficence  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten. " 

And  thus  the  good  work  goes  on — 
another  being  has  been  rescued  from 
worse  than  a  living  tomb  and  the 
worthy  successors  of  Dr.  Howe  can 
feel  that  the}-  have  not  followed  in  his 
foot-steps  in  vain.  i.   v.  j. 


LIGHT. 


Written  lor  The  silent  Wokkkk 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

^THE  poem  of  Whittier  which  we  re- 
^™*  print  elsewhere  is  a  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  at  its  best  survived 
Burke  who  pronounced  its  funeral 
oration.  Not  Bayard,  nor  Du  Gues- 
clin  nor  Sir  Philip  Sidney  performed 
a  braver  deed  nor  a  more  unselfish 
one  than  Dr.  Howe's  rescue  of  his 
wounded  comrade. 

But  what  is  peculiar  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  that  such  a  daring 
soldier,  who  could  journey  half  way 
round  the  world  to  get  into  a  good, 
desperate  fight,  should  be  so  filled 
with  the  love  of  children  and  with 
tenderness  to  the  weak  that  he  could 
choose  for  his  life  work  the  teaching 
of  blind  children.  Dr.  Howe  was  in- 
deed a  striking  and  noble  figure  in 
the  benevolent  and  educational  work 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and,  through  his 
success  in  working  out  the  plan  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
Laura  Bridgman,  so  enthusiastically 
described  by  Dickens  in  his  "Ameri- 


can Notes,"  he  became  famous 
throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 

His  successor,  of  whom  we  give  a 
portrait  (the  first  time  we  believe 
that  one  has  appeared  in  print)  is  an 
equally  interesting  and  picturesque 
personality,  as  devoted  as  Dr.  Howe 
was  to  the  interests  of  the  blind,  and, 
like  him,  identified  with  the  education 
of  a  brilliant  deaf  and  blind  girl  of 
world-wide  fame. 

Moreover,  he  too,  is  a  "Phil-Hel- 
lene," and  by  good  right,  for  he  is  not 
only  a  friend  of  the  Greeks  but  is 
himself  a  Greek,  of  pure  Hellenic 
descent,  born  on  the  soil  and  nourish- 
ed in  the  traditions  of  classic  Greece. 
Michael  Anaguos  was  born  in  1837 
in  Epirus,  that  province  famous  for 
having  furnished  the  great  general 
and  the  intrepid  soldiery  who  so 
nearly  overthrew  the  Roman  power  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

His  history  is  like  that  of  many  a 
New  England  lad  who  has  risen  to 
eminence  from  a  similar  beginning 
and  through  similar  efforts.  His 
father  was  a  small  farmer,  and,  living 
under  the  stupid  and  cruel  Turkish 
oppression,  could  give  his  son  but 
little  help  in  his  struggle  to  get  the 
education  for  which  his  soul  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted.  The  fees  for  his 
grammar  and  high  school  teaching 
the  boy  paid  with  mone)'  earned  by 
hard  manual  labor.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  fitted  to  enter  the 
University  of  Athens,  and  to  that 
city,  "the  mother  of  us  all  "  in  an 
intellectual  sense,  he  made  his  way, 
with  no  resources  but  his 
brain  and  his  indomitable  will. 

Here  he  studied  four  years,  giving 
his  attention  chiefly  to  languages  and 
philosophy,  and  supporting  himself 
by  proof-reading,  in  which  his  poly- 
glot scholarship  was  very  useful. 

After  graduation  he  studied  law 
for  three  years,  but  on  finishing  his 
professional  studies  he  was  attracted 
from  practice  at  the  bar  to  newspaper 
work,  in  which  he  saw  a  field  for 
patriotic  effort  to  liberalize  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country  and  to  secure 
freedom  from  the  hated  Turk  for  the 
Hellenic  provinces  still  enslaved. 

His  fearless  attacks  on  the  illiberal 
government  of  King  Otho  made  him 
obnoxious  to  those  in  power  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

But  after  the  expulsion  from  Greece 
of  Otho,  a  result  to  which  Mr.  An- 
agnos's  influence  had  largely  contri- 
buted, and  with  the  establishment  of  a 
liberal  monarch}'  under  King  George, 
he  again  took  an  active  part  in  polit- 
ical journalism.  In  1867  the  island 
of  Crete  was,  as  it  is  today,  in  revolt 
against  Turkish  oppression.  In 
truth,  the  words  misrule,  oppression, 
despotism,  do  not  give  an  accurate  or 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  Christian 
people  in  the  Turkish  Empire  suffer. 
The  Turks  do  not  govern  them  badly. 
They  do  not  govern  them  at  all .  They 
plunder  and  maltreat  and  murder 
them,  more  or  less  intermittently. 

When  they  commit  comparatively 
few  outrages,  the  country  is  said  to 
be  peaceful;  when  they,  carry  it  so 
far  that  in   sheer  desperation   the  1111- 
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happy  people  resist,  it  is  called  a  re- 
bellion and  is  attributed  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  foreign  nations ;  when 
the  Turks  have  massacred  all  the 
people — men,  women  and  children- 


order  is  said  to  have  been  restored. 
And  it  is  this  state  of  things  that 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Emperor  William 
and  the  rest  are  using  their  power  to 
keep  a  going,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire!" 

Mr.  Anagnos,  with  true  statesman- 
like foresight,  urged  that  Greece 
assist  the  struggling  Cretans  and  aim 
at  the  joining  of  the  island  to  the 
kingdom.  But  this  view  did  not 
prevail  and  he  resigned  his  post  as 
editor  of  the  leading  Athenian  paper 
which  favored  this  plan. 

In  the  same  year  (1867)  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  revisited  Greece,  whose  inde- 
pendence he  had  fought  nearly  forty 
years  before  to  secure,  bringing  with 


Institute,  and  became  deeply  interest- 
ed in  it.  When  he  became  still  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  oldest  of  the 
charming  and  highly  gifted  daughters 
of  Dr.  Kowe  and  soon  became  his  son- 
in-law,  his  life-work  was  settled  for 
him  and  the  return  to  work  in  Greece 
was  given  up. 

His  administration  of  the  school 
has  been  highly  successful.  He  has 
interested  Boston  people  in  his  work 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  has 
secured  liberal  gifts  for  his  wards. 
Especially  in  the  work  of  securing  a 
library  of  books  in  raised  letters  for 
the  blind,  he  has  done  wonderfully. 
Helen  Keller's  early  school  life,  as  all 
know,  was  passed  in  the  Perkins 
Institute,  where  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  her  teacher  and  dear 
friend  Miss  Sullivan. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos  was  on  a  visit  to 
Greece   a    few   years    ago,  the   queen 


The;  gallant  deed  commem- 
orated in  Whittier's  poem  wdiich 
we  print  below,  was  performed  by  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe  while  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Greek  war  for  independence, 
in  1829. 

Everything  conspires  to  make  the 
poem  timely  just  now :  the  brave 
struggle  of  the  Cretans  and  of  their 
kinsmen  in  Greece  against  the  same 
"unspeakable  Turk  "  and  the  same 
patient,  loving  ministration  to  the 
afflicted  children  in  our  country  by  a 
champion  of  Greek  independence. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  who 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was,  but  perhaps 
some  of  this  younger  generation  do 
not  know  that  when  a  very  young 
man  he  grave  his  services  to  the  Greeks 
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him  a  large  amount  of  stores  and 
money  contributed  by  Americans  for 
the  relief  of  needy  Cretan  refugees 
who  had  fled  to  Greece  after  all  hope  of 
success  in  their  revolt  had  been  des- 
troyed. 

He  needed  an  assistant  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  relief  fund  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  recommended  to  him. 
A  warm  friendship  sprung  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  when  Dr.  Howe  had 
accomplished  the  work  for  which  he 
came,  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
come  with  him  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  English  language 
so  that  on  his  return  to  Greece  he 
could  help  the  Greek  cause  by  appeals 
to  English  and  American  papers. 

While  in  Boston  with  Dr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Anagnos  took  up  the  work  of 
teaching   the   blind    in    the    Perkins 


was  desirous  of  hearing  from  him 
about  Helen,  and  asked  him  to  show 
her  every  letter  he  should  receive 
from  her  while  he  was  in  Greece. 

One  of  these  letters  was  in  French 
and  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
himself,  as  he  did  not  know  that  she 
had  begun  the  study  of  the  language. 

In  person  Mr.  Anagnos  is  of  medium 
height  and  size,  of  pleasing  carriage 
and  address  and  a  singularly  attrac- 
tive and  persuasive  public  speaker. 
His  reports  have  for  years  been  un- 
ique among  institution  documents, 
for  their  human  interest  and  their 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  life  and 
study  of  his  pupils. 

He  is  now  actively  interested  in  the 
course  of  events  in  his  native  country, 
and  he  has  our  warmest  sympathy  in 
his  aspiration  for  the  growth  of  his 
loved  fatherland.  w.  j. 


in  their  struggle  for  liberty. 


1.  v.  j. 


THE  HERO. 

(  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  ) 

"  O  !  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear  ; 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  ! 

O  !  for  the  white  plume  floating 

Sad  Zutpheu's  field  above — 
The  lion-heart  in  battle. 

The  woman's  heart  in  love  !  " 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 
"Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet — 
True,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet  ! 

"Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever  ! 
One  man  at  least  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard, 
Or  .Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"  Once  when  over  purple  mountains 
Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one. 

Pell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 

Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

"  East  to  fly  and  first  to  rally, 

Rode  the  one  of  whom  we  speak, 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path 
Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

"With  his  rich  Albanian  costume 
Wet  with  man}'  a  ghastly  stain, 
Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 
Who  might  not  gaze  again  ! 

"  He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 
Back  on  the  foe  who  never  spares, 
Then  flung  him  from  the  saddle. 
And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"  Allah  !  hu  !'  Through  flashing  sabres, 
Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 
The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slope  of  olives  sped. 

"  Hot  spurred  the  turbaned  riders  ; 
He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly 
down 
Between  the  hills  and  death. 

"  One  brave  and  manful  struggle — 
He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 
And  the  carbines  of  his  band." 

"  It  was  very  great  and  noble," 

Said  the  moist — eyed  listener  then, 

"  But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been  ! 

"Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood. 
Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prisons  of  the  Kaiser 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

"  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true  ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

"  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?  Behold  him, 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 
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Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

'  Knight  of  a  better  era, 

Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  too  are  here — 

—John  G.  Whit  tier. 


The  maxim  of  Aristotle  :  '•  What- 
ever is  in  the  mind,  was  in  the 
senses,"  is  familiar  to  ns  all,  and  we 
have  it  in  view  in  arranging  our  pu- 
pils' work  in  the  kindergarten  and  in 
the  manual  training  room  and  in  the 
nature- study  courses.  It  has  seemed 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,   there  must  be  an   exception. 

For  how,  with  the  two  chief  senses 
shut  off,  could  her  mind  have  been  so 
stored  with  ideas,  not  only  in  great- 
er  number  than  with  the  normal  child, 
bnt  of  the  kind  that,  one  would  say, 
conld  come  only  through  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  hearing,  unless  these 
ideas  reached  her  in  some  way  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  sense?  An 
incident  related  to  the  writer  by  a 
young  lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Helen  lately  seems  suggest- 
ive. She  had  brought  with  her  a  bunch 
of  violets  which  she  handed  to  Helen 
and  which  Helen  placed  on  the  sofa, 
she  herself  sitting  in  a  chair.  While 
the  two  girls  were  conversing,  the 
visitors  saw  the  violets  fall  on  the 
floor.  Helen  at  once,  and  in  the 
most  matter-of-course  way,  reached 
-down  and  picked  up  the  flowers  and 
replaced  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  falling  the  flowers  did  not  brush 
against  her  dress  and  that  in  recover- 
ing them  there  was  no  hesitation  or  un- 
certainty. We  know  that  in  describ- 
ing scenes  where  she  has  been  and 
persons  whom  she  has  met,  she  habit- 
ually says  :  "  I  saw  "  and  "  I  heard  ". 
It  is  certain  that,  in  some  way,  she 
forms  conceptions  of  sights  and  of 
sounds  very  different  from  those  which 
other  deaf  and  blind  persons  form. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  she  is 
the  most  delicately  framed  of  human 
beings,  and  we  can  believe  that  she  is 
-sensitive  to  impressions  of  which  the 
rest  of  ns  take  no  cognizance.  "  One 
would  have  said  her  very  bods- 
thought.  " 

Mythology,  which  often  hints  at  a 
truth  which  science  takes  a  longtime 
in  discovering,  tells  of  Argus  with 
his  hundred  eyes,  which,  since  his 
change  into  a  peacock,  we  ma}-  see 
marked    on   his   brilliant   feathers. 

Biologists  tell  us  of  certain  lowly 
forms  of  life  in  which,  with  no  special- 
ized organ  of  vision,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  is  supplied  with  a  pigment 
sensitive  to  light,  so  that,  in  its  hum- 
ble way.  it  is  literally  "all  eves." 
Whether,  in  Hellen's  case  "extremes 


meet  "  and  this  flower  of  God's  creat- 
ures, too,  literally  sees  with  her  \vhole 
body  or  not,  certainly  she  becomes 
aware  of  things  around  her 
which  we  others  can  notice  01:13-  bv 
-sight. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  records  261  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment.  Of  these,  184  belong  to  the  school 
proper  at  South  Boston,  64  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  13  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those  belonging  to 
the  school  proper  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 95 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 76 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 64 

Teachers  and  employees, 10 

Domestics, 3 

248 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  year,         .        .        .  137 
Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  admitted  during  the  year, .         .     24 
Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  30, 
1896) 145 

The  decree  of  excellence  which  has  marked  the  attainments 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution  in  the  past  has 
been  fully  maintained  during  the  year,  and  a  desire  to  go  for- 
ward seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  spirit  in  all  under- 
takings.    No  change  has  taken  place  either  in  the  scope  and 


jurpose  of  the  work  or  in  its  management.  Of  the  equipment 
if  the  school  and  of  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  is  covered 
iy  its  scheme  of  education,  the  trustees  speak  as  follows  in 
heir  last  annual  report  to  the  corporation  :  — 

The  institution  was  never  in  a  better  condition  or  more  satisfac- 
>rily  organized  and  adequately  equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
le  recipients  of  its  benefits  and  to  do  its  work  in  a  thorough  manner 
lan  it  is  at  present. 

The  plan  of  study  as  now  adjusted  is  broad  and  many-sided.  Be- 
inning  in  the  kindergarten,  it  advances  through  the  elementary  and 
jcondary  grades  and  terminates  in  a  post-graduate  course,  which, 
hen  completed,  brings  our  students  to  the  gates  of  the  best  Ameri- 
>n  colleges  and  universities,  and  enables  them  to  gain  admission 
ereto  without  further  preparation.  The  study  of  the  theory  of 
usic  and  its  practice,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  manual  training, 
pecially  according  to  the  sloyd  method,  are  included  in  this  system 
id  constitute  integral  parts  thereof,  while  physical  training  forms 
i  foundation,  and  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  competent  and 
voted  teachers  with  vigor  and  efficiency. 

The  literary  department  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and 
e  pupils  have  made  good  progress.  The  equipment  for 
rrying  on  the  intellectual  wrork  of  the  school  is  ample,  and 
e  broad  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  arranged  for 
oves  a  stimulus  to  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupils. 
The  methods  of  instruction  which  are  in  vogue  at  the  institu- 
>n  are  thus  described  by  the  director  in  his  annual  report  to 
e  trustees :  — 

The  developing  and  laboratory  methods  of  instruction  now  employed 
several  branches  of  study  have  come  to  our  school  not  only  to  stay 
rmanently  but  to  grow  and  expand  steadily,  until  they  cover  those 
rts  of  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  they  may  be  applicable, 
ley  have  already  taken  firm  root,  and  are  beginning  to  raise  the 
mdard  of  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils  by  bringing  these  in  con- 
it  with  nature,  and  enabling  them  to  observe,  investigate,  discover 
d  test  its  secrets.     These  new  methods  tend  to  emphasize  Froebel's 
imortal  maxim  of  "learning  by  doing,"  which  is  the  original  and 
oe  source  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  secure  mental  activity  in  the 
ost  direct,  definite  and  helpful  manner.     They  are  opening  the  way 
independent  work,  awakening  thought  and  increasing  the  resources 
the  individual.     They  have  been  making  "  hot  inroads  "  into  the 
tadel  of  the  text-book,  and  their  effect  upon  its  arid  pages  is  similar 
that  produced  by  the  rising  life  of  a  new  spring  upon  the  dead 
lves  of  a  tree.     Indeed,  this  venerable  repository  of  second-hand 
lOwledge  and  of  ready-cooked  mental  food  has  been  confined  to  its 
Ultimate  uses,  and  its  place  has  been  occupied  by  a  rational  mode 
teaching  from  objects,  which  aims  not  at  stuffing  the  mind  of  the 
blars  with  unimportant  names  and  dates  and  meaningless  defini- 
Bff  and  deductions,  but  at  developing  and  disciplining  its  faculties, 
that  it  may  be  led  to  make  its  own  comparisons,  judgments,  infer- 
os and  reasonings,  and,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  to  perfect  itself  by 
pity.    The  beneficial  results  already  obtained  from  the  workings 
this  system  are  very  conspicuous,  and  the  proofs  of  its  superiority 
the  rote  methods  so  numerous  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is 
Btined  to  supersede  the   hide-bound  practice  of   memorizing   and 
Siting  glibly  the  contents  of  the  text-books,  and  to  bring  about  a 
Jre  satisfactory  order  of  things. 

Jhe  department  of  music  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme 
education,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  other  work. 
e  the  same  careful  and  abundant  provision  is  made  for  the 
By  of  this  art  as  for  the  literary  work,  and  neither  trouble 
*  expense  is  considered  in  furnishing:  the  means  for  obtaining 
porough  education  in  this  branch.  The  standard  set  for  the 
P'ls  in  all  intellectual,  musical  and  manual  work  is  the  de- 
lopment  of  originality. 
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Of  the  value  of  music  as  a  potent  educational  factor,  Mr. 
Anagnos  speaks  as  follows  in  his  annual  report :  — 

The  educational  influence  of  music,  that  is,  its  immediate  effect  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  pupils,  is  of  permanent  weight,  and 
should  be  placed  far  above  all  other  considerations.  Verily  this  is 
the  highest  mark  at  which  we  should  aim,  while  all  other  advantages, 
whether  utilitarian  or  social  and  festive,  should  be  held  as  secondary 

)  in  importance. 

Owing  to  its  refining,  ennobling  and  elevating  qualities,  music  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  scheme  of  education,  and  its 

'  serious  study  as  an  art  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  techni- 
cal mastery  of  an  instrument  or  of  a  method  of  singing. 

The  educational  value  of  sloyd  has  determined  the  prominent 
place  it  holds  as  a  fully  organized  and  equipped  department  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  institution,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  systematic  training  which  the  children  receive  are  begin- 
ning to  be  seen. 

In  compliance  with  an  urgent  demand,  the  printing  house 
has  furnished  classical  books  with  which  to  carry  on  the  college 
preparatory  work  of  the  school.  In  the  field  of  general  litera- 
ture a  few  valuable  books  have  been  printed  in  raised  letters. 
These  are  already  in  the  hands  of  blind  readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  16  children  —  9  boys  and  7  girls  — 
I  were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston.  The  value  of  kindergarten  training  for  the 
blind  is  so  well  established  that  argument  and  proof  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  support  its  claims  to  usefulness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  at  South 
Boston,  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  young  minds  transplanted 
from  the  kindergarten  are  a  source  of  delight  to  those  entrusted 
with  their  further  development  and  training.  The  places  va- 
cated by  them  were  immediately  filled  by  others,  and,  indeed, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  accommodations,  a  number  of  applicants 
had  to  be  refused  admission. 

The  education  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children  has  been 
continued  with  gratifying  results. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  is  now  eighteen  vears  old,  and  her  intel- 
lectual  development,  which  is  highly  satisfactory,  has  kept  pace 
with  her  years.  The  constant  aim  of  her  teachers  has  been  to 
guard  against  an  unequal  or  one-sided  training,  and  the  judi- 
cious method  adopted  has  fostered  the  striking  originality  of 
her  mind,  while  it  is  evident  that  no  one  power  has  been  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  another.  Her  courage  and  persever- 
ance have  carried  her  successfully  along  the  difficult  pathway, 
every  step  of  which  has  been  marked  by  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  care. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  has  completed  the  primary  course 
at  the  kindergarten,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  school  at 
South  Boston.  This  child,  who  unites  a  sunny  disposition  with 
an  intrepid  spirit,  has  made  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and 
her  attainments  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  girls  of  her  own 
age  in  possession  of  perfect  faculties.  Her  unfaltering  deter- 
mination to  excel  in  all  that  she  undertakes  enables  her  to 
overcome  in  a  measure  the  obstacles  to  her  advancement. 
Take,  for  example,  her  use  of  articulate  speech.  The  constant 
use  which  she  makes  of  this  medium  of  communication  has 
given  her  an  excellent  command  of  tone,  and  her  enunciation 
gains  steadily  in  clearness  and  distinctness.  It  has  never  been 
found  necessary  to  urge  upon  Willie  the  prosecution  of  any 
task.  Her  eagerness  to-  know  and  to  learn  have  rather  to  be 
restrained  and  directed  into  proper  channels.  Hence,  in  order 
to  guard  against  superficiality  and  a  feeling  of  vanity  in  her 
own  acquirements,  she  requires  constant  oversight  and  firm  and 
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judicious  guidance.  Under  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
larger  life  upon  which  she  is  now  entering  her  course  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

A  year  ago  there  was  made  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the 
work  done  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who,  like  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  It  said:  "He  has  kept  pace 
nobly  with  his  class,  and  has  accomplished  what  must  be  con- 
sidered a  most  creditable  amount  of  work."  During  the  past 
twelve  months  he  has  made  a  similar  record.  As  he  grows 
older  and  uses  articulate  speech  more  freely,  it  becomes  easier 
to  place  a  just  estimate  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  interesting 
boy.  He  is  quick  to  observe,  and  has  a  strong  desire  to  ex- 
amine and  investigate  everything  that  falls  into  his  hands.  As 
he  advances  in  his  studies  this  desire  to  investigate  adds  a  zest 
and  pleasure  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  lessens  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  path  and  makes  his  progress  more  rapid.  His 
abounding  vitality  makes  life  a  glad  and  joyous  thing,  and  all 
that  comes  in  his  way  is  made  to  contribute  to  his  happiness. 
Physically  and  mentally  he  is  a  child  of  no  mean  endowments. 
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